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Dedication 



This book is dedicated to Dr Kenneth Kaunda and 
Mwalimn Julius Nyerere without whose support the 
liberation struggle in Southern Africa would not have 
been where it is today. 

I have had the rare privilege of serving both and 
addressing them as ^Brother' or 'Comrade' President. 
Some, out of ignorance or malice, may misinterpret 
the latter term which with men like Kenneth Kaunda 
and Julius Nyerere takes its full human value. I wish 
there were more leaders like them, in the West and in 
the East, for it would be a better world. I am didy 
sorry that in the last two years some elements in 
Kaunda's Zambian administration, who have con- 
ducted a 'dialogue' with South Africa under the table 
and done their utmost to stab the MPLA in the 
back, should have isolated Kaunda and misled Zambia 
imb art unholy alliariee with General Mobutu of 
Zaire, 

My friend and co-author Nicole Muchnik joins me 
ill this dedication, 

A>H. 
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Author's Note 



During the final stages of production of this book General 
Spinola, Portugars new President, has made overtures to 
freedom fighters to Africa. Will these overtures result in 
freedom? I am no futurologist and all I can formulate is 
an advanced, if personal, opinion, 

I beiieve the new General-President, in spite of his 
recent metamorphosis into a liberal', remains profoundly 
conservative in outlook and will do his utmost to bring 
about a NATO-approved neo-colonial solution, particu- 
larly as regards Angola. In Guinea Bissao, poverty-stricken 
and strategically unimportant, the new masters of Portugal 
can afford to be more generous and recognise total in- 
dependence - with the exception, I believe, of the Cape 
Verde Islands, In Mozambique, my guess is that Spinola 
will have to concede part of the country to FRELIMO, 
while turning a blind eye to a South African-backed 
XJDI in the southern part of the country. Finally, in 
Angola, the fabulously rich, unexplored Eldorado of 
Africa, whose wealth is necessary not only to Portugal 
but to the USA themselves, the struggle for the futtire 
win provide a key test both for the new Lisbon regime 
and for the MPLA. Right across the Portuguese political 
spectrum one man is named as the only inteTlocuteut 
valable. He is Dr Agostinho Neto, the MPLA leader. The 
test of his undeniably great statesmanship is approaching. 
Will he survive and be able to lead Angola to a real in- 
dependence through aE the obstacles and temptations 
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which the whole 'right', white, black and international is 
strewing in his path? 

^^y m4 A.H. 




Foreword 



Africa is in ferment - its huge Southern expanse and a 
tiny area along its North-West coast in the grip of revolu- 
tion. Events succeed each other at a quick pace and happen 
with great suddenness - like bushfires. Publishers - and 
writers - can find themselves lagging behind. 

What was considered a far fetched allegation at the time 
the first draft of this book was re^dy at the beginning of 
1973 - i,e. the inevitable increasing involvement of South 
Afi^ican and Rhodesian forces in Mozambique and Angola 
- has now become an accepted fact to informed opinion in 
the West. Similarly, it is now also agreed that FRELIMQ 
is within the defence perimeters of the giant Cabora Bassa 
hydroelectric scheme^ having already successfully attacked 
the key Portuguese base of Sitim, eighteen kms from the 
site of the dam and probing towards the port of Beira 
from the north of the Punge river. 

In the chapter The Border of Human Decency', the 
plots - to liquidate leaders of Liberation Movements as well 
as Presidents Kannda and Nyerere - must be updated in 
the face of fresh murderous evidence: an attempt to kill 
Dr Agostinho NetOj the Angolan leader and the doyen of 
the revolt in Portuguese colonies and, simultaneously, dis- 
rupt the MPLA's advance from the East, This plot bore 
the same stamp as the assassination of Neto's brother-in- 
arms, Amilcar CabraL 

Further concrete evidence of General Mobutu's coilu- 
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sion with imperialism was obtained as this book was going 
to press and, regretfully, a detailed map could not be in- 
eluded to show wKwe 'a second Kuwait' has been foxmd ofiE 
the Cabinda enclave and how oil struck off Zaire is to be 
routed through Portuguese-occupied territory to the ter- 
minals of the Gulf Oil Co. 

No doubt the near future is to bring many other such 
revelations and surprises - for Western opinion long lulled 
into apathy, the now-embattled white minority regimes 
and for the liberation forces themselves caught in the 
dialectic of revolution. But this is the picture, so far, 
of Southern Africa's 'Vietnam'. 

Geneva/ Africa/London, December r97r-October 1973 



^ngola: Some Basic Facts 



f^ea: 1,246,700 kms.^, including the Cabinda enclave 
(7,370 kms.~). 

Population: 4,840,719 inhabitants (including 13499 in 
Cabinda) of which '172^529 bronco, 53^392 mesligo, 
4,604,362 preto and 166 others' according to the i960 
cen.^us as published in Portugal's Anudrio Estatistico^ 
Vol. U, Ultramar ig6y. Official estimates for 1970 put the 
population at 5,700,000, of which some 400,000 are white. 

Capital: Luanda - town, 224,540 inhabitants; district, of 
same name, 33,789 kms.^ and 346,763 inhabitants. 

Principal exports: coffee, cotton, fishmeal, maixe, timber, 
iron ore, oil, diamonds. 

Balance of payments with foreign countries: 

ig6y jg68 jg6g million 

escudos 

Merchandise +1,^04 + 622 + 188 „ 

Current invisibles 
& capital -f 334 4- 646 -h 1,3^7 

TOTAL ^- 1^358 ^t^GS +1,555 

National Liberation Movement and date of its foundation: 
Movimento Popular de Libertagao de Angola (MPLA); 
December 10, 1956, in Luanda* 

Leadership of MPLA: Dr Agostinho Neto, President, 

Outbreak of revolution: February 4, 1961. 
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Liberated areas by December igyy. approximately r/g of 

the country (see map on page i6)- 
Budget { 1 Portuguese occupational forces in Angola: 

Army 1,595,556,000. escudos 

Air Force 311,000,000 „ 

Navy 130,680,000 „ 

TOTAL 3,03^,236,000 

Number of Portuguese troops in Angola: 60 to 80,000 
according to various sources quoted by the UN (Doc, 
A/S423/Add.4 of 28/9/ 197 1) - Portuguese and African 
para-military forces known as Forgas Militarizadas are 
not included in these figures* 

Guerilla armed forces: 7,000 according to the Portuguese 
MPLA wUl not disclose any figures on tMs subject. 



Sao Tome and Principe 

Area: These two islands, situated in the Biafra Gulf, West 
of Gabon, total a land surface of 964 kms/ Sao Tome is 
854 kms.^ and Principe, lao kms, to the north, is 1 10 kms. 

Population: 73,811 according to the provisional figincs of 
the 1970 census, of which approximately 6a% are autoc- 
ton, the remainder, inclnding some 3,000 Europeans, 
being from Angola, Cape Verde and Mozambique. Sao 
Tom^ has 69,149 inhabitants. 



Guinea Blssao and the Cape Verde 
Archipelago: Some Basic Facts 



(This information applies to the whole former colony of 
Guinea Bissao of which (see below) two thirds became the 
independent repnbiic of Guinea Bissao on September 
1973') 

Area: 36,125 kms.^ including the Bijagos Archipelago. The 
Cape Verde Archipelago, which lies some 600 kms. off 
the African coast, consists of ten islands and five islets 
and is divided into two groups - the Barlavento (Wind- 
ward) and the Sotavento (Leeward); it consists of 4,033 
kms.^ of land. 

Population: 530,000 inhabitants according to the 1969 UN 
Demographic Yearbook. Latest census details^ dating 
from 1950, reported 4,586 mestigos, 2,263 Europeans, 
1,478 assimilated Africans and 11 Indians. No informa- 
tion is available on the 1971 population census in this 
country. 

The Cape Verde population was of 252,000 inhabitants 
in 1970 and according to 1950 census results the ethnic 
composition of the Archipelago was mesiigo 69*0%, 
African 28 84% and European 2*06%, Lisbon predicts a 
population explosion - 440,000 by 1990 and 600,000 by 
the year 2000. 
Capital: Bissao. Estimated population 26,000. 

Praia, in the island of Santiago, of the Sotavento Group, 
for the Cape Verde Archipelago. Praia had 45,073 im- 
hsibitants in i960, and it measures 469-4 kms.^ 
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Principal exports: None o£ significance* 

Balance of Payments with foreign countries: No recent 

statistics exist for Guinea Bissao where the trade deficit 

was of 494 '9 million escudos, in 1968. 

In Gape Verde, the balance of payments was as follows : 

igSS igSg million 

escudos 

Merchandise -169-8 -248*8 

Current invisibles ......... + 209-2 + 224^9 „ 

Capital Mo^em^nts - 7*4 - 8^3: 



TOTAL : + 32^0 ^ 32^2 

National Ltberalion Movement and date of its foundation: 
Partido Africano da Independencia da Guine c Cabo 
Verde (PAIGC); September 1956, in Bissao, 

Leadership of PAIGC: Amilcar Cabral, Secretary General 
until his death on 20 January 1973; repljaced by Aristide 
Pereira on 20 July 1973- 

Outbreak of revolution: 3 April 1961. 

Liberated areas by December igy^: Approximately two- 
thirds of continental Guinea Bissao (see map on page 19). 
Guinea Bissao proclaimed itself a repubUc on 24 Sep- 
tember 1973 and appointed Luiz Cabral President of the 
Council of State. 

Budget of Portuguese occupation forces in Guinea Bissao: 

Army ^ . . . , 48^060,000 es eudos 

Air Force 58,598,000 

Navy 90,000,000 

TOTAL 196,768,000 



In the Archipelago of Cape Verde, the 1971 estimate in- 
dicates an increase of 44% in allocation for the PSP, the 
Policia de Seguranga PubUca, and of 31% for the DGS, 
the Direcgao General de Segurenga, the former PIDE: 
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Number of Portuguese troops in Guinea Bissao: 30 to 
35,000 excluding Portuguese-led African troops and 
other components of Forgas Militarizadas, 
No figures available for Cape Verde where three major 
military posts were established in 1970 against possible 
PAIGC landings. 

Guerilla armed forces: 5,000 in Guinea Bissao according 
to the Portuguese. A compilation of Portuguese General 
Staff communiques would however indicate that between 
1963 and 1966, PAIGC suffered * 10,927' losses, PAIGC, 
like MPLA and FEELIMO will not disclose any figures 
on its strength. 



Mozambique: Some Basic facts 



Area: 771,125 kms,^ 

Population: 6,578,604 inhabitant?^, of which 6430,530 
Africans, 97,268 Europeans, 31,465 'mistos' and 19,341 
Asians according to the i960 census. Official figures pub- 
lished in 1969, in Boletim T rimes tral (No. 77/78) of the 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino put the population at 
7,169,400 in 1967. An unofficial estimate of the Standard 
Bank Review, of Johannesburg, put tbe population at 
8,000,000 in 1970, of which 7,750,000 Africans, 210,000 
whites and perfions of mixed descent and 40,000 Asians, 

Capital: Louren^o Marques - town, 178,565 inhabitants; 
district of the same name, 436,916 inhabitants. 

Principal exports: Cotton, cashew nuts, sugar, tea, copra. 

BalaHce of Payments with foreign countries: 

ig6y ig68 i^6g million 

escudos 

Merchandise — r,6i8 -1,484 -2,540 „ 

Current invisibles 

& capital ......... 4^ :^,54 1 + 2^556 + ,586 



TOTAL + 923 +1,072 -f 46 „ 

National Liberation Movement and date of its foundation: 
Frente de Libertagao de Mocambique (FRELIMO); 
June 196a, in Dar es Salaam, 

Leadership of FEELIMO: Eduardo Mondlane, President 
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(assassinated on 3 February 1969). The actual leaders 
are: Samora Machel (President), and Marcelino Dos 
Santos (Vice-Presid^t), both members of the Presideiicy 
Council. 

Outbreak of revolution: 25 September 1964. 

Liberated areas by December igy^: approximately 20% of 
the country (see map on page 23). 

Budget {igyi) of Porluguese occupation forces in Mozam- 
bique: 

Army 822,239,133 escudos 

Air Force 230,000,000 t. 

Navy S6,ooo,ooo „ 

TOTAL 1,145,293,133 „ —or $45,000,000, 

Number of Portuguese troops in Mozambique: 60,000 in 
1969, according to the UN (Doc. A/So23/Add3 of 
5/10/ 1970) - Portuguese and African para-military 
forces known m Forgas Militarizadas are not included in 
these figures- 

Guerilla armed forces: 3 to 4,000 according to Portuguese 
sources, FRELIMQ will not disclose any figures on this 
subject. 



The Rule of Law 
Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 

PREAMBLE ~ Whcrcas it is essential, if man is not to be 
compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should 
be protected by the rule of law 



Introduction 



Milestones on the Great North Road 

The real power behind tlie war Portugal has now been 
waging for the last tea years in her colonies, Angola, 
Guinea Bissao and Mozambique, is not Portugal herself, 

Portugal is too small and poor a country to be able to 
perform, by herself, an effort which is proportionately 
eight times bigger than the American war effort in Viet- 
nam. Without NATO's direct and indirect assistance, the 
war in the last colonies in the African continent, would 
have already ended. 

But NATO too is only one part of the picture of 
Southern Africa, where the dominating power is South 
Africa - backed by financial interests of the Western 
bloc* 

When President Nixon meets President Pompidou in 
the Azores - we shall see later on why this location was 
chosen - to discuss the West^s monetary situatitm, what 
the press does not even mention is the fact that the world's 
monetary situation is based on the straightforward ex- 
ploitation of the African miners in South Africa, which 
produces over 75 per cent of the total output of gold in the 
non-communist world. Forced labourers used in South 
African mines include those sent from Mozambique and 
Angola, by contract, between Pretoria and Lisbon.*^ 

Similarly, what the public at large ignores, but NATO 
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certainly does not, is that the status quo in Southern 
Africa in general, and in Portugal's African colonies in 
particular, is already being maintained by South Africa - 
economically, politically and in the last resort, militarily. 
South African forces - army, air force and navy - are al- 
ready operative in Angola and Mozambique and, of 
course, Rhodesia.* 

The government of South Africa is based on minority 
rule* and its official policy is the racialist one of apartheid 
and the rigid application of the stringent laws needed to 
enforce it. According to the London Sunday Times, 'Of 
all the eicecutions judicially performed in the world every 
year, half occur in just one country - South Africa', We 
could add to this, the fact that every year, over 3,000 
Africans arc prosecuted for statutory offences under the 
various 'Pass Laws', iuflnx control and related laws. Dur- 
ing the year ending 30 June 1970, 496,000 Africans with 
sentences and 257,651 unsentenced, were coiriroitted to 
prison; the daily average in prison in South Africa was 
90,555, The prison population included 4,700 breast-fed 
infants, and 187 babies were born to (African) mothers in 
prison; 340 persons 'died' in prison and 84 were 'officially^ 
hanged. Reverting to the Sunday Times: 'South Africa 
has the world's largest judicial buUding - the Johannes- 
burg Central Ma^trates' Court - with 4.2 courtrooms 
(plus seven being built).* 

And it is this power which is behind 'Christian' Portugal 
in her colonial wars.* But before analysis it should be 
explained why the leaders of the 'free world* not only con- 
done this situation but actively cooperate with the regime 
in South Africa, The explanation is a simple one and 
lies in one fact - South Africa's black forced labour 

Thanks to this forced labour - the cheapest in the world 

investments result in quick and very high profits. Rates 
of return on American direct investments in South Africa 
average ronghiy 19 per cent per annum - against an aver- 
age return on similar foreign investments of no more than 
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II per cent. (US investments in Africa have grown by 
more than aoo per cent since 1959 and a significantly 
larger proportion of all US holdings are now in Africa.) 
The OAU Secretariat lists* the following as the txxain US 
banks which are 'actively helping the apartheid economy': 
Bank of America (National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion), Chase Manhattan Bank, First National City, Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Company, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Cotnpanyi Chemical Bank, New York Trust Com- 
pany, Bankers' Trust Company, Irving Trust Company, 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, First 
National Bank (Chicago). British earnings on direct invest- 
ment in South Africa are equally remarkable - annual 
earnings exceed those on investments in other countries 
by a very comfortable margin. Mining investments in 
South Africa had a yield of over 30 per cent in i960. 

All this is well detailed in a loo-page UN study - Indus- 
triaiization^ foreign capital and forced labour in South 
Africa - by the w^eU-known expert on South African 
economy, Sean Gervask* Because Western countries who 
trade with South Africa try their best to hide this traffic, 
trade statistics are becoming increasingly hard to get hold 
of and no figures on foreign investments in South Africa 
have been published for many years. South A&ica is, 
however, one of the most important outlets for British 
direct overseas investments. Approximately 10 per cent 
of total British dLrect investments are in South Africa, 
only Australia and Canada ranking higher in importance 
among countries in which British companies invest 
directly. By 1965 direct investments in South Africa ex:- 
ceeded those in the USA and they were only slightly less 
than total direct British investments in India and 
Malaysia combined.* 

Against this background it must be recognised that 
Southern Africa is riddled with wars and ugly racial 
tensions which threaten mdxc conflicts of a horrible 
nature. The Liberation Movements from the Portuguese 
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Colonies have already established a tradition of a 'non- 
racialist' war; guerillas are permanently told by their poli- 
tical officers that they are not fig&tiig 'Portugal or the 
|M Portuguese' but 'Colonialism', and while progress is made, 
H it is a very long and slow process - inevitably. But how 
W long will other African leaders - the Nyereres and parti* 
cularly the Kami das - be able to maintain this line? And 
what of the African masses in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), 
Namibia (South-West Africa) and South Africa? 

Yet, all this seem^; t{) be of no avail and the 'free world' 
is entering 1974 with a firm stake in a Southern Africa 
more and more under the control of South Africa. 

This was well supported by an analysis of the situation 
in that pare of the w^orld, which appeared in mid-summer 
197 1 in the authoritative The Round Table - The Com- 
monweallh Journal of International Affairs,* In an 
article entitled *South Africa's Forward Policy in Africa - 

I Milestones on the Great North Road', Robert Molteno 
Disillusion was perhaps the keynote to African events 
the sixties* It has grown among various sections of 
^^me states' populations - civil servants resenting political 
control, farmers disappointed in their hopes of rapidly 
rising standards of living, opposition politicians suffer- 

• ing under authoritarian measures. External observers 
have also become disillusioned- Liberals in Britain are 
disappointed at the decline of parliamentary democracy 
in Africa. Radicals are dismayed at the conservatism of 
the new elites. Political scientists feel that Africa is 
charaaerised by institutioiiiess disorders. Several West- 
ern governinents, notably Mr Heath's new Tory Ad- 
ministration, have become increasingly irritated by the 
persdstent rhetoric of African states on colonialism and 
racialism in Southern Africa, and cynical too about the 
continent's capacity to match that rhetoric with mean- 
ingful action. 
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But there is at least one exception to the general 
pessimism, and that is the South African Government. 
Today the mood in the Ministry o£ Foreign Affairs at 
Pretoria is one of soaring seltconfidence. This self-con- 
fidence is compounded of several elements : for one 
thing. White South Af licatis believe that sectional con- 
flicts in Africa have demonstrated the validity of the 
apartheid tenet that new states which disregard pre- 
colonial political houndaries are not viable. Also, West- 
em disillusion with Black Africa pari passu means a 
less critical eye being cast on South Africa. Thus it 
appears that the Republic is within sight of being *over 
the hump' in its struggle to turn back the tide of inter- 
national criticism and pressure, and in particular to 
overcome the hostility of Black Africa. The key to this 
latter prospect has been the outward looking foreign 
policy she has pursued with such success in the past 
fonr years. 

This analysis, describing with accuracy the mood of the 
West towards Africa, further stressed the predominant 
role of Pretoria in Southern Africa, by adding: *ClearIy, 
South Africa is militarily preponderant, economically in- 
volved and politically active in the sub-continent today 
in a way that was undreamed of ten years ago/ It then 
drove to the heart of the matter by asking: *What then 
are the interests propelling South Africa on her new 
thrust into Africa?' And answered by pointing out that 
South Africa considers herself threatened not by the 
established African governments, like Zambia or Tan- 
zania, but by Liberation Movements, particularly those of 
the Portuguese colonies which are pursuing the struggle 
with greater assurance than before* 

The South African Government dare not allow these 
wars to reach her territory. For they would disrupt the 
economy, make it <5asier for liberation movements to 
recruit and shatter Western businessmen's linage of 
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South Africa as a stable state - and it is this image 
which accoimts for the continuing flow of Western 
investment ... which is so essential to the Republic's 
balance of payments and which also accounts for the 
reluctance of the West to support the freedom struggle, 
. - . South Africa cannot now afPord to allow liberation 
movements to win even in the Portuguese colonies [on 
which] she will become by the late 1970s significantly 
dependent ... the stated Portuguese intention of settling 
one million Portuguese colonists in the lower Zambezi 
(the Cabora Bassa project) and half a million more in 
Southern Angola (the Cunene project) would, if fulfilled 
over the next decade or so, immeasurably strengthen 
white South Africa. 

These considerations have compelled South AiErica 
to aid the anti-liberation forces beyond her borders. 

Clearly, it is because Portugal can no longer assume, by 
herself, the defence of her colonies and, unforeseen 
events aside, NATO cannot further increase its assistance 
to colonial wars without repercussions elsewhere^ that 
South Africa is stepping in. In other words, one has to 
look at this Portuguese inability to maintain her colonies 
in order to understand the Whys and Wherefores of South 
Africa's thrust northwards w^hich Pretoria describes as 
'The Outward Looking Policy', the 'fruitful economic co- 
operation with the developing countries, especially with 
African countries', the 'non-aggression treaties with 
African states' or, finally, the 'dialogue'. 

The map on page 32 shows the zone of Southern 
Africa which Pretoria wants to include within its sphere 
of influence or - lebensraum. The only forces which today 
stand against this thrust on the Great North Road are the 
MPLA and the FRELIMO and also, indirectly but signifi- 
cantly, the distant PAIGQ 

In midsummer 1971, following the fall of President 
Obote in Uganda, plots to overthrow first President 
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Kaunda and then President Nyerere were engineered by 
Pretoria but their real targets were not the two presidents 
so much as the FRELIMO and the MPLA, whose only 
sanctuary is Zambia, 

The attempts to invade the Republic of Guinea - 
engineered and conducted by Portuguese using anti-Sekou 
Toure dissident Guineans as is now widely recognised - 
showed that the offices of the PAIGC, and Amilcar Cabral 
himself, were the main targets. Events also showed that 
PAIGC elements were instrumental in repulsing the in- 
vaders. The Pretoria plot calls for different taaics in 
Southern Africa, but there is little doubt tiiat should 
events in Guinea Republic repeat themselves in Zambia 
or Tanzania, MPLA and FRELIMO would play an even 
gr^kter role than the PAIGC in Conakry. 

But let us first look at the cost of the colonial w^ars to 
Portugal - which explains why Lisbon can only play 
second fiddle to South Africa in her own 'Overseas Terri- 
tories*. 

At What Cost Portugal's Colonial Wars? 

FoK the first time since war broke out in Angola ten 
years ago, the Portuguese budget for 1971 was not to give 
first priority to defence aloiie^ae Law of Ways and Means 
approved by the National Assembly that year gave first 
priority to national defence and to public investments 
envisaged under the Third National Development Plan. 

The 1971 extraordinary budget provides 7,030^6 million 
escudos for defence and security expenditures - an in- 
crease of 10^5 per cent over the previous year* Expendi- 
tures for defence and security during the period 1^6^-^ 
rose by more than 50 per cent, or nearly twice the budget- 
ary increase in normal government expenditures. While 
the ordinary budget* has risen by 39 per cent from 196871, 
that of defence and security has risen by less than 25 per 
<^mt. This trend was in fact oSset by a simultaneous and 
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sharp increase, between 1967 and 1970, in military expen- 
ditures in the colonies; military allocations in Angola 
alone more than doubled* In Mozambique, the air force 
budget rose by almost 50 per cent and that of the navy by 
^5 per cent. In Guinea Bissao^ increases were approxi- 
Hiately 100 per cent for the navy, 85 per cent for the air 
force and 30 per cent for the army- 

During the same period, the ratio of total military ex- 
penditures in the colotues to that of Portugal herself rose 
from 29 per cent in 1967 to 47 per cent in 1970. 

In the 197 1 budget, the main items of military expen- 
ditures were : extraordinary overseas military forces - 4,000 
million escudos; extraordinary re-equipment of army and 
air force - i?6i7'3 million escudos; and the purchase of 
naval units - 640 miUion escudos. These, according to the 
Defence Minister, allowed Portugal to 'double' its heli- 
copter fleet (with French helicopters) over the past year. 

No official information is available on actual defence 
expenditures in 1969 and 1970. It is only known that, in 
1970, the original budgetary allocation was 6,349-9 niillion 
escudos, to which several supplementary allocations were 
made afterwards, including 1,500 million escudos in 
March 1970 for re-equipment of army and air force; 1,800 
million escudos in June; i29'2 million escudos in August; 
474 million escudos in September and 105-4 million 
escudos in October - aU for the For<^as Militares Extm- 
odinanas do TJUramar. 

In 1968, of a total budget expenditure of 23,193-3 million 
escudos, 1 1, 162 '9 million escudos went to defence of which 
10,696-6 million escudos for military defence proper and 
466,300 escudos for security. A calculation made by the 
UN* showed that, more extraordinary than for a poor 
country like Portugal to have spent (in 1968) 42 per cent 
of her total public expenditures for wars, was the fact that 
for every one hundred escudos spent on ordinary govern- 
ment services* another seventy-nine escudos were spent 
on military purposes I 
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This for a country whose GNP per capita {in 1969) was 
estimated at ^^248** Clearly, Portugal alone could not 
wage three distant colonial wars for as long as ten years. 
In June 1971 the OAU Secretariat stated;* \ In fact it 
is now established that tiny and impoverished Portugal, 
with more than 160,000 of its troops fighting in Africa, is 
spending over 400 million dollars a year for its Colonial 
Wi^rs, which constitutes over 50 per cent of its annual 
budget. Even when compared to the United States war 
effort in Vietnam, the Portuguese commitment in human 
and material terms is tremendous . , / 

The Liberation Movements - 'only a few bandits' as 
Ponuguese rcfcired to them until recently - must really 
tmt a good deal for Lisbon's finances to be so upset, in 
spite of the fantastic milking cows the colonies o£ Mozam- 
bique and Angola represented. 

The colonial economy is simple. For example, diamonds 
produced from Angolan soil are sold by Diamang to Portu- 
gal, which then sells the diamonds on tbe international 
market and earns the foreign exchange. Deprived of these 
foreign exchange earnings and the profits, the Territory 
in turn has to borrow from Diamang and receives a loan in 
escudos. This is a typical illustration of 'economic inte- 
gration'. 

During 1970 both Angola and Mozambique reported a 
further deterioration of their balance of payments with 
Portngak As a result, delays In transfers from Mozam- 
bique rose to over twelve months in some cases. These 
delays not only caused business difficulties but also embar- 
rassing hardsiiips to people in Portugal depend^t on 
remittances from the Territories for their living. As a 
result, while in the past Angola's and Mozam_biqne's own 
currencies were not accepted in Lisbon, being converted 
only at a discount. The Economist was to report that 
henceforth both currencies had been declared totally 
invalid outside their respective territories.* 

Such has been the cost of having to deal with 'a few 
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bandits' - especially since NATO trained officers of the 
EstadO'Maior General das Forgas Armadas^ came with 
ideas of streamlining both the Forgas Armadas and the 
Forgas Militarizades (the 'Militarised Forces') which ia- 
dnde the notorious PIDE, the Policia Intemacional e de 
Defesa do Esatdo, re-baptised DGS, th^ Direcgao Gemral 
de Segurenga since 1970,* 

Streamlining was started first by appointing the best 
commanders in the colonies. One of them. General Spinola, 
attracted the attention of some Tory MPs, perhaps because 
he is monocled, wears gloves and carries a stick! Such 
observers should not be too alarmed, for the General 
remains a right-winger at heart despite his recent mqre 
'liberai' colouring. Old tastes die hard! 

Beginning in May 1970 the colonial higher command 
was reshuffled and practically all the senior military com- 
manders of Angola were replaced. In April 1970, Brigadier 
Enrico Ferreira Goncalves, a guerilla warfare expert, was 
appointed new District Governor of the Cabinda enclave 
with both military and civilian responsibilities. 

In Mozambique, in March 1970, General Kaulza de 
Arriaga ■- since famous for his repeated statements that 
no FRELIMO would even reach the Cabora Bassa region - 
was appointed Commander in Chief of the Forgas 
Armadas. Nearly all the senior military officers and naval 
officers were changed. 

Earlier, in January 1970, in Lisbon, the Ministry of the 
Army was merged with the Ministry of Defence, which 
had received from the Council of Ministers full responsi- 
bility for the direction and conduct of 'military and civil 
defence and for the implementation of the national mili- 
tary policy'. The Chief of the General Staff of the Armed 
Forces was given overall command of operational troops 
which were normally under the command of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three armed forces and the Commanders 
in Chief of each war theatre were given /complete respon- 
sibility' for all operations. In May 1970, the territorial 
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organisation of the army was also reshaped; seven Mili- 
tary Regions (five in Portugal and one each in Angola and 
Mozambique) and eight Independent Territorial Com- 
mands were created. The Angola Military Region (HQ in 
Luanda) was divided into five Territorial Commands - 
Cabinda^ the north, central, south and eastern commands 
with HQs at Carmaona, Nova Lisboa, Sa da Bandeira and 
Luso. 

The Military Region of Mozambique was divided into 
three Independent Territorial Commands - north (Nam- 
pula), south (Beira), and central {Lourenco Marques). 

Troops in the field were also reorganised and, in addi- 
tion to the Forgas militares extraordinarias no ultramar 
(the Overseas Extraordinary Expeditionary Corps from 
Portugal), local armies known as 'Normal Garrison 
Troops' and 'Reinforce nient Troops' were established 
within the Foveas Armadas, The 'Garrison Troops' were 
given the task of preventing enemy penetration, defending 
strategic points and Gornmunication lines, obtaining mili- 
tary intelligence and cooperating with local civilian 
authorities and conducting psychological warfare* They 
would also support the unidades de intervengao - the com- 
bat troops* A series of new measures characterised the 
para-military groups which according to Portuguese legis- 
lation became Forgas MUitarizctdas - Milit^ised Forces ^ 
These could be divided into two groups, one more to do 
with security and the whites, and the other with native 
troops. Three different types of African units were 
created; Tropas Especiais (TEs), Grupos Especiais (GEs) 
and the Flechas, While the G.E,s possess simple military 
training,* the TEs and the Flechas participate in military 
actions to protect the flanks of the white Portuguese 
troops and penetrate the bush. The Flechas are knovra to 
be used by the DG8 for security operations. They are 
exempt from tax. White para-military forces include the 
OPVDC - the Provincial Organisation of Volunteers and 
Civil Defence -■ which trains the GEs. There is the Rural 
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Guatd, composed mainly of Europeans, and very much 
feared by the local population, and the Agentes Passivos, 
the Mihtia and the Railway Brigades. The most distin- 
guished bodies to be included in the Forgas Militanzadas 
are the Public Security Police - Policia Segnrenqa 
Puhtica (PSP) - and the DGS, the former PIDE. Of the 
3,027 men strong PEDEj i,ri6 were in Angola and 665 in 
Mozambique* 

This streamlining of the forces which are to achieve iti 
the Colonies the 'retmrn' of the Paz Portuguem^ included 
on 3 April 1970, an allocation of three milhon escudos to 
the i8'3 million escudos already allocated that year in 
Mozambique for expenditure on prisons* In Angola, in 
March 1971, 100 million escudos were allocated for the 
construction of new prison facilities. 

Rather like France during the Algerian war, Portugal 
is waging war on two levels. The first is purely military^ 
which she could not maintain without the help cjf her 
NATO alhes. The second is a psychological war waged 
inside the colonies, which aims simultaneously at redis- 
tributing the native population, in order to remove it from 
contact mth the forces of liberation, and at settling more 
colonists, with a view to eventually establishing a new 
thesis of 'autonomy of the Overseas Territories' (such a 
project was outlined by Marcelo Caetano on 2 December 
1970 in Parliament). 

We have seen the cost of the colonial wars to Portugal - 
efforts to modernise the armed forces have only increased 
this cost. Portugal's military budget is today a far cry 
from what it was in the early sixties when Portuguese 
troops in the colonies numbered only 20,000 men. 

Today the Portugue.se government has had to mobilise 
some 150,000 men for the army, 17,500 men for the air 
force and 15,000 men for the navy. There are 2,500 
marines, and mem^bers of the Forgas Militarizadas may 
well nmnber over 50,000 men. Various sources* put the total 
strength of the Portuguese Armed Forces at 180,000 men. 
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According to the Portuguese Revista de Marinhi^ in 
July 1971 the Portuguese fleet consisted of 163 ships - 104 
of them hi Portuguese 'territories'. Half of them, mainly 
the smaller ships, were in Guinea, Only three: frigates 
supplied under US aid were assigned within the 'NATO' 
framework m Europe, Thirty ships have been provided by 
the NATO countries - We^t Germany r i, France 8, USA 
7. UK 4. 

The Portuguese Air Force, equipped by the same 
countries and Italy, maintains its best units in the colonies.* 
Already in 1967, as a result of the extent of the struggles 
for liberation, the Salazar government had increased the 
strength of the army by 25 per cent. Mobilisable reserves 
amount to 500,000 men„ This represents, more or less, the 
limJt of the country's capacity for mobilisation; in Portu- 
gal men may be called up until the age of forty-five. Com- 
pulsory military service was increased to four years in 1967. 
Recently the government ordered the remobilisation of the 
four preceding classes for a period of two years. 

Only the bodies of officers are returned to Portugal to 
their families for biurial, ail the rest are buried on the spot 
in the colonies. Bodies ai'C returned to Portugal during 
night-time only and when the list of dead officers is too 
long it appears in instalments in the Army information' 
column of the Lisbon daihes. Officially, there are over 
20,000 war cripples. 

According to a compilation based on official communi- 
ques alone, Portuguese losses in Africa are proportionately 
higher than those of other publici.sed colonial wars in the 
recent past involving France or Britain.^ The total is 4,028 
for the three territories and there is an average of 240 
deaths per annum to be added to those wounded who died 
m hospitah This figure, the study goes on to say, would 
amount to a total of i,g20 deaths in eight years on average, 
' -inging the overall total of those dead either in combat 
in consequence of combat wounds to approximately 
. If one took into acqount sls valid the dverage of one 
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accidental death for every three deaths in combat - as 
happened during the Algerian war - the overall total 
Portuguese dead in the colonial wars would near the figure 
of 6,800. This would constitute an average of nearly a 
thousand a year, which is a very high proportion for a 
total population, in 197 1, of 8,600,000.'*^ 

In 1967, the army had to admit that, out of 80,000 men 
called up, 14,000 were evading their ohhgations, and that 
clandestine emigration of young Portuguese to France 
alone, between 1962 and 1966, exceeded the number of 
Portuguese who settled in the colonies during the same 
period. 

But three years later, in 1 970, the admission became more 
alarming. A confidential report of the Portuguese General 
St?iff* stated : 

The proliferation of anti-government organisations 
and the agitation that they create, leads to an unsuit- 
able psychological climate which, by affecting the 
activities of students, aifects the country, which seems 
troubled and does not know what to do to lead its child- 
ren back to the right path . * . In the metropolis gener- 
ally, the population continues to show little interest in 
the war overseas and ignores the efforts being made by 
the ^mied forces. The student masses remain highly vul- 
nerable to pacifist propaganda ... 

The working masses, ignoring great national problems, 
let themselves be easily led by the propaganda oriented 
towards demanding better wages and living conditions. 
The most advanced groups continue to be the hot beds 
of subversion and the groups which are springing up 
have proved highly effective. 

Overseas, in a general way, the native populations con- 
tinue to tend towards subversion, especially when they 
have strength, or w^hen geographic conditions make 
actions by our troops difficult or impossible. The in- 
digenous population on the periphery of the largest 
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urban centres, generally detribalised, continue to show 
themselves as very susceptible to enemy propaganda* 
The European population continues to demonstrate overt 
support for the war, but only cooperates against sub- 
version when its material interests are directly in danger* 
The psychological situation is precarious, in the metro- 
polis as well as overseas. 

This state of affairs has inevitably created a crisis, which 
is reflected in the existence inside Portugal herself of a 
silent but growing opposition to the colonial wars. 

Inevitably, the Portuguese soldiers in the colonies show 
little enthusiasm ^ except specialised units like the para- 
chutists. As for the native soldiers, they too are posing 
problems - as has been the case with all colonial troops, 
particularly when having to fight independence move- 
ments within their own coimtiy; a tiny fraction turns 
traitor, another secretly cooperates with the resistance and 
the bulk remains passive but potentially ready to turn its 
guns against the colonial master. 

Since 1967/8, Portuguese officered Angolan soldiers are 
no longer used to execute their compatriots as they refuse 
to carry out such duties. The Portuguese Air Force used, 
traditionally, to recruit a number of educated natives every 
year (15 from Guinea Bissao, 20 from Angola and 40-50 
from Mozambique) to serve as radio operators, mechanics, 
etc. These were prize situations and there were more volun- 
teers than vacancies. Starting mid-1968, there were few 
volunteers and Portuguese authorities are now unable to 
find candidates from the colonies in sufficient numbers. 

Militarily, Portugal entered the year 1972 on the de- 
fensive practically everywhere in the colonies. On S July 
1970, the New York Times reported that Portuguese 
officers in Angola 'no longer talked of winning'. Offensive 
actions, notably in Mozambique, were also for defensive 
purposes - namely to prevent FRELIMO sabotage of the 
Cabora Eassa Dam; and also to prevent FRELIMO 
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elements, having adv^anced from Tanzania and Zambia, to 
join in central Mozambique south of Malawi. The forces 
in the Tete Province, which had originally infiltrated from 
Zambia, had crossed the Zambezi ^ a natural barrier the 
Portuguese General Staff was sure FRELIMO would never 
have been able to cross. As for the FRELIMO forces which 
had originally come from Zambia, they already had 
elements beyond the third Portuguese defence line - one 
going from Nacala on the sea to Malawi in the vicinity of 
Amaramba. The first Portuguese defence line had bcm the 
border with Tanzania and the second between Porto Amelia 
on the east and Vila Cabral, on the west, near Malawi. 

The main Portuguese effort, very much under the influ- 
ence of lessons believed to have been learnt from the Viet- 
nam war, had gone into air attacks followed by ground 
operations; a zone would be bombed and strafed for several 
hours by aircraft, then helicopters would bring in troops 
while garrisons - in most cases already besieged - would 
make sorties. 

Guerillas have to walk hundreds of kilometres and each 
man carries up to twenty kilos weight. In Angola, guerillas 
have been obliged to carry less ammunition and more food 
- for both themselves and the civilian populations - since 
the Portuguese resorted to chemical warfare with the aim 
of starving out the populations in liberated areas and mak- 
ing the MPLA's task harder. 

Portugal resorted to chemical warfare for the first time 
on I May 1970, when planes, flying low over the banks of 
the Luena River, in eastern Angola, started spraying cas- 
sava fields. The use of chemical agents by Portugal in 
Angola is now an internationaUy accepted fact. The Times 
of London, on 11 December 1970, had already stated that 
The United States has indications that Portugal has used 
herbicides to destroy rebel food crops in Angola according 
to State Department officials'. 

Guerrilhero* reported that 'in 1969 US exports of herbi- 
cides to Portugal were valued at 57,330 doUars for the whole 
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year. In the first ri months of 1970 exports of herbicides 
aheady amounted to 229,320 dollars* The US denies that 
these are going to Angola - hut isn't it a strange coinci- 
dence that it was in May 1970 that MPLA began to report 
Portuguese use of herbicides in Angola? Companies export- 
ing these products include Dow Chemicals, Agrisect 
Chemicals (New York), Hercules Inc. (Wilmington, Dela- 
ware), Monsanto Inc. (St Louis), and US Rubber Co. (Nau- 
gatuck, Connecticut)/ 

An official Zambian document,* addressed to UN Sec- 
retary General of the UN Conference on the Human En- 
vironment, Mr Maurice Strong, stated : Products thus 
being sprayed over liberated zones proved to be herbicides 
and defoliants of the following nature, according to the 
Sam (Servicio de Assistencia Medica - of the MPLA); 

(dichlorophenoxyacetic acid); 2,4,5-T (trichiorophen- 
oxyacetic acid); cacodylic acid and picloram (from Dow 
Chemical Co., with the commercial name of Tordon)/ 

Following repercussions in the international press* the 
Portuguese stopped using chemical agents in Angola in the 
latter part of 197 1. Claims by PAIGC that the Portuguese 
intended resorting to chemical warfare in Guinea Bissao^ 
may well indicate that the interruption of this type of war 
in Angola is only temporary. As a matter of faa, the Sun- 
day Times of 9 July 1972 was to disclose that during the 
two weeks ending 1 7 April of that year, at least six aero- 
planes manned by South African pilots had undertaken a 
secret defoliation operation in northern Mozambique^ 
obviously to relieve guerilla pressure in the Cabora Eassa 
region. The Sunday Times said that the pilots were South 
African 'mercenaries' flying for the Portuguese Air Force, 
but it is more likely that it was an act of close cooperation 
between Portuguese and South African forces, and still 
further evidence of the increased interference on the part 
of the latter in Portugal's African wars. The Sunday Times 
further revealed that British Petroleum, 48-4% owned by 
the UK government, was helping the South African state- 
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dominated chemical giant Sentrachem to manufacture 
Convolvotox, a mixture containing 2,4-D which not only 
kills broad-leafed plants but can also inhibit fertilisation. 
Shell also has links with Sentrachem, whose Portu- 
guese subsidiary is the Companhia Portuguesa dos Petro- 
leos B.P., boasts, ironically enough, of an 'Environment 
Committee'! 

South Africa, as we have already seen, has her own 
'sphere of influence' - or Lehensraum. As for Portugal, 
what she wants her Paz Portuguesa for, is to achieve her 
'espaco nacionaV - but it is a very costly ambition, well 
beyond the means of a poor little country. 
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'The Border of Human Decency' 

'This is the border of human decency I'* 

The Swedish government is, not the only one in Western 
Europe to have realised this iK)rd^:r*. Cienmark and Nor- 
way officially objected to the fact that the June 197 1 NATO 
Ministerial Conference took place in Portugal 'whose 
political line is not in accordance with the principles and 
aims of the Charter of the United Nations'.* 

To other western governments, the British Tory one in 
particular, the 'border' is somewhere else - it lies w^ith 
profit. The influence of the business loblDies in the 
Rhodesian 'settlement', which a leading British weekly 
editorially labefled 'An Ignoble End to Emphe' * was only 
too evident; the fact that the rule of an oppressive white 
minority regime had been consolidated and the inevitable 
future consequences this was bound to bring but - includ- 
those in the economic field - were almost instantly 
forgotten in favour of calculations as to what effects the 
unloading of Rhodesia's stockpiled tobacco would have 
on the markets, and the reopening of English and other 
markets to Rhodesia now that sanctions had been lifted. 

The accent on 'business' which characterised the whole 
western attitude in this problenij was further illustrated by 
a US Congress decision, while Anglo-Rhodesian negotia- 
tions were in course, that the US would resume its pur- 
hascs of chrome from Rhodesia in defiance of the UN 
Secnrity Council Sanctions against , the illegal regime of 
Salisbury, While dockers went on strike in protest against 
the arrival of the first shipload of Rhodesian chrome^ 
Senator Edward Kennedy said that the ship would be lin- 
ioading 'a tremendous cargo of American discredit'. 

The September 1970 issiie of Stmdard Bmk Remew 
published a supplement On Angola and MozaMbique 
which read: 
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... up to a few pars ago few people oiuside Portugal and 
its colonies had any intimate knowledge of Angola. To 
most it was merely a country situated somewhere in 
Africa. Today the situation is very different. Interest in 
the progress of tiiis country is becoming widespread in 
business, financial and mining circles, particularly thosa 
in South Africa, and South African capital is starting to 
flow north. 

Gn 30 November 1970 the New York Times carried a 
twO'page advertisement on Angola, to attract new foreign 
investments. One comment on the Benguela Railway, 
whose full name incidentally is the 'Benguela Railway 
Company of the United Kingdom', read : The railway is 
one of the most profitable in the world. It has an average 
annual profit of about %io million/ 

On 19 July 197 1, the Financial Times published a special 
survey on Angola and Mozambique in which a half-page 
advertisement on Cabora Bassa - 'the greatest source of 
power in the African Continent' - read: Tortuguese Africa 
Is Booming'. The Times of 17 June 1972, in a special 
supplement on Portugal, published an advertisement quot- 
ing 'Social and Cultural Progress' in Angola by the 
Diamond Company, Diamang. One should nevertheless 
mention still another supplement in The Times, of 17 
February 1973, concerning Mozambique, with such 
appetising headlines as 'A Territory on the Move', The 
Sound of Boom!', 'transport to Success', *The Paradise', 
etc. Yet, for some time West German firms working for the 
Gabora Bassa scheme had been besieging Bonn authorities 
for insurance against war risks. Such examples of overt 
western business interest in racialist and colonial Southern 
Africa can be cited ad nauseam. 

Western politics in Southern Africa are essentially 
geared to serve such business interejfits. France is for the 
'dialogue' between Pretoria and whatever independent 
African state is willing to play this game, for no other 
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reason than her economic interests. So is Western Germany 
and, in April 1972, it was disclosed, in the Roman press, 
that Italian fascists were, together with the Greek colonels, 
financing their activities in Europe through the illegal 
trade in arms with South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal 
The same Italian fascists had revived the old Mussolini 
dream of an Italian colony in Angola by transferring to 
this country Italian settlers who could no longer stay in 
Somalia. But it is British policies in Southern Africa which 
attract the most attention. 

Because Britain has been for so long the dominant 
power in Southern Africa, and because she maintains in 
her former territories powerful economic interests and has 
a particular relationship with her 'oldest ally', Portugal, 
who stUl occupies large portions of this part of the world, 
it is impossible not to speak of her responsibilities in South- 
ern Africa. In a sense these respon.sibiIities are greater since 
America has not openly taken over from Britain there as 
it did elsewhere in the world and Washington inten- 
tionally remains in the political backstage of Southern 
Africa. This does not mean of course that the USA is 
dormant.* 

The USSR can be said to be largely absent from the 
poHtical scene in Southern Africa and, while China has a 
more active policy there, stories of 'deep Chinese penetra- 
tion' belong more to the domain of fantasy* 

In the early seventies, the British attitude towards 
Southern Africa bore the inescapable imprint of Prime 
Minister Edward Heath. Mr Heath's new Tory adminis- 
tration, as rightly pointed out in The Commonwealth 
Journal of International Affairs mentioned earlier. Las 
become 'increasingly irritated' and 'cynical' about the 
capabilities of 'African states', implying mainly Tanzania 
and Zambia. 

That Mr Heath was predisposed to feel Irritated' and 
'cynical' about Africans like Nyerere and Kaunda, is only 
too well known. For Mr Heath belongs to a class of English- 
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men who this author at least wrongly belieyed had dis- 
appeared with the Suez War fiasco. 

The British stand on Pretoria's policy of expansion - 
which Whitehall must know quite well - appears distinctly 
from Britain's attitudes and actions. Nowhere, neither at 
the UN. nor in the field, has Mr Heath shown that he is 
opposed to this policy. On the contrary he has gone a long 
way to reverse the stand of the preceding Labour govern- 
ment, to resume arms sales to South Africa and to *sell out' 
Rhodesia. These are episodes too well-known to need elahor- 
ation here. There is also the less known British policy in the 
Indian Ocean where, the Indian Ocean Soviet threat' can 
be said to ha\^e been started more by Mr Heath tlian by the 
Red Fleet itself. Mr Heath initiated the 'Indian Oceaii 
Soviet threat' because he was more pre-occupied with its 
South African implications and his strong desire to jcsume 
arms sales to South Africa. The Tory administration, which 
is motivated by 'businesji at any cost\ had in fact foimd a 
handy pretext to resume arms sales to Pretoria, On 2 Feb- 
ruary 1972, the State Department announced that it was 
in contact with the Soviet Union within view of reaching 
an agreement whereby both parties would reduce their 
naval strength in the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. 
This left Mr Heath very much as the sole champion of the 
Western cause in the Indian Ocean \ But perhaps Mr Heath 
was not entirely alone, as now France decided to send a 
naval force to the Indian Ocean.* It was clear that this 
show of the tricolors, too, was not of a nature to deter a 
Soviet threat, if any, but that it was more concerned with 
the arms sale to South Africa and increasing internal 
troubles in Madagascar, where France then had a naval 
base at Diego Snarez. Only a few days earlier, on 29 Janu- 
ary, the President of the Republic of South Africa, J. J. 
Fouche, had stated that 'the protection of the Cape Sea 
route and Soiithern Africa against communist domination' 
called for 'other countries' (i.e. other than South Africa and 
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^ the UK) to participate in the regular naval exercises held 
under the Simonstown agreement* 

What has never been said to this day, in the British 
press,* is the fact that at the 1971 Singapore Common- 
wealth Conference both Presidents Kaunda and Nyerere 
and President Obote - who was to be overthrown while re- 
turning from Singapore to Kampala - tacitly agreed that 
Britain could have a base on Mauritius, where the Royal 
Navy continues to keep a naval communications centre. 
But Mr Heath did not adopt the idea, for his conception of 
security in the Indian Ocean was bent on resuming the 
profitable arms sales to Pretoria, 

One reason Mr Heath is known to have turned down 
Mauritius' offer of a naval base, is that Britain did not have 
the money. Instead, Britain lent the island of Diego Garcia 
to the Americans, and it can be disclosed that work on the 
Diego Garcia base began secretly in July 1971 when some 
one thousand American military personnel disembarked 
there with bulldozers and other equipment. 

Another reason is Mr Heath's almost pathological dislike 
of Presidents Kaimda and Nyerere. This attitude of 
personal vengeance was further evidenced when it became 
known, at the end of January 197a, that on the specific re- 
quest of the British government, the World Bank had 
stopped a ^4,300,000 loan through its International De- 
velppment Association for a vital tea development pro- 
gramme in Tanzania, which would allow thousands of 
peasants living at the subsistence level to move into a cash 
economy, 

Mr Heath never approached his Commonwealth partners 
of Tanzania and Kenya to propose a joint defence agree- 
ment, for both these African countries are also interested 
in Indian Ocean security; his mind was set on the Simons- 
town naval base agreement with South Africa and the 
perspective of British dockyards (instead of French ones) 
producing warships for Pretoria, 
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The hallmark of Mr Heath's foreign policy is a brusque 
take-it-oi-leave-it unsentimental realism in which British 
interests (as the Government interprets them) are put, 
Palmerston-fityle, unashamedly first. This real-politik has 
led the Prime Minister into some uncomfortable postures. 
It has, f 6r instance, left him facing it out with the leaders 
of the black Commonwealth, because of his willingness 
to sell arms to South Africa, and giving the impression 
that he was even prepared to see the Commonwealth 
break up rather than shift his own position - presumably 
on the grounds that if the Commonwealth could break 
up so easily it was not worth too much worry. Now Mr 
Heath and Lord Carrington have applied the same 
approach to Malta, and this time there is to be a parting 

q£ the ways Mr Heath and Lord Carrington have, 

however, done the right thing in not being frightened by 
Reds in the Med ™ which makes it even odder that they 
should have been prepared to pay so dear in terms of 
Commonwealth amity allegedly for fear of Reds iii the 
Indian Ocean.* 

Africans will be understood if they return the compli- 
ment and they, too, feel Irritated' and ^cynical' about Mr 
Heath and his administration^ 

Despite her military |K>Wer, the apartheid regime has its 
vulnerable points too, and could be considerably shaken if, 
for example, the Zulu workers imitated their brethren from 
Ovamboland and went on strike en ?nasse. Such an eventu- 
ality, of course, would not cancel the fact that the backbone 
of apartheid is constituted by a lot of diehards* who will 
only be dislodged by force* It is not iiTekvaut to stress 
here, that the inevitability of violence in South Africa is 
such that even as moderate a figure as the Bishop of Zulu- 
land was quoted in The Times of 17 May 1972 as saying 
*that the harshness of discrimination made a black man 
look simple and naive if he continued to advocate the 
effectiveness of non-violence . . . few whites in South Africa 
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were committed to non-violence and there was no reason 
why there should be any more extensive commitment 
among blacks'. 

Nonetheless, South Africa has to act like a person who 
knows that, in the long run, she will be cornered and she is 
acting along two lines accordingly - increase her military 
power and conduct her foreign policy more along a pattern 
of plots, by taking advantage of the current isolated posi- 
tion of President Nyerere and President Kaunda in particu- 
lar, and act before it is too late with regard to the 
FRELIMO and the MPLA which threaten her Mozam- 
bican and Angolan buffer states. 

The announcement that French Mirage III and F.i 
jets are to be built in South Africa on licence led the Sun- 
day Times* to consider this new aspect of the close-working 
mihtafy partnership between Pretoria and Paris as a 'pre- 
lude' to a 'master-plan', still in its formative stages, to 
establish a dominant power bloc in Africa. This attempt 
to create a * defence pact in Southern Africa' with the in- 
clusion of Rhodesia, Portugal^ Malawi, Madagascar, Les- 
otho, Swaziland and Botswana - under South African 
leadership - had the blessing of France, 

The supreme ambition of the Defence Force diehards, is 
to possess the atom bomb. In the summer of 1970, Premier 
Vorster disclosed that work had already started on build- 
ing a pilot plaut to produce enriched manium, which would 
make South Africa 'the West's fourth atomic power\ The 
British author Richard West suggests in a study of the Rio 
Tinto-Zinc British mining corporation which cooperates 
with the Pretoria government, that the Rossing mine, 
located in Namibia, will provide South Africa with the 
nieans to make nuclear weapons,* Le Monde of 12 Feb- 
ruai-y 197a, confirmed by The Times of 20 August 1973, 
spoke of a new method found in South Africa, about which 
nothing is known, to enrich uranium. Israel is reported tip 
t-e cooperating with South Africa on atomic matters. 

A word should be said here about Israel, which does not 
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publicly rate as a main supplier of arms to South Africa* 
Because Israel haa a vast programme of technical assistance 
in A&iea, where she also cultivates profitable commercial 
and economic relations, she has displayed the greatest skill* 
in hiding much of her relationship with South Africa, 
which can go a long sentimental way, if one remembers 
that some leading Israeli personalities have family connec- 
tions in South Africa - they include the Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban and General Mordechai Hod, Head of the 
Israel Air Force, who on the occasion of a visit to South 
Africa in September 1967, lectured student officers of the 
South African Air Force college at Voortrekkhoogte on the 
tactics his airmen used in the Middle East. It may well be 
that such visitors account in part, for South African threats 
of 'Israeli-like raids' against Zambia. Stella Levy, a colonel 
in the Israeli army, went to South Africa in 1970 to give a 
series of lectures on 'counter-insurrection' and to recruit 
female South Africans of Jewish descent for the Israeli 
army. It is also worth noting that Israel, which has gone to 
such lengths to catch up with former Nazi criminals all 
over the world, is remarkably rQactive about such of these 
people who are knOAvn to have found haven in South Africa 
and Namibia, 

The celebrated Israeli sub-machine gun, Uzi, is manu- 
factured under licence - transacted through Belgium - in 
South Africa, and according to a statement made by the 
Director of Israel's military industries, on lo December 
r97o. South Africa headed the list of clients for Israeli 
armament, whose exports had increased five times in 1970, 
compared to 1967. There is little doubt that, taking advan- 
tage of the arms embargo decreed by the UN against South 
Africa, Israel must have iacreased her arms sales to Pre- 
toria. According to Le Monde Israeli exports to South 
Africa increased from I3 million in 1969 to |io million in 
1970 and they would reach %20 million in 1973^* Israel's 
new sea-sea Gabriel missile is believed to have been sold to 
South Africa; there are reports of cooperation in the atomic 
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field, and this author has reliably learned that, in case of 
necessity, the Sooth African Air Force would have recourse 
to Israeli pilots to handle its French-built Mirages, For, 
however strange it may sound, as I write this South Africa 
does not have enough pilots of her own to handle all the 
Mirages she possesses, and the few suitable catididate pilots 
for these planes had been lured, by better pay, to the SAA, 
In 1970 and 1971 a few South African pilots had a mad 
time in trying to keep ia the air a large number of Mirages 
to prevent them from being grounded. 

What is South Africa building up all this armament for? 
There is, of course, the good excuse of the Soviet or Chinese 
threats, but even before any representative of Mao had sCt 
foot m Africa apartheid and its logic were at work. 

An official South African publication. The Concept of 
Economic Cooperation in Southern Africa,^ and much 
more explicitly another book. The Third Africa provide 
fascinating reading. Under a pseudo-economic terminology 
they unveil the whole domineering strategy of apartheid, 
the steps South Africa is to take to maintain herself by 
creating a zone of economic and political dominance; A 
circle on the official South African map we reproduce on 
page 32 shows the border of this sphere of influence. 

The strategy behind this grand scheme was popularised 
in May 1969 in the South African FinmCial Gmette : 

The best way in which we can neutralize the ejfforts by 
the Anti-Apartheid Movements, SANROC, the Afro- 
Asian Block h\ the United Nations, to isolate and under- 
mine South Africa's safety is to make a diplomatic break- 
through in Africa. 

If South Africa could gain the support of a number of 
African States, these enemy groups would be left without 
a cause and the RepubliG's iaternatiorial position would 
improve drastically. 

These movements should in the first instance not be 
fought in London, New York or other World cities, but 
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in Africa. Africa is South Afric^s passport to success in 
the international world. 

The Report from South Africa* which is distributed by 
the South African Foundation had this to say : 

Decolonisation has left a vacuum in Black Africa which 
South Africa is quietly moving out to filL South Africans 
are playing an important role as expatriate experts vital 
in the newly independent nations* Their companies are 
busy in such lands as Malawi and Mozambique. Their 
money is financing the projects* And their intelligence 
mm are building a chain of listening posts across the con- 
tinent^ 

But pcrhapi^ matters were stated most convincingly in 
The Third Africa which said : 

On its part South Africa dominates 'The Third 
Afiica'* to the same if not a greater extent that the 
United States enjoys pre-eminence in the Americas and 
so, very much like the US with the CIA and all, in the 
Southern hemisphere of America, South Africa conducts 
her 'plots' in Southern Africa^ 

Late in 1970, in State House Lusaka, this author t^^'as 
speaking to President Kaunda - the Zambian leader who 
knew then of the plot to silence him. Events followed in 
quick succession, and this ^uthtpr remembers another con- 
versation - in State House, Dar es Salaam, in May 1971. 
President Nyerere had felt worried enough about the situ- 
ation in the sister Republic of Zambia, to send his Special 
Assistant B. Munanka to Lusaka that very next morniug. 
The outline of the plot, which was well under way, had 
already been brought to public attention in a Tanzanian 
daily. The Standard,"^ entitled The Pattern of Strangu- 
lation Engulfs Africa' ~ lu a remarkable political analysis 
the author said: 

. - * The road that Mwalimu Nyerere has chosen for his 
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people is that of non-alignment. But today we see the 
horrible truth - that it is a path beset with enormous 
difficulties . . . one that ... is not favoured by the major 
powers. The way of the West, and especially the US is 
to assume that those who are not with them are against 
them. That is why the people of Indo-China have been 
given the choice of Western domination or death. 

Much the same thing is happening in Africa, but in a 
more subtle fashion. The ideal of African unity is slowly 
but surely being eroded and those ccnmtries which value 
their independence ... are being isolated. 

It is abundantly dear that the pressm-e is on to force 
Tanzania to toe the western line . . . 

With the OAU in apparent disarray , . * it came as no 
■ surprise that Britain^s decision to sell arms to South 
Africa brought only a muted response from the free 
nations of Africa, 

Knowing the political chaos caused by the Uganda 
,,qoup, Prime Minister Heatli felt safe to make his an- 
Vpouncement. And if he expected little reaction, he got 
^hat he expected* 

;j What brought about this sudden change of stance, this 
,>wering of voices by Africa's leaders? Was it the Uganda 
cOup alone? Hardly, for it seems there are other, more 
powerful influences at work. 

It is common knowledge, for instance, that Zambia is ex- 
periencing a series of iuternal and external problems not 
the least of which is the sudden drop of copper prices on 
the world market. This sudden, downward fluctuation is 
reminiscent, in a sinister way^ of the collapse of sisal prices 
following nation ali^^ati on of the industry in Tanzania. 

There are also reports of tribal and factional differences 
wdthin Zambia and of a serious food shortage in some 
parts of the country. These reports are not to be doubted, 
because Zambia has openly admitted that she is buying 
maize to help oJEset famine. 

Subtle pressirre? on Tanzania also are evident, like the 
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decision by major shipping lines to place a 25 per cent 
surcharge on all goods moving through Dar-es-Salaam. 

Taken individually, these events may not seem to be 
too important. But collectively - and in the light of the 
Uganda coup - they form a pattern of strangulation that 
seems to be enveloptng a whole region of Africa - . . 

What did President Kaunda already know in late 1970? 
That the tactics against him would be economic blockade 
harassments by Portugal ... to be followed by South 
African offers of economic assistance and that whUe 
military intimidations on the borders would take place . • • 
the 'main effort' would be to win over Zambia 'from the 
interior' ... by nurturing tribal divisions and in particular 
by playing on the weaknesses of the administration formed 
by the new national bourgeoisie . , . 

In early 1971? Zatnbia was struck by an acute food short- 
age, due to the Portuguese who almost totally cut the flow 
of Zambian imports through the ports of Beira, Nacala and 
Lourenco Marques in Mozambique and Lobito in Angola 
. , . Zambia had to go through the humiliation of importing 
maize from where it was conveniently available from 
South Africa and Rhodesia.* 

Following the crisis created by the food shortage, and 
while internal political quarrels, which we shall deal with 
in the next chapter, were under way in Lusaka, there was^ 
in October, at Mwiiinunga (see last chapter in this book) on 
Zambia's north-western frontier, a harassment on the 
border by the Portuguese. During the same month, in the 
south. South African armed police entered Zambian ter- 
ritory, from the strategic Caprivi strip, under the 'law' of 
'hot pursuit' - used by the French against Timisia, at Sakiet 
Sidi Youssef, during the Algerian War, 

Would increasing Portuguese inability to cope with the 
steady advance of nationalist guerillas in Angola and 
Mozambique compel Pretoria to act m a more decisive way 
before it was too late? In Angola's Kunene region, in- 
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habited by the Ovambos whose brethren had already re- 
belled in Namibia, the MPLA had activated a new front 
known as the 6th Region and in Mozambique FRELtMO 
activities were closing in on the Cabora Bassa region to the 
great worry of West German firms involved in the dam 
project. FRELIMO was furthermore successfully sabotag- 
ing Malawi's rail and road connections with Beira and 
Rhodesia, In a dispatch from Sahsbury dated 31 May 1972, 
the Financial Times reported that FRELIMO activities 
in the Tete Province were 'posing increasingly serious pro- 
lems for Rhodesian security forces'. On 8 April, South 
Africa's Minister of Police S. L. Muller, warned President 
Kaunda about Pretoria's 'mounting impatience' over the 
activities of Zambia-based guerillas in the Caprivi strip 
and a week later thirteen Portuguese aircraft attacked the 
Tanzanian village of Kitaya. 

'Joint operations' - between South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Portugal - against the MPLA and FRELIMO were decided 
upon, according to The Observer of 39 February 1972, on 
the occasion of the visit of the rebel Rhodesian Premier 
Smith to Mr Vorster during that month/Shortly after this 
visit, the President of the South African Armaments Board, 
Prof. Samuels, stated on 25 March in a BBC monitored 
broadcast from Johannesburg, that South Africa 'could not 
allow Mozambique and Angola to fall because in the 
struggle against communist influence in Africa, South 
Africa's northern frontier could be taken as the border of 
Zaire across Zambia to Tanzania". There could be no 
clearer assertion of the Lebensraum policy, but there was 
equally no indication whatsoever that the Western world 
was in any w^ay to stand against this blatant intention to 
now openly violate *the borders of human decency'. 

The West had done its hypocritical best, France in par- 
ticular, to bring about Voerster's 'master plan' of 'the 
dialogue'. But, mid-summer 1972, 'the dialogue' was a lame 
duck. President Houphouet-Boigny found it wiser to keep 
silent and an even greater advocate of *the dialogue*, Presi- 
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dent Tsiranana of the Malagasy republic was overthrt^wi* 
The 'Madagascar blow* was all the greater in that students 
in revolt not only obtained the termination of all forms of 
cooperation with Pretoria, but also called for an end to 
the French naval base at Diego Suarez. Even more impor- 
tant, they asked for an end to the continued applicatian of 
an alien educational system - the French baccalaureat. 
Chain reaction against la culture franqaise, in its tradi- 
tional colonial form, took place at once elsewhere in franco- 
phone Africa. 

With even little Lesotho, b.iidlocked within South 
Africa, challenging 'the dialogue; ihe next alternative of 
Voerster*s 'master plan' was put into action with increasing 
urgency - the oveTthiow of Presidents Kaunda and 
Nyerere by any and all means, including assassination, 
which would, as in the cases of Cabral and Mondlane, be 
carried out by African traitors with 'the long arms' of the 
BOSS andDGS dose at hand. 

Kaunda - so much more vulnerable because of tribal 
divisions in Zambia^ and because of his copper-spoilt bour- 
geois administrators — and Nyerere should be replaced by 
Banda-like black racialist dictators for there was nothing 
that would suit the white racialists better. 

With Ian Smith becoming too much of a rehe] for 
Whitehall, Mr Heath would also prefer a Banda-like solu- 
tion in Salisbury, The closure of the Khodesian/Zambian 
border by Salisbury in early 1973 backfired, and tlie block- 
ade in fact proved to be a blessing for Kaunda who decided 
to keep the border closed after Ian Smith had reopened it. 
It will be revealed one day how much the bourgeois ele- 
ments of the Zambian Administration tried to convince 
Kaunda that he had better continue relying on old colonial 
roots rather than accepting the spontaneous Tanzardan 
ofEer, which has made Dar es Salaam virtually a Zambian 
port. On 1$ March and again on 22 August President 
Kaunda warned that under the pretext of attacking 
gUeriUa trainitig camps. South Africans and Rhodesians 



would attack Zambian towns and villages. 

On 2 September, in au interview with a West German 
newspaper, Dr Caetano accused Zambia of being the 
'pivotal point of unrest' in Portugal's colonies. Information 
was also at hand indicating that South Africa and Rhodesia 
would attempt to sabotage and/ or raid Dar es Salaam, 
now the life-line of Mozambique^ Zambia/and Angola. 
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The Emergent Blaidrk Bourgeois lMati<>nalist 
Class 

A FE W days before the Lusaka non-aligned summit, Presi- 
dent Kaunda held a prefix interview, which is memorable 
both for what he said and for its setting. 

The decor was that of a simple African hut village, at 
Mfuwe, in the game reserve of Lunluangwa Valley, to 
where the President escapes when he can, to rest and reflect; 
the interviewers were Maria-Antonietta Macciocchi, the 
well-known Italian journalist and author and the tlien mem- 
ber of parliament (Communist), the respected French 
journahst from Le Monde, Jacques Nobecourt, and Alberto 
Jacoviello, of UUnita, and Italy's best foreign policy com- 
mentator.* 

Doctor Kaunda, a man of a warmth and simplicity which 
are hard to describe^ whose belief in 'humanism' has be- 
come his political philosophyy was at his best in this capti- 
vating setting in the very heart of Africa. 

1 thought I had met a prophet/ Jacoviello was to write. 

Talking of how he envisaged the growth of his country, 
with a perpetual accent on the 'value of man and of his 
environment' - well before 'environment' became such a 
fashionable expression in the mouths of politicians - 
Kaunda said at one point : *But I have fears that whUe try- 
ing to build up Zambia, I am myself unleashing forces, 
mainly a class of national bourgeoisie, which will prove 
more difficult to deal with than the former colonial 
masters/ 

At thi^ point, this author should acknowledge the com- 
plete analysis made of President Kaunda by Jacoviello, 
which would have read ; * , a prophet - but a disarmed 
one'. Jacoviello, a personal friend, deleted these last words 
from his copy when discussing the interview with this 
author, who has now to confess that he did not at that 
time believe that Zambia's well-fed and well-paid emergent 
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bourgeoisie would contribute to weaken its leader so much 
in such a short time* 

The lack of any serious militant past - only a hi ;dful 
really struggled and the rest had their independence 
granted with the usual British ceremonials - and the 'silver 
spoon' of Zambian copper have resulted in the majority of 
educated Zarnhiaus looking more for the comforts of life 
and tragically lacking national and political consciousness. 
It is this author's conviction that, without Kaunda, this 
bourgeoisie would easily turn Zambia into *a Malawi'. 

President Nyererc, the real brother-in-arms of Kaunda, 
knew this only too well and, when addressing a meeting of 
Zambia's UNIP party at Mulungushi in 1971 he said: 'All 
they [the neo-colonial forces] need, is to call you Your Ex- 
cellencies . , , to get round you/ {Even in Tanzania, where 
political consciousness is much more developed and the 
TANU party is much more aware of its role, the Standard 
M^as to say : Ten years after independence, the nation still 
has among its officials many who are more impressed by 
business suits and cocktail parties than by production 
figures/) As a result, Zambian bourgeoisie only pays lip 
service to the struggle against colonialism and apartheid. It 
proved easier for President Kaunda to pull Italy out of the 
Cabora Eassa scheme than to make an end to such essential 
imports as . . . Portuguet^e and South African wine! 

However contradictory as this may seem it would suit 
Pretoria should a black racialist come to power in Zambia - 
the theory is more difficult to apply in Tanzania where 
tribalism is on a very low ebb and racialism less flagrant - 
for, to the master-mitlds of apartheid, th.^ idea would be to 
have on the one hand white racialists with their black boys, 
and on the other black racialists with their white boys. Men 
like Kaunda and Nyerere xvho believe in multiracialism are 
dangerous men in the pay of Moscow - or preferably 
Peking. Two well-known western authors - Leonard Barnes 
and Rene Dumont* - have dealt at length vfith the havoc 
being created by the African bourgeois clksses to the par- 
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ticular detriment of the peasant class. Barnes speaks of 'the 
politicians and administrators of black African states [who] 
have degenerated into highly privileged and highly dis- 
illusioned cliques with no care heyond the material concerns 
of their own closed shop\ tfe appropriately goes on to 
descrihe how foreign 'aid' resulted mainly in the creation of 
a parasitic caste of government employees whose overriding 
ambition is to appropriate for themselves an ever increasing 
proportion of public revenue, Dumont speaks of 'urhaB 
privileged minorities' who have replaced the white colon- 
iser - of their abusive profits, their total disregard of the 
public interest, and of their alliance 'with neo-colonialism'. 

The same emergent African bourgeois classes are to be 
found in power over practically all Africa, which explains 
why the OAU stand has been so weakened - for the Organ- 
isation of African Unity is just like the UN, a reflection of 
what its members make of it - and why, in particular, so 
many former French colonies have so easily fallen imder 
the pressure of Paris* and have sunk to the depths of accept- 
ing, with various nuances, the ^dialogue' with South Africa. 

In 1971, matters looked so bad for the OAU that it was 
thought that its June Summit session would turn into a 
victory for tliose African leaders who listen more to Paris 
and London, but this did not happen and the OAU man- 
aged to shake off its lethargy; the Western manoeuvre to 
start the OAU along the treacherous path of 'dialogue' was 
adroitly exposed by the Nigerian delegate who acted in a 
manner which would oblige those who wanted to com- 
promise with South Africa to come out publicly. And this 
they could never do, because -dialogue' to start with, is un- 
acceptable to their own public opinions. A significant anti- 
colonial victory was scored when the OAU decided to with- 
draw recognition of the Angolan puppet liberation move- 
ment of Roberto Holden known as the Gouvernement 
Revolutionnaire de V Angola en Exil (GRAE), supported by 
Mobutu's Congo, Tunisia and a few others - but above 
all by the CIA/ 
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The i)\h Summit of the OAU, in June 1972, in Rabat, 
took place when there was a growing feeling among Heads 
of State that time had come - at last — to intensify the 
struggle against white minority regimes, with Portugal be- 
coming the main target. Member countries decided - with 
the sole exception of Banda's Malawi, which boycotted the 
Somrait - to increase their contribution to tlie African Lib- 
eration Committee by 50 per cent and for the first time Lib- 
eration Movements were admitted to the debates with the 
right to decide on resolutions affecting them; announcing 
this to the press, the OAU s militant Assistant Secretary, 
General Mohamed Sahnoun, of Algeria, bluntly said; 'a 
gross error of the past has thus been corrected, for hitherto 
Liberation Movements were learning of decisions affecting 
them sometime after you gentlemen of the press'. 

Two other events took place in Rabat concerning the anti- 
colonial struggle which I feel should be registered in this 
chapter. It could be said that, for all practical purposes, the 
COIS'CP - the Conference of Nationalist Organisations of 
the Portuguese Colonies - (see the foxthcoming chapter, 
'The Armed Struggle') had come to an end in this very 
city of Rabat where it had been created over a decade agt>. 
It could be said that the CONCP was the victim of the 
realities of geo-poiitics which cause many to err ivhen speak- 
ing of the 'three Portuguese colonies' forgetting that two of 
them, so different in size and potential - Angola and 
Mozambique - are located in Southern Africa while tiny 
Guinea Bissao is located in the much easier context of West 
Africa, As years went on and each movement got more in- 
volved in its own territory, the realities of geo-politics were 
bound to reveal them.selves and the CONCP to become 
more and more of a theoretical organisation. This tendency 
increased, with the PAIGC - closer to Algeria and Western 
and Eastern Europe - inevitably acting more and more as 
a cavalier seuL In 1972 there were growing rumours that 
Portugal - pressed by London.and Washington - would be 
ready to grant independence to Guinea Bissao hut minus 
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the alMmpoitant Cape Verde islands^ and the UN decided 
to lecognist; the PAIGC as the sole representative of Guinea 
Bissao, Superficially at least, it looked as if independence 
might not be that far away for the PAIGC - while in the 
deep South of Africa both MPLA and FRELIMO were 
heading for bitter fights with the brutal forces of South 
AjErica, When Amilcar Cahral, a resolute revolutionary, 
addressed the Heads of State at Rabat, his speech already 
had the overtones ... of a Head of State, 

The second event - one which could have far-reaching 
consequences in Southern Africa and bring the war to the 
doors of Luanda - was the 'reconciliation', under OAU 
auspices, between MPLA and ALNA, the 'Angolan 
National Liberation Army' - the military arm of the 
FLNA. 

Nothing could better illustrate the importance of this 
'reeoncihation' - if it works - than the fact that under 
Roberto Hdlden, ALNA's only job is, assisted by Mobutu's 
army, to prevent the MPLA from penetrating Angola from 
the North, from Zaire where ALNA is stationed, to re- 
activate its I fit region which reaches close to Luanda and 
which has remained isolated for a long time. The 'reconcili- 
ation' should in theory at least, for it presupposes that 
Mobutu would in the final analysis stop preventing the 
MPLA from crossing his territory, change the face-of th^ 
war in Angola overnight. 

On 30 March 1972 MPLA's Tighting Angola' radio 
{operating from Brazzaville) broadcast the following state- 
ment by Agostinho Neto: 'We are in a position to guar- 
antee to all the African countries, whose territories may be 
used as bases for our national liberation struggle, full 
respea for their sovereignty . . , We guarantee not to inter- 
fere in their interna! aferrs . , / Neto was also to add that 
the unity of the entire Angolan people was necesfiary if 
Angola was to obtain independence. 

This broadcast was made with the reconciliation-to-cofne 
in view, and to reassure General Mobutu that the MPLA 
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would net interfere in his domestic affairs, for not only are 
there some 600,000 discontented Angolan refugees in and 
around Kinshasa, but General Mobutu's reactionary policies 
are meeting with opposition within Zaire itself. The state- 
ment also reflected the MPLA's anti-tribal attitude (the 
ALNA IS entirely tribal) and the priority ii; gives to unity. 
Finally being able to crnss Zaire's border has a political 
price which the MPLA was ready to pay. 

At Rabat, durmg a closed session of the OAU, Agostinho 
Neto said: 'I am ready for unity [with ALNA] right now 
if possible/ Mobutu and Holden looked cornered for in 
their minds 'reconciliation' was only a tactic. The Heads of 
State asked for reconciliation to be effective as £r{>m the 
OAU's next summit, with Presidents Gowon of Nigeria and 
Boumedienne of Algeria pressurising Mobutu, who was 
forced to appear at least as being in favour of reconciUation. 
Roberto Holden had for a long time ceased to be a force to 
reckon with; many of his followers had already joined 
MPLA ranks in Congo-Brazzaville well before the Rabat 
meeting. This, Mobutu knew only too weU. It is an open 
secret that since 1963, under the late Kasavubu, an agree- 
ment has existed between Kinshasa and the Portuguese 
authorities of Angola under the pretext of ^controlling 
communists* and also for continued trade. This accord 
was further fortified when in 1 969 a state secretary of the 
Mobutu government visited the Portuguese. Then too, 
Zaire is, together with Ethiopia, a main concern of the US 
Strategic Command in Africa and one hardly sees the 
NATO ~ or the CIA - allowing Mobutu to open wide his 
borders to the MPLA,* Real hope lies in the fact that 
through this 'reconciliation' the MPLA may be able to 
infiltrate some men and equipment to its ist Region. 

The Rabat OAU Summit was described by Colin Legum, 
in The Observe of iS June, as the one where African 
States appeared more closely united than at any time in the 
nine years since the establishment of the Organisation of 
African Unity. But this unity was mainly in appearance^ 
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as the OAU could only be a conglomeration of mostly 
bourgeois African leaders, nominally independent but 
otherwise still deep in the shadow of colonialism. Freedom 
fighters at Rabat agreed more with Professor Leonard 
Barnes* that 'the OAU is nothing more than the continent- 
wide trade-union of the kleptocrats mere 
thought of a pervasive and popular underground move- 
ment sends shivers down every kleptocrat's spine'* 

The African scenery can be fertile and before the Heads 
of State met again in the May of 1973, in Addis - to 
realise among other things that King Hassan of Morocco 
had stUi not made good the 1 1,000,000 contribution to 
Liberation Movements he had announced with such fan- 
fare at the previous Rabat summit - two imf oreseen capital 
events were to take place. The first - which made world 
headlines at once - was the assassination of A mil car 
CabraL The second - a closed secret for some time and 
stiU not well-known as these lines are being written - 
was an attempt to liquidate the leader of the MPLA and 
interrupt the 'Neto trail' vrhich from Zambia's eastern 
horder (it starts in fact, at the port of Dar es Salaam) goe& 
deep into Angola. 

The real depth of the *Neto trail' - almost 3,000 kms 
long - into the heart of Angola is sorriething the MPLA 
is religiously silent about. Observers were however sur- 
prised to see from a Portuguese military map how unsus- 
pectedly deep this trail had gone into Angola, in the Bie 
province particularly. The map, dated 'February 1972' and 
belonging to the 2nd REP Portuguese unit based in 
Luanda was brought to Amsterdam by a Portuguese officer 
who deserted. Owing to lack, of space it could not be pub- 
lished in this book, but it was reproduced in the Dutch 
weekly Vrij Nederland of 18 August 1973. 

On 18 October 1972, addressing a UN Committee in 
New York, Amilcar Cabral announced that liberated areas 
of Guinea Bissao would be declared an 'indqjcndent state' 
end of 1972 Or beginning 1973. Elections by universal, 
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direct, and secret vote, for a People's National Assembly of 
Guinea Bissao were already held in April-June 1972. But 
on 20 January 1973, Cabral was treacherously murdered in 
front of his own house with two pistol shots, and when he 
fell, still alive, was finished off with several sprays of auto- 
matic weapons. Radio Conakry - as erratic as ever - con- 
fused the issue by attributing the murder to 'imperialism 
and neo-colonialism' when it should in fact have 
been attributed to the hirelings of imperialism and neo- 
colonialism. Alk including an editorial in the Times of 
London, easily saw in this murder 'the long arm' of Portu- 
gah It remained nevertheless for the facts to be squarely 
faced - that the very essence of Cabral's murder (perpe- 
trated by at least thirty PAIGC members including the 
Navy Chief, who was obviously able to penetrate the tight 
security system surrounding Cabral' s house) was a concoc- 
tion of personal ambitions and tribalism: Guinea Bissao 
versus the Cape Verde intellectuals, of whom Cabral was 
the best example. It will obviously not be easy to know in 
detail the many factors which must have caused CabraFs 
assassination. For sure, Lisbon cannot have been pleased 
at the idea of an independent Guinea Bisi^ao. On the other 
hand such an independent state in the liberated parts of 
the mainland hut under the leadership of a Cape Verdian 
may have sparked off dormant tribalism among the main- 
land people, and was ably exploited by the Portuguese, 
Another obscure point; what role, if any, in Cabral's 
murder did the dissidents of Sckoii Toure play? In Nov- 
ember 1970 they had constituted the main force in the 
Portuguese-led attempts at invading Conakry - was it not 
Cabral and not Sekou Toure, who was instrumental in 
repelling these Portuguese /Sekou Toure dissidents? And 
liad not the Portuguese on this very occasion tried to 
eliminate Cabral or capture him, by using the.se dissidents? 

An easier explanation could ascribe the whole murder 
episode to the Portuguese and it may not be irrelevant to 
remember in this connection a thought of Cabral himself: 
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'Imperialism is criminal and without scruple . . . but 
we must not put everything on it^ back, for, as goes an 
AjErican proverb, rice cooks only inside the catildron/ 
{Afrique-Asie, 21 August 1972) 

It should also be noted that Cabral'is assassination came 
at a moment when the guerillas had obtained belter arms, 
122 mm. rockets and ground-to-air missiles, which had put 
an end to the hitherto unchallenged Portuguese air 
superiority. In April 1973 the Portuguese Air Commander 
in Guinea Bissao, Lt,-CoL Almeida Brito himself had been 
shot down in his Fiat G-91. By 10 September 1973, PAIGC 
had downed twenty-one planes, 

Cabral's untimely death h a severe setback, but there are 
strong reasons to believe that the very spirit he created 
w^ill ensure that the %ht for liberation of Guinea Bissao 
and Cape Verde will succeed. Paths of revolution are such 
that Cabral is neither the first nor the last leader to have 
been betrayed by the very ones he wanted to free. 

Cabral's post of Secretary-General of the PAIGC went 
to Aristide Maria Pereira, a radio technician aged forty- 
nine, and a founder niember of the PAIGG together with 
Amilcar CabraL 

Commenting on Cabral's assassination, The Economist^ 
of 27 January 1973^ said: 'Mr Cabral'^s achievement was 
to make the PAIGC into a force %vhich fought with schools^ 
clinics and ballot boxes as well as with weapons, and which 
can sustain its momentum even without his leadership.' 

It was not a prophecy in vain, for Cabral*s decision to 
create an independent Republic of Guinea Bissao - in the 
liberated areas of Boe, in Eastern Guinea - became a reality 
on 24 September 1973- Thus came to an end, at least in 
part, 2L colony founded by the Portuguese in 1S79. Guinea, 
Togo, Tanzania, Ghana, Nigeria, Mauritania, Congo, 
Liberia, Algeria, Syria and Yugoslavia - followed by 
China " at once recognised the new state; more recognition 
was to come. By 1 October the USSR had become the 44th 
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nation to recognise the new state, Lisbon branded the pro- 
clamation of the republic as an *act of propaganda . . • 
which does not correspond at all to conditions reigning in 
this Portuguese province'. But in the same breath, Lisbon 
announced the election of two deputies to represent in 
the National Assembly in Lisbon • , . the Portuguese State 
of India' - Goa, Damao and Diu and the small enclaves of 
Dadra and Nagar-Aveli, all lost to invading Indian troops 
in 1961 ! 

Luiz Cabrai, Amikar's half-brother, was appointed 
President of the Council of State, also remaining Assistant 
Secretary-General of the party. 

The event also meant the end of a Guinean career for 
another of those generals who felt so assured of their 
supremacy: General Spinola was replaced as G-in-C, 
Guinea Bissao by General Bettencourt Rodriguez:, who had 
Angolan experience. 

The attempt to eliminate Neto and cut the MPLA's 
Zam.bian link is a curious one. {The noted Italian journalist 
Pietro Pctrucci was the first to publish an account of this 
story in Af rigue-Asie of 20 August 1973, The very first iridi- 
cation that an attempt against the life of Dr Agostinho Neto 
had been discovered and that he was being pressurised 
to negotiate with the Portuguese appeared, however, in the 
Paris daily La Croix, ol 1 8 April 1 973.) It can best be told 
by going back to 13 December 1972 when the smprising 
announcement came from Kinshasa that an MPLA/ 
FLNA Agreement had been reached under the auspices of 
General Mobutu and the Foreign Ministers of Tanzania, 
Congo and Zambia, A Supreme Revolutionary Council 
for Angola, to be presided over by FLNA with an MPLA 
vice-presidentj was formed with two branches - political, 
presided over by FNLA, and military, presided over by 
MPLA. Many an observer - left-wing groups in the West 
^ti particular - felt surprised, for had not Roberto Holden 
been felt to be a 'racialist' and 'an American agent'? For 
the MPLA rank and file - except for faraway units which 
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GQuld not be reached quickly - there was little surprise, for 
it was Neto's twenty-third attempt to achieve unity with 
FLNA *to avoid fractionalism for if ethnic differences are 
exploited they can explode into tribal contradictions'. 
What left-wing theoreticians could not reahse were the 
realities of tribal structures in Angola. Neto has often 
chosen to spend more time trying to smooth out the 
differences in the interior - arising from complaints that 
someone from one tribe had said he had been given less 
salt or a smaller cake of soap than someone else from a 
different tribe - than attending a conference abroad* 
Another point which many others missed is the difference 
that should be made between Roberto Hoi den on the one 
hand and the FLNA militants on the other - of whom 
an increasing number had been deserting to MPLA camps 
in the Congo or revolting against Holden. Mobutu troops 
had to intervene on 26 March 1972 to quash a revolt of 
FLNA militants against Holden at the Kikunzu base, in 
the Katanga, Last but not least, there was, and remains, 
for MPLA the short route from Zaire, to relieve militants 
north of Luanda in the ist Region, These MPLA guerillas 
have largely been isolated - and squeezed by the Portu- 
guese from the south, and the Holden men from the 
north - since 1963 when Zaire (then Congo-Leopoldville) 
put a forcible end to MPLA presence in its territory* 

There was rejoicing among the some 600,000 Angolan 
refugees in and around the Zaire capital when for the first 
tiine since 1963 an MPLA delegation led by Neto crossed 
the ri^ei from Brazzaville into Kinshasa in December 
1972. Keto was preceded and followed on the same voyage 
by the Ambassadors of China and North Korea with 
whom General Mobutu, who was at that time playing at 
being the 'progressive', had established diplomatic relations, 

Holden's true feehngs about the 'reconciliation* were 
registered in The Times of 27 December 1972 in an inter- 
view obviously granted shortly before the Agreement was 
reached; he stated he was opposed to joining ranks with 
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the 'Communist MPLA", It was again quite obvious that 
it was his big boss, General Mobutu, who made him in 
a short time tactically change his mind. Unfortunately for 
Holden, his interview was published some two weeks after 
he had 'agreed to unite with MPLA\ 

But very soon it was clear that Mobutu vi^as not genuine 
in his promise that MPLA would henceforth be allowed 
to operate from Zaire. For, it can be disclosed, the very 
minute the agreement was signed by the FLNA, Neto 
asked that a small group of MPLA guerillas should come 
from the Congo 'without weapons* (to satisfy Mobutu), in 
order to cross Zaire into Angola from where they would 
then return with several hundred Angolans, Then, as per 
the agreement, Holden was to contribute an equal number 
of men and they would all be trained together by MPLA 
at one of the many military bases Mobutu had contracted 
would be put at their disposal. Neto's (test) request has yet 
to be answered to this date. 

What happened next is that during discussions for the 
'implementation of the agreement' early in 1973 MPLA 
and FLNA, who had ironed out most difi&culties thanks to 
the MPLA delegation making all possible concessions, ran 
into a stumbling-block: Holden insisted that the aim of 
unification was that of 'obtaining a negotiated peace' with 
Portugal. Neto stuck to the known MPLA stand - which 
had been further agreed to by Mobutu himself on 13 
December 1972 — that 'liberation will come only after a 
prolonged struggle", and for the first time broke up the 
talks, saying he would resume them after General Mobutu, 
then in Belgium, returned to Kinshasa, 

Mobutu, quite an expert in volte-faces, stood by Hol- 
den's 'negotiated peace' formula and arrested forty MPLA 
militants in Kinshasa and Matadi accusing them of *sub- 
versive activities'. MPLA negotiators were arrested by 
FLNA pohce and others were barred from entering Zaire, 
However, 20,000 Portuguese settlers in Zaire could go about 
their daily activities in full tranquillity although, as is well 
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known, they constitute a remarkable network of informers 
and agents for Lisbon particularly in the corrupt climate of 
Kinshasa. 

Mobutu informed Kaunda and Nyerere that he was 
sticking to his promise to grant 'all facilities' to the MPLA 
in Zaire, but that Neio by refusing to cooperate with 
FLNA was preventing thisl 

When all this was taking place, Neto was already in pos- 
session of two important messages : one, from a friendjy 
power (which cannot be identified) informing him of a plot 
to 'kill' him; the other from a weJl-kjiown international 
organisation (which cannot be disclosed either except to 
state that it is based in Western Europe) to tell him that 
Lisbon wanted to contact him for the purpose of finding 
a solutioti for a 'negotiated peace". 

The first-mentioned conspirators - one of whom was to 
toss a band-grenade at Neto - were discovered in Western 
Zambia (the former Barotseland) and four of them were 
executed after a public trial. Daniel Chipenda, a leading 
member of the 40-nian MPLA Executive Committee, 
turned out to be the leader of the local conspirators, then 
sought refuge with the Zambian police. Guerillas under 
his command had already started making trouble by refus- 
ing to obey orders on the grounds they they were issued by 
men 'from another tribe', Zambian police - still very mucb 
under the influence of traditional British training - tried to 
enter an MPLA camp to free the captive conspirators, but 
did not succeed. Somewhere else, other members of the 
Zambian elite class (opposed to Kaunda), which in the past 
had favoured a tiny Angolan splinter group knowti as 
UNITA, started creating problems along the MPLA's 
supply route from Dar es Salaam and in the border regions, 

A noted absentee from the Algiers September Non- 
Aligned Conference was Dr Agostinho Neto - a man of 
infinite kindness and resolution, patience and energy; he 
was at that time the vigilant sentinel of his poems watching 
over the trail of freedom into the Angola he had started 
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building with literally bare hands, some ten years ago. 
But, to quote Professor Leonard Barnes once again, 'klep- 
tocrats' see differently and they stand for counter-revolu- 
tion. 

This author learned - the information was quite un- 
known when this book was going to press and it wmild 
certainly create a stir - that General Mobutu had agreed 
that oil found off Zaire at Moko IX, and at Mibale IX 
should be brought by sea and pipe-line through the Portu- 
^^^guese-occupied territory of Cabinda to the Gulf Oil Com- 
' UPPIpany terminals in this enclave. 

The whole deal was part of a 'second Kuwait' which 
Gulf Oil had discovered off Cabinda keeping silent about 
it for obvious political reasons; It was partly with this new 
find in mind that President Nixon had, in the first half of 
September, met the Arab threat of oil boycott (subse- 
quently to be implemented) with more self-assurance, say- 
ing that the US would nevertheless he able to satisfy its oil 
requirements. The pressure against Neto to agree to a 
^negotiated peace' with Portugal and upon his refusal, the 
attempt to kill him and with him the MPLA, should now 
be clearer. 




ONE 



The History of Portuguese 
Colonisation in Africa 



The Setting 

The empke which Portugal mamtains in Africa is two- 
thirds the size of Europe. Angola, the islatids of Sao Tome 
and Principe, Guinea Bissao, the Cape Verde Islands and 
^lo^^inhique together form an area of some 2,057,947 
square kilometres. Total population only numbers about 
13,500,000, nearly 700,000 of which are Europeans. Portugal 
herself has an area of 91,900 square kilometres, and a popu- 
lation of 8,600,000 in 1 97 r , 

The largest of these provinces is Angola which, with the 
enclave of Cabinda, is larger than Italy, France and the two 
Germanies put together. The country is bounded by a low- 
iying, regular shoreline to the west, the Congo-Kinshasa 
Republic to the north, Zambia to the east and Namibia 

^tfbrmerly South-West Africa) to the south. 

^ ;The population consists largely o£ black Bantus. The 
whites are mostly Portuguese, but there is a large colony of 
German settlers - the majority with a solid Nazi back- 
ground " and Italians as well. SmaU, mostly nomadic, 
groups of Khoi-San (Boshimas and Hottentots) are to be 

j found in the south and south-east of the country. The 
Bantus all speak closely related languages and generally 
have animism as their religion; only a minority have been 
converted to Christianity. The mestizos, who are entitled to 
Portuguese nationality, are considered to be Catholics and 
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are said to number around 25,000. 

The capital of Angola is Luanda. Founded in 1575, it is 
the oldest European settlement south of the equator. Two 
other large towns are Huambo (Nova Lisboa) and Lobito. 
The urban population represents 15 per cent of the total 
population of the country. More than 90 per cent of the 
Europeans live in the towns* 

The Angolan economy is based on the widespread culti- 
vatioTi of equatarial and tropical crops such as tobacco, 
cotton and coffee - which leaves little room for traditional 
food crops - and on the exploitation of the country's vast 
mineral resources. The livestock, such as it is, belongs 
mostly to the Africans. 

Up to 1968, the most important export was coffee, closely 
followed by diamonds and sisal. Then came iron ore, which 
has since become the chief export, and oil. CofEee beans 
alone account for nearly 50 per cent of the total volume of 
Angolan exports. A tenth of this production goes directly 
to Portugal; 50 per cent is sent to the United States. 
Diamond^ are mainly exploited by a monopoly known as 
the Angola Diamond Company (Diamang). The rough 
diamonds are all exported to the metropolis, where they 
are merely resold in the same state. 

Angola exports nearly 40 per cent of its produce to Portu- 
gal, and imports the same percentage. There are strict 
regulations preventing the colonies from developing manu- 
facturing industries (such as textiles) which could offer com- 
petition to those of the metropolis. Thus, Angola imports 
five times more Portuguese wine each year than it does 
traaofs. 

The smallest of the three countries - so-called Portuguese 
Guinea - is bounded by Senegal in the north and Guinea in 
the east and south, and includes a belt of off-shore islands 
(Pecixe, Bissao, Bolama, Como) atid the Bijagos archipelago. 
The Cape Verde Islands, off the coast of Senegal, are also 
part of this country which is known as Guinea Bissao to 
anti-Golonlaiists. 
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There are twenty or so different ethnic groups, which 
share almost equally the two main religious groupings - 
Islam and African* At the 1950 census, the main groups 
^ere: Balantas, including Balantas Mane and Cunantes or 
Mansoancas (160,296); Fuks, all groups (108402); Manjacos 
(71,712); Mandingas (63,750); Papeis (36,341); Brames or 
Mancanhas (16,300); Beafadas (11,581); Bijagos (10,33a); 
others (22,743). The Fulahs and the Mandingas follow 
Islam. The animists are part of an ethnic grouping which 
extends from Senegal to the Ivory Coast; they have no 
written language* 

Most of the inhabitants live by agriculture. The economy 
is entirely subservient to the demands of Portugal and since 
Guinea ofl'ers no economic potentialities - with the excep- 
tion of off-shore oil possibilities - it has been greatly neg- 
lected and remains a Very poor country, the Cape Verde 
islands being richer and more developed. This explains, 
among others, the scarcity of economic statistics on Guinea 
Bissao. 

In peace time, 60 per cent of Guinea Bissao's foreign 
revenue comes from the cultivation of ground-nuts, im- 
posed on the country by the Portuguese and covering an 
area of 105,000 hectares; 70 per cent of the production is ex- 
ported. Next in importance come palm oil and palm nuts, 
and then rice, which is by far the most profitable crop and 
also provides food for local consumption. Since the out- 
break of the struggle for independence, cultivation of this 
particular crop has increased substantially in the liberated 
zones. It should be noted that only 40 per cent of the 
cultivable land was in use just before the insurrection. 

The Gutnean economy is in the hands of a powerful 
Portuguese monopoly, the Companhia JJniao Fabril (CUF), 
which controls all foreign trade and the country's balance 
of payments in such a way as to provide Portugal with the 
cheapest possible raw materials in exchange for manu- 
factured goods. The CUF's interests in Guinea dominate 
the country to such an extent that the repressive measures 
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taken by Portuguese troops were referred to as ^the Com- 
pany's war' or 'the war of the CUF\ The CUF is a giant 
company, with further interests in Angolan textiles atid 
Mozambique plantations, and the only Pcniiguese com- 
pany to figure among the two hundred largest business 
concerns outside the USA. 

The Antonio Sih^a Gouveia enterprise (representing CUF) 
has the monopoly over trade and works as agent for, among 
Others, Fordj Raleigh Industries^ and various Portuguese 
companies. It has invested tens of thousands of contos. It is 
the largest investor and is followed by Sociedade Com- 
mercial Ultramarina, w^hich has Invested about 20,000 
contos, mainly in grinding of rice and manioc and extrac- 
tion of vegetable oils. Its liaisons include BP, Goodyear, 
Dodge, Mercedes-Benz, Citroen, Philips, SKF, Siemens, 
Singer. Com^panhia Lusltania dc Aluminia da Guine et de 
Angola was established by the government of Portugal and 
a Dutch company (N. V. Biliton Maatshappij) for extracting 
bauxite. Its capital is S,mo contos, Esho Exploration Guine, 
Inc., has invested 43*500 contos. Unilever is also there. 

Coastal minorities such as the Papeis and Manjakos pro- 
duce good sailors and tend to emigrate to wherever the 
birth of industry can provide tbem with employment. 
There are three main religions; 64 per cent of the popula- 
tion are animists, 35 per cent muslims, and less than i per 
cent christians. 

The Guinean population is still 99 per cent illiterate. 

The administrative capital is Bissao, a small town of 
26,000 inhabitants. The other main centres of population 
are small ethnic capitals - Kancuru, the chief town of the 
Manjak^Boks, and Bula, a large Mancagne village. The 
Bi jagos archipelago has remained isolated from the main* 
land. 

The Cape Verde Islands, of which there are ten, grouped 
of[ the coast of Senegal, were far a long time used as a 
staging-point in the slave trade to the Americas. The popu- 
lation was therefore largely intermixed^ consisting of the 
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descendants of convicts, sailors, slave traders and slaves* To- 
day, this coloured population has increased and lives by 
agriculture - maize, sugar cane, coffee, bananas ~ and fish- 
ing. 

For a time it was Portugars ambition to join Angola to 
Mozambique and thus gain an empire stretching right 
across equatorial Africa. But this project was dropped at the 
time of the BerUn Conference {1885) in the face of the 
colonial ambitions of France, England, Belgium and Ger- 
many, who were in a stronger position than Portugal 

Mozambique lies south of Tanzania, and is bordered by 
Malawi and Lake Nyasa, Zambia, Rhodesia, South Aixica 
and Swaziland. To the east, it gives on to the Indian Ocean, 
The country is crossed by numerous rivers, the most im- 
portant being the Limpopo and the Zambezi. 

Although it is smaller than Angola it nevertheless has a 
larger population, the majority of which are black Bantus, 
Only half of the foreigners are Portuguese; the other half 
includes Indians J holders of British passports^ and around 
30,000 mestizos. About 5 per cent of the population are 
Christian, and there are a few Muslims among the Indians, 
while the animist Africans form the vast majority. Lour- 
enco Marques, the administrative capital, and Beira, are 
two important ports, 

Mozambique is the fifth largest African producer of 
sugar (319,000 tons in 1968), sixth among the tea exporting 
countries (14,251 tons in 1968), and the world's twenty- 
seventh producer of cotton lint (38,887 tons in 1968), Un- 
shelled cashew production amounted to 132,146 tons in 
1968, 

Mozambique's next foreign exchange earning sector is 
transport and communications - rail and roads going from 
the ports of Beira, Louren^o Marques and Nacala to in- 
land destinations in South Africa, Rhodesia, Malawi and 
Zambia, 

In mining, stUl at an early stage, Mozambique produced 
in 1968 - all for export - 3,274-6 tons of bauxite (imported 
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by Rhodesia); 314408 tons of coal {of which 68,213 ^^^^ 
were imported by Malawi, Kenya and Angola, and the rest 
consumed locally); beryl, 95^3 tons; bismuthite, 2*t tons; 
columbo-tantalite, 62-0 tons; microlite, 90-4 tons (atl ex- 
ported to the USA and the UK), Mozambique also pro- 
duces 2,6557 tons of bentonite for export to various 
countries. 

As in the case of Angola, manufacturing industries are 
few and agro-industrial products like cotton, are obliga- 
torily exported to Portugal as raw material to return to 
Mozambique as textiles. 

In contract to Angola, the last decade has seen no struc- 
tural changes in Mozambique's main resources, agricultiu*e 
remaining the mainstay of the country's economy. It is 
only lately that mining has become a new venture - a 
promising one at that. 

The six n-^ost important agro-industrial exports of 
Mozambique are cotton, cashews, sisal, copra, sugar and 
tea. Agriculture contributes about 25 per cent of the GNP 
and is the principal soince of foreign exchange. Mozam- 
bique's economically active population is put at 2-6 miUionj 
69 per cent of whom are engaged in agriculture. Still an- 
other difference from Angola where European farmers pro- 
duce the principal share of agricultural exports, is that in 
Mozambique Africans are active in cottori, cashew and 
copra production. 

The consequences of this kind of economic policy were 
unequivocally denounced by the Bishop of Beira in 1950: 

Whoever has frequent contact with certain of the 
cotton zones has no dif&culty in recognising that the 
principal effort of the native . . . is absorbed by the cotton, 
and that there remains not much time or effort to grow 
food which is needed by him and others. I know a region 
which used to be a granary for lands afflicted with 
hunger. After the cotton campaign was begun there, the 
fertile fields ceased to supply food for the neighbouring 
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populations and the people of the region itself also began 
to feel hunger. There belongs to my diocese a region in 
whic h fur six months the black speette of hunger reaped 
the lives of the inhabitants.* 

The late FRELIMO President Eduardo Mondlaney 
quoted* a Zambezian peasant engaged in compulsory tea- 
cultivation as saying: 'We were forced to work on tea but 
we didn't know what it tasted like - we couldn't afford it/ 

The Portuguese colonies in Africa are completed by the 
islands of Sao Tome and Principe, some 300 kms. off the 
West Afncan coast, also comprising a group of isles ; 
Cabras, Santana, Quixiba and the Setc Pedras, Rolas, 
Gabado and Coco. The Seven Stones (Sete Pedras) are really 
fourteen isles. 

This 'overseas province' was famous for slave trading and 
sugar-cane cultivation - it served for a long time, as a safe 
transit port for slave-traders away from the dangers of the 
coast, A Portuguese decree dating from the sixteenth 
century stipulated that *each colonist take one woman and 
give her chiIdren^ The English, Dutch and French, who 
needed slave labour for their ow^n sugar-cane plantations, 
tried several times to conquer Sao Tome and Principe. Den- 
mark. West Germany, the Netherlands and South Africa 
are today the main buyers of the islands' coffee, copra^ coco- 
nuts and cocoa. 

Nowadays, cheaper labour is imported from Angola, 
Mozambique and Cape Verde. 

Sao Tome and Principe are very much the domains of 
Portugal's richest families known as the 'great families' 
who are major stockholders of the iVb^^^^^^^ 
marino (BNU), 

^ This bank, one of the oldest in the world, has as asso- 
ciates the Credit Franco-Portugais, le Comptoir National 
d'Escompte de Paris, the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trust Company, the Westminster Bank Ltd, and the 
Spanish-American Bank, 
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A CONCP bulletin dating from 1968 listed as follows the 
'great families' ; 

Sommer {great agricultural family allied with the 
Mello family in CUF); Teotonio Pereira (former ambas- 
sador to London and Minister of the Presidency); Cohen; 
De Bree (Alvaro de Bree is one of the administrators of 
Diamang - Angola Diamond Company); Stan Monteiro; 
Holstein Beek (Duke of Pamela); Pinto Basto; Soares de 
Albcrgaria; Monteiro Belard; Sousa Lara (director of 
CADA of Angola). And certain financiers such as D. 
Diogo Pessaolia, Antonio Piano, and D, Arthur Menezes 
Correia de Sa (Viscount of Merceana), Vioe-Governor of 
BNU. 

■ 'According to Portuguese colonial theories, Sao Tome and 
Pn'ncipe are not part of Africa, therefore xh^ autocton are 
not inestigos but civilizados, 

Sao Tome is a strategic stopover for military aeroplanes 
and also for civilian airlines which have to avoid the 
African continent. 

The 1969 air-lift relief operations to Biafra (some forty 
take-offs and landings a day) created a boom on the 
island.* But this was not to last long and in February 1970, 
when the Nigerian civil war came to an end, it also cut huge 
profits for Sao Tome and the governor of the islands rushed 
to Lisbon to seek economic assistance. 

While it is clear that nationalist activities in tiese islands 
will have to wait for MPLA to establish itself on the coast 
of Angola -- or incitements may come from Nigeria - by 
1968 the Portuguese had already drastically increased their 
military presence from a few dozens to 3,000 meu. 

Nationalist agitation on the islands dates back to 1530 
when a black slave named Amador managed to stage a 
revolt, liberate part of Sao Tome and proclaim himself king 
for nearly a year. More recently political consciousness 
started taking shape in 1947 when intellectuals, and the 
youth in particular, became more active - on i February 
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followed in the plantations and over 1,000 natives were 
\i killed. On 1 1 September 1965 a nationalist movement was 
I; formed, the CLSTP - Sao Tome and Principe Liberation 
'^^ CommiUee. In August 1963 a twenty-four hour strike 
A.' brought 90 per cent of the islands' agricultural workers to 
a standstUL Since then political deportation, imprisonment, 
censorship and corporal punishment - lashing - have been 
in full swing* 

Portugal - The First to Come, The Last to Go 

The history of Portuguese coloniMh^m in Africa stretches 
from 1445 right up to the present day, and it is in many 
ways a classic example of its kind. The Portuguese were the 
first to approach the unexplored continentj by way of the 
Cape Verde Is lauds. In the fifteenth century, Portugal was 
at the height of her power, and at the instigation of Henry 
the Navigator she began a systematic exploration of the 
African continent. The original aim was merely to establish 
trading posts on the route to the Indies. Africa was no more 
than an obligatory staging-point on this route. But with the 
beginnings of the slai^gj^^de in the sixteenth century, the 
trading posts, and J^^f^fealrself, became of major import- 
ance. 

Originally undertakeu for purely commercial reasons, the 
Portuguese conquest of Africa was to become a classic case 
of colonialist occupation. Today its territories are being 
subjected to economic exploitation by international forces 
- for American, French, German, English and, above all, 
South African interests are taking over in the face of Portu- 
gal's inahility to exploit her own colonies. 

After the discovery of the Cape Verde Islands, Portu- 
guese ships reached the Gulf of Guinea in 1449, then the 
islands of Sao Tome and Prhicipc in 147 1. In 1482, Diego 
Gao reached the mouth of the Congo, in what is now 
Angola- In 1490, Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good 
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Hope and founded a trading post on the eastern seaboard 
of Africa - Quelimane in Mozambique, In forty-five years, 
Portugal had marked out her claim in Africa - this was 
nearly five centuries ago. The Portuguese had been the first 
to arrive, and they would be the last to go. 

But the interior of the continent was still unexplored, 
and the Cape Verde Islands and Sao Tome were unin- 
habited. At first sight they seemed to have little to offer and 
so the Portuguese were slow to occupy them, A few posts 
were set up, however, and the equatorial vegetation of Sao 
Tome and Principe prompted the idea of cultivating sugar 
cane and collecting valuable resins from the forest. The 
islands were then settled with Jews, convicts deported from 
Europe, and Africans from the mainland* 

On the continent itself, the trading posts multiplied, com- 
plete with ports and military garrisons. In Guinea, the 
Portuguese traders^ known as langados, dealt with small 
ethiiic groups of fishermen and rice-growers without any 
centralised power. In 1690, an embryo administration 
was established with the 'grand captaincy' of Cacheu, 
Gomplemiented in 1694 by the 'grand captaincy' of Bissao, 
It was not until after the Treaty of Berlin in 1885 that 
the Portuguese attempted to conquer the interior of the 
country. 

In Angola, the Portuguese came into conflict with the 
powerful kingdom of the Kongo* For four centuries^ the 
Angolans wera to rise intermittently in different places, in 
opposition to the Portuguese occupation and military con- 
quest. A working relationship was nevertheless established 
between the two thrones, and for a long time the court of 
the kingdom of the Kongo benefited from the attentions of 
Portuguese teachers and priests in exchange for tolerating 
the commercial activities of the lancados. 

We may wonder if the powda^ King of the Kongo 
obeyed the same laws as the Ashanti chiefs, who were 
given the following warning whenever they received their 
peoples : 
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Tell him that 

We do not wish for greediness 

We do not wish that he should curse us 

We do not wish that his ears should be hard of hearing 

We do not wish that he should call people fools 

We do not wish that he should act on his own initiative 

We do not wish things done as in Kumasi 

We do not wish that it should ever be said 

'I have no time. I have no time." 

We do not wish personal abuse 

We do not wish personal violence.* 

Ten million slaves 

Since the American Indians displayed a distina reluct- 
ance to submit to the white invader and cooperate in his 
plans for exploiting their natural resources, there was noth- 
ing for it but to search for cheap labour elsewhere. Since 
slavery was an accepted custom in the Mediterranean, the 
Europeans felt no hesitation in helping themselves to what- 
ever source could be found. The Africans fulfilled the neces- 
sary conditions - they were strong and used to a tropical 
and equatorial climate. In order to ensure a ready supply of 
them, the Europeans had only to build fortresses alongside 
the trading posts which would serve as bases both for the 
slave traders' ships sailing to the Americas and for armed 
raids into the interior* Thus, in 1576, the fortre&s of Luanda 
was built alongside the little consulate of Sao Paolo in 
Angola. 

Colonial authors have been only too ready to point out 
that slavery in Africa often found support amongst the 
Africans themselves. Certain ethnic group sometimes even 
acted as procurers for the Europeans. However, there are 
two features of the situation which must be borne in mind. 
On the one hand, certain African societies had a genuine 
class structure, and it was because of this that in some cases 
the sovereign did not hesitate to hand over his subjects, or 
those of a dangerous vassal, to the slave traders. On the 
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other hand, since the occupying forces were better armed 
than they were^ the African peoples were faced with a 
crhoice between reluctant collaboration or extermination. 
These colonial authors have also overlooked that in other 
societies, white in particular, men have not been different, 
or kinder, in their treatment of each other. At the same 
lime, we cannot ignore the innumerable resistance move- 
ments and attempts at national reconstruction which 
marked the history of slavery in Africa for three centuries. 
In Angola, for instance, the so-called 'mystical' and 'irre- 
dentist' movements were nothing less than desperate 
attempts at liberation inspired by growing nationalist feel- 
ing. 

In telling the story of slavery in the Portuguese colonies, 
we can omit Portuguese Guinea. In fact the Portuguese 
never really succeeded in occupying the country and were 
therefore in no position to strip it of its manpower- 
Angola was the first region to be subjected to the hordes 
of slave tiaders, and for a long time bore the full brunt of 
their operations. Since it faced the Atlantic, Angola was a 
more obvious choice than Mozambique for the navigators 
leaving for the New World. There was a large native popu- 
lation and the Portuguese could cotmt on the cooperation 
of the ruling classes. Thus it was Angola which paid the 
heaviest price - in three hundred years four niillion 
Angolans were unloaded from the slave ships on to the 
sborci- of the Americas. To this number must be added the 
proportion who were shipwrecked or died during the cross- 
ing - in some cases as many as 80 per cent. It is for this 
reason that x\ngoIa has to this day remained a thinly popu- 
lated country in comparison with the regions of central 
Africa which were more protected from slavery. There were 
numerous racialist jus tifica dons of slavery, hut perhaps the 
most amazing of all was that of the Liverpool slave, mer- 
chants who said : 

Africaiis being the most lascivious of human beings. 
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may it not be imagined that the cries they let forth, at 
being torn from their wives, proceed from the dread that 
they will never have the opportunity of indulging their 
.passions in the country to which they are embarking?* 

In Mozambique, the slave trade was not established until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Prcvicmsly, the 
Portuguese had tried to penetrate into the interior of the 
country on several occasions, without success, particularly 
along the Zambezi river in search of the fabidoLis mineral 
riches of the Monomotapa. It was not until the beginnings 
of industrial civilisation, w^hich, contrary to general belief, 
did not bring about an immediate end to slavery, that the 
Portuguese managed to tap this vast supply of human re- 
sources. Angola had been squeezed dry, and now it was the 
turn of Mozambique. The first stages of industrial develop- 
ment in North America called for labour, and for thirty 
years the slave trade provided it. Then the emigrating pro- 
letariai: at Europe took the place of the slaves, and the 
practice of slavery itself fell into disfavour in this part of 
Africa at least. Meanwhile, despite the first anti-slavery 
laws passed in Portugal in 1 834, the slave trade continued, 
aided considerably by the coming of the steamship. Be- 
tween i8qo and 1850, 25,000 slaves were exported each year 
- more than one million in fifty years. The new laws of 
and 1878 did little to change this situation, and the 
French slave traders -- who usually acted as intermediaries 
between the two co]itinents -- continued their activities 
iintil the demand had dried up completely. It was the first 
time that decisions emanating from the metropolis had met 
with opposition from the Portuguese colonists. A similar 
conflict was experienced later by France and Great Britain 
in dealing with their own colonies. In Portugal's case it was 
prevented from increasing by a return to power of the great 
colonial famihes in Lisbon. 
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Occupation becomes necessary 

The end of slavery was an important turning point in the 
history of Portuguese colonialism. Since Portugars vast 
territories in Africa could no longer be used for such im- 
mediately lucrative ends as the trade in human bdngs, 
other resources had to be found, and for this it was neces- 
sary to penetrate into the interior of the continent and en- 
courage white immigration - in fact to 'occupy* the 
colonies. 

By now the European powers had carved up the African 
continent between them. The Berhn Conference had 
recently marked out the French and EngUsh empires in 
Africa, Portugal was in no position to contest the claims of 
France^ England, Germany and Belgium, all in full in- 
dustrial development, and found her ambitions severely 
restricted as a result. The old dream of an equatorial em- 
pire reaching in an unbroken line from the Atlantic to the 
shores of the Indian Ocean faded away in the face of reality. 
The new states were now carefully demarcated, the frontiers 
traced out - though this did not prevent England from lay- 
ing claim to Mozambique shortly afterwards. It was only 
after arbitration by France and Germany and then the 
signature of r modus vivendi in 187 1 that Portugal was able 
to keep it. 

The fact was that since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century J Portugal had entered on a period of stagnation, 
and even of regression in some areas. The Portuguese mari- 
time adventure, which had begun so brilHaniJy, could have 
led to an accumulation of capital and subsequent industrial 
growth inside the metropolis. However, nothing of the kind 
happened, and imperialist Portugal squandered its colonial 
riches on prestige and consumer goods. When the young 
industrial powers set out to conquer the world in their turn, 
Portugal had little to offer in the way of competition; in 
Africa all she had done was to occupy a few stretches of 
coast, at home in Europe she was quite the opposite of an 
indtlstrialising nation. 
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After the Berlin Conference, Portugal no longer had aixy 
choice. If she wished to retain her territories in Africa, she 
was obliged' to take 'effective contror of them, whether she 
liked it or not; otherwise they would fall into the dutches 
of the other colonial powers. 

The process of occupation was not easy* Everywhere, the 
Portuguese troops met with arnied resistance from the in- 
habitants » In Guinea: 

This provoked an immediate reaction on the part of the 
people. First those on the coast : The Manjakos, particu- 
larly the Papeis, in the zone that today is made up by 
the island of Bissao; the Balantas, a little further inland; 
the Fulahs; the Mandingas - and practically all the 
peoples of our country resisted the Portuguese occupa- 
tion, resistance the Portuguese later called the 'wars of 
pacification', and which lasted for a period of a half- 
century in which, according to Teixeira de Mota, almost 
no day went by without a confrontation between our 
people and the Portuguese,* 

Several thousand Manjakos went into voluntary exile 
after their defeat at the hands of the Portuguese. The 
Bijagos archipelago, off the Guinean coast> was not effeC' 
tively subdued until 1936* 

In Angola, the history is no less tnarked by frenzied re- 
sistance and vicious battles against the occupying forces. 
Queen N'Zinga Mbandi is venerated even today for having 
mobilised her tribes against the invader between 1635 and 
1655. King Mandume and many others fought against the 
Portuguese. The effective occupation of the territory after 
the 1914-18 war was accompanied by thousands oi deaths. 

In Mozambique, the resistance was equally long drawn 
out. There were bloody battles at Magul (September 1895) 
and Coolela (November 1895). Everywhere the Africans 
responded to colonisation with sphited counter-attacks, the 
most important of which was led by General Magigwanc^ 
the chief of the Emperor Gungunhana's armies, against the 
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Portuguese port of Palule. The wars against the invader 
ceased temporarily in 1920 with the suppression of the 
Barwe insurrection. 

What is the current state of Portuguese emigration to her 
overseas territories? Today Portugal, more than any other 
European country^ is a land of emigration. Every year, 
thousands of Portuguese workers have to depart from their 
country, often leaving their women and children behiad 
them, in order to seek a living for themselves and their 
dependents elsewhere. They are received wiUy-nilly by 
France, England, Germany, Belgiuni, Switzerland, and the 
United States, who give them work and exploit them as 
they may, Li the case of France, this exploitation is particu- 
larly brazen since there is no formal agreement between 
the governments concerned and the Portuguese workers 
who secretly cross the border are completely in the hands of 
their employers. The authorities are well aware of the situ- 
ation - but the fact is that it is a valuable source of cheap 
labour for French industry, Portuguese priests make sure 
that these modern slaves accept their fate with duly Chris- 
tian resignation. 

Things are different in the case of the 'Portuguese Over- 
seas Territories'. Between 1951 and 1964, while the birth 
rate increased from 106 in a thousand to 120 in a thousand, 
the net emigration to foreign countries continued to be 
tliree times as great as emigration to the colonies - the 
figures for 1951 and 1964 respectively being 36 9 and 31*5 
per thousand for foreign countries, and 12-1 and 11^^ per 
thousand for the overseas possessions. Thu^j; in thirteen years 
Portuguese emigration to the colonics had shown no in- 
crease, in spite of the frantic efforts of the country's leaders 
in Lisbon. It had remained practically stable both in 
absolute terms and in proportion to the overall figure. 
Clearly, it was not only the search for work but also a 
reluctance to go and fight in the African bush which 
prompted the clandestine movements across the frontiers 
of Europe. 
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Today, the lack of Portuguese emigration to the colonies 
is no doubt explained by the revolts which have taken place 
in the three countries. The authorities in Lisbon try every 
possi ble means of forcing the soldiers who have jlist finished 
their military service in the colonial wars to settle in the 
Overseas Territories, Their attempts meet with ever-decreas- 
ing success, since the ex-soldiers have no desire to settle in 
areas which they know from first-hand experience are not 
'pacified', or if they are will not remain so fot long. Thus 
the Angolan government has deplored the fact that only 
4,8oQ soldiers have decided to stay in the country since the 
beginning of the war. The third Five Year Plan drawn up 
by the Cactano government for the years 1968-73 notes that 
the European colonists prefer to settle in industrial areas. 
One of the reasons behind the mammoth hydro-elcctric 
projects in the colonies, such as Cabora Bassa in Mozam- 
bique, is that they are supposed, in theory at least, ro 
attract a substantial white colonial population, with local 
Ainam residents being herded away from these regions for 
'security reasons', 

Portuguese colonial theory 

Perhaps more than any other country with colonial 
ambitions, Portugal has tried to justify its system of colon- 
isation by means of ethical arguments. And more than in 
any other case also, there is a wide gap between the ideo^ 
logical justification and reality. 

The maia thesis of the Portuguese ruling class is that 
Portuguese colonisation starts from a different basis than 
^e colonial activities of other countries. While other forms 
feE colonisation, and particularly the Anglo-Saxon form, 
may be considered as purely commercial operations, the 
fcrtuguesc effort is, they claim, ethically motivated. Portu- 
;0uese colonialism, it is maintained, has always favoured the 
piost civilised forms of commercial interchange, accom- 
panied by racial mixing and the exchange of moral and 
pligious values. Together with his trade the Portuguese 
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colonist has always sought to give the African the benefit 
of his anti-racialist views, his penchant for hard work, his 
Christian faith and all the values which accompany it. No 
people in the world could resist the attractions of such a 
scheme for long, since they are the attractions of truth 
itself. In fact the Portuguese concept of man is the true 
model of humanity- A day will come when the African 
Portuguese and the metropolitan Portuguese will form one 
single people, for the greater good of mankind. 

Many people in Europe accept this theory - since it en- 
ables some to square their consciences and others to make 
vast profits. However, the historical reality of Portuguese 
colonisatioo is, in fact, somewhat different. The theory is 
merely a fabrication designed to uphold the myths 
cherished by the Portuguese ruling class, and it does not 
appear particularly original when compared with other, 
already existing systems of a similar nature. 

In his remarkabie study of Angola, Professor James Duffy 
calls 'sheer fantasy' all 'talk of civilizing missions' of Portu- 
gal in her colonies.* For example, the claim that Portu- 
guese colonisation was based on ethical motives right from 
the beginning is precisely what makes it no different from 
any of the others. All the colonial governments have always 
taken the precaution of declaring that they were pursuing 
ethical motives. Yet, neither during the centuries of slavery, 
nor during the periods of territorial occupation^ was there 
any real difference between the attitude of a Portuguese 
conqueror and of his Spanish or Dutch counterpart. The 
only point on which Portuguese attitudes differ radically 
from those of the other colonial powers is in the 'institu- 
tion' of forced labour, which has been carried on right up 
to the present day. This is a piece of ethical originality 
which Portugal has little reason to be proud oL 

The Portuguese also emphasise the multiracial or non- 
racialist nature of their colonisation. In fact, none of the 
colonial enterprises were deliberately racialist at the start, 
and yet they all became so. Colonisation in itself surely 
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implies the respecting of individual and collective rights, 
otherwise it would be called by another name. 

The Portuguese boast of the large number of tnisied mar- 
riages in their territories, but here again the claim is of 
little consequence. They only take place among the lower 
classes and the percentage is.no higher than that in South 
Africa before racism became an official doctrine. In fact, 
racial mixing is more an indication of a particular type of 
colonial settlement - with small traders and farmers and 
retired sailors predominating in place of industrialists, 
administrators and technicians - rather than of a deliberate 
ethical standpoint, 

Adrian Guelke, in a remarkable study on the myth of 
Portuguese non-racialism, wrote m the New Statesman of 
20 July 1973, that with more Portuguese women having 
emigrated to the Colonies since World War II mixed 
marriages had diminished and the proportion of mulattoes 
to the total population in both Angola and Mozambique 
had declined sharply. A Portuguese anthropologist, Jorge 
pias, commented on the fact that mixed unions were 
increasingly placed beyond the social pale, 

Portuguese attitudes towards miscegenation had his- 
torically been very equivocal, the myth notwithstanding. 

1944 Vincent Ferreira, a former Colonial Minister and 
High Commissioner of Angola, described it as a grave 
error. Adrian Guelke goes on to say: 

The origin of the belief that an absence of colour 
consciousness is a special feature of the Portuguese 
national character lies in miscegenation. It is summed up 
in the proverb rhat 'God made the white men and God 
made the black men, but mulattoes were made by the 
Portuguese/ A comparison of the record of British and 
French colonial is ati on with that of the Portuguese bears 
out the truth of this remark. The explanation is simple : 
the large preponderance of white males over white 
females in Portugal's colonies during most of her rule. 
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For example, a3 late as 1902, the number of white women 
in the capital of Angola, Luanda, barely reached a 
hundred. All but eight were the wi¥es of deported 
crimiaais. Nor was the inter-marriage that took place 
in Portugoeae Africa by any meatis unique. The 
Coloured population in South Africa is a permanent 
reminder that the pattern of race relations in South 
Africa was similar in the 19th Century to that in Portu- 
gal's colonies in the first half of this* 

We sb^tll see later what the Portuguese have achieved in 
the field of education; but turning to another aspect of 
cxiltural assimilation we find the disconcerting fact that 
even the Poitugtiese church has not proved particularly 
eager to convert the natives to Christianity. In Guinea there 
are less than i per cent Christians, and no priests: in 
Mozambique around 5 per cent Christians. Admittedly, in 
the north of Mozambique and above all in Guinea, there 
was considerable competition from Islam, but here there is 
a paradox: the spread of Christianity in the Portuguese 
colonies was far less marked than in other African coun- 
tries where the colonisers appeared less troubled by religious 
considerations and where Islam was even more strongly 
entrenched. 

Another aspect of the Portuguese colonial system to be 
considered is the legislation applied in the colonies. There 
% it is said, nothing in Portuguese legislation to prevent an 
African from acceding to the highest office in his native 
country and even in the metropolis. A 'civihsed' Angolan 
could equally well be an administrator in Angola or in 
government service in Portugal 

In actual fact, nothing could be further from the truth. 
In Guinea, for instance, it is only a handful of assimilados 
from the Cape Verde Islands who have succeeded in becom- 
ing officials.* The population of Brazil, though almost 
entirely Portuguese in origin, had to gain its independence 
before it could govern its own country. As long ago as 196a, 
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Professor J. Duily denounced the 'myth of Luso-African 
solidarity', saying that the Portuguese had tried to turn 
their 'sentimental association with the one-time Portuguese 
colony of Brazil into diplomatic advantage' by wanting 
people to believe that racial harmony really existed in 
Brazil, This assertion of the American professor was to be 
confirmed almost ten years later in a story front-paged in 
The Times,^ whose headline read : 'Brazil racial harmony 
is largely a myth/ 

In the African colonies native participation in the in- 
stitutions of the countries has to all intents and purpose^^ 
never existed. The colonies are and remain 'white men's 
colonies' and the native who is not a ^cidadao Portuguts 
ofigindrio^ (citizen of Portuguese birth), who speaks Hingiias 
nativas e atramda^- (backward native languages), who has 
no 'formacao portugtiSsa' (Portuguese formation), M^ho is a 
^preto^ (black) or ^muti^d' (half-casie), who is part of 'gmle 
hruta que nao vive que na matd (people who are no more 
than savages living in the forest), is not, according to Portu- 
guese legislation,* entitled to be considered 'civilizad\ 

At Carmona, Angola, 'a charming \voman' of the Portu- 
guese upper class told a French correspondent; 'Mais, 
Monsieur^ un noir par mi les blancs, c^est comme une 
fnouche dans un vefre de lait/"^ 

In fact, only a few individuals have managed to gain a 
few privileges, but in this respect there is no comparison 
with the British colonies, and even less with the French* 
The Portuguese system is much more of a closed shop than 
the other colonial systems* The foUowing comments, made 
about Guinea Bissao, give some idea of the reality of Portu- 
guese colonisation : 

The Portuguese colonial, including the overseer, always 
showed - through ignorance many times, through mis- 
information at other times, through his need to dominate 
, almost always - a great lack of respect, of consideration 
^ for the African personality, the African culture. It is 
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enough to see, for example, how Europe (principally 
France, England and Belgium) filled up with works of 
African aft; it opened the way to the unimsal knowledge 
of the abilities of the African; of African culture in 
general; of their religions, of their philosophic concep- 
tions. In other words, the way in which the African con- 
fronts the reality of the world with cosmic reality. In 
Portugal no such thing occurred. Either because gener- 
ally the colonial who was sent to our territories was 
ignorant, or because the intellectuals were never in- 
terested, the Portuguese did not know the African even 
though they came from the Europeaa country with the 
most colonies in Africa.* 



TWO 



five Centuries of European 
Presence — The Pro fits and Losses 



There was something in this conquest that was even 
more ruinous of existing society than forced labour, fire- 
arms and the rest could ever be by themselves. This new 
factor was the expansive nature of European civilisation * 

In the final analysis, none of the colonial enterpiises can 
be described as good. There is no colonial power which can 
boast of having fulfilled its Ideal • and carried out its 'civil- 
ising mission'. Colonisation did tiot construct a new society, 
it did not 'civilise' Africa, did not modernise it as it would 
have become modernised without foreign influence. Naked 
commercialism wiped out the old values and traditions 
without putting anything in their place. A multitude of 
half-baked structures and systems was ereaed, only to be 
rejected today by the Europeans who inveMed them. 

It is one of the tasks of this book to see what Portugal has 
contributed to her colonies and to reckon up, however 
briefly, the profits and losses of her achievement. 

One per cent of Africans at School 

In 1 919, at the International Labour Conference in 
Geneva, a delegate from the Portuguese government de- 
clared: 

The assimilation of the so-called inferior races, by 
cross-breeding, by means of the Christian religion, by the 
mixing of the most widely divergent elemetits; freedom 
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of access to the highest offices of state, even in Europe - 
these are the principles which have ahvays guided Portu- 
guese colonisation in Asia, in Africaj in the Pacific, and 
previously in Anierica, 

We can consider this statement as a declaration of intent 
and see if, half a century later, the results have matched up 
to the promises, Salazar himself made a reckoning of sorts 
in 104^ whe^n he said: 

For Africa, independence was a catastrophe. The 
leaders fought each other with knives and pistols, while 
the population were once again reduced to famine, 
epidemics, and the lex talionts of the precolonial era. It 
is not enough for men to claim the right to freedom, 
they mu^t ako be capable of making proper use of it. And 
one is forced to observe that in Africa the result has been 
a total failure, because it was thought that blacks could 
replace whites everywhere. Now this is not true. Only the 
whites are capable of planning and organising an activity. 
One nian had understood this, and that was Tshombe. I 
should not be accused of racialism just because I say that 
the blacks do not have the same capabihties as the whites. 
It is a self-evident observation, based on experience. The 
blacks need to be organised.* 

There is therefore little reason to expect that the Portu- 
guese would have eitlier wished, or known how, to educate 
and train the native organisers needed for the countries' 
development. Which brings us to the question of what 
system of education - if indeed there was a system - the 
Portuguese adopted in their Overseas Territories. Ts it like 
the French system - excessively selective but offering the 
same curricula as in the metropolis? Or like the English 
and Belgium systems - with a very broad elementary basis, 
but differing considerably from that given at home? The 
French systemi could be described as 'assimilationist* and 
the English and Belgian as 'popular', and in theory the 



Portuguese system, as laid down, should contain something 
of each*' 

In actual fact, on the one hand there is no application of 
the 'assimilationist' doctrine, and on the other hand the 
schooling rate is ridiculously low. There are two schooling 
systems in the colonies. The first is confined to Portuguese 
children and 'civilised' mestizos, and follows the same cur- 
ricula as are taught in Lisbon. The second, known as 
'adaptive education', is given out by the Catholic Church, 
It consists of four years' schooling only Bind is officially 
designated for Africans. 

Another surprise is the proportion of the population who 
actually receive this education. In Guinea, less than r per 
cent of Africans were in African schools in i960. Through- 
out the whole colonial period only fourteen Guineans have 
obtained a certificate of higher education. 

In Angola, also in 1960, 60,000 Africans were receiving 
elementary education, which - bearing in mind the fact 
that 50 per cent of the population are under twenty - 
amounts to less than 3 per cent of the totah Less than 500 
Africans were receiving elementary vocational training and 
the only teacher's training college for Africans contained 
less than 300 pupils. This college enables primary school 
classes to be started for 2,000 more pupils each year, but un- 
" rtunately this is not even enough to match the rise in 
'-poiation, 

' On the side of the Europeans and assimilated mestizos, 
i5,ooo pupils are in school. Considering the total number 
of Portuguese in Angola, the schooling rate in thif5 sector is 
higher tlian that of the metropolis, where nearly 50 per 
S^nt of the population are illiterate. Secondary education in 
grammar schools and technical colleges takes in nearly 
8,000 students, the overwhelming majority of whom are 
metropolitan Portuguese in origin. 

The figures for school attendance in Mozambique are of 
roughly the same order. In Guinea Bissao, there are two 
establishments on the Cape Verde Islands which are pro- 
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Tiding a first generation o£ teachers. 

In Order to appreciate the full significance of these figures, 
we must compare them with those supplied by the coun- 
tries which have recently gained their independence. The 
ex-Belgian Congo, for instance, inherited a six-year primary 
education system taking in t]/^ million African pupils, 
which in absolute terms is thirty times more than in 
Angola, and in proportion to the difference in population 
between the two countries represents ten times more chil- 
dren in school. 

In the ex-British regions of Africa the average figures are 
almost as high as in the Congo, In countries which were 
colonised by the French the educational pyramid is gener- 
ally somewhat narrower at the base. However, even in the 
most underprivileged countries - Niger and Upper Vblta - 
the schooling rate is still twice that in the Portuguese 
colonies. The latter have produced practically no African 
teachers at university level. 

One doctor to iSpoo inhabitants 

Figures relating to the systems of hygiene in the three 
countries are hard to obtain. The only countr}^ about which 
we have relatively precise information is Angola. Here the 
frightening fact emerges that it was only in i960 that 
Portugal took the step of inaugurating a proper medical 
system, and this consisted of 250 doctors and about 1,000 
nurses and medical auxiliaries for the whole country - or 
one doctor for every 18,000 inhabitants. Most of these 
doctors reside in the towns and a number of them deal with 
Europeans only. Eighteen state hospitals and sixty-seven 
private hospitals or clinics provide a total of around 4,000 
beds, or one bed for every 1,200 inhabitants, A direct result 
of this situation is that the infant mortality rate is the 
highest in the world. The average life expectancy is around 
thirty years and the population growth rate is less than 2^3. 

To take another example, in 1954, Teixeira da Mota* 
painted a particularly distressing picture of the situation in 
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Portuguese Guinea. The great majority of the urban and 
rural population was suffering from ankylostomiasis, a 
parasitic disease caused by nematodes or hookworms and 
producing diarrhoea, anaemia and cardiac weakness. 
According to the same author the infant mortality rate was 
600 in 1,000. Sleeping sickness was endemic in nearly 40 
per cent of the villages, as was malaria and various forms of 
dysentery. Obviously the 'organisation' without which, 
according to Salazar, the blacks are incapable of doing any- 
thing, was sorely lacking in this instance. 

The Contratado and the Workef 

Lacking education and adequate medical care, the 
African worker fares no better when it comes to the organ- 
isation of labour. 

Like practically all the colonialists, the Portuguese failed 
to integrate the working population into a national 
economy. Thus in Guinea, Angola and Mozambique, there 
are tw^o separate methods of production, one traditional 
and the other capitalist. In the case of Portuguese colonisa- 
tion, the traditional economy is more prevalent than else- 
where. In Guinea it is practically the only one in existence. 
Jn Angola, as in Mozambique, the capitalist sector is repre^ 
ented by the big plantations and mining concessions he- 
"nging to colonists or mostly to non-Portuguese foreign 
Jfcompanies. The fruits of this type of production are 
destined exclusively for export. For example, 75 per cent of 
Angolan cofEee^ the country *s chief export which, brought 
in ^48 million in 1969, is produced by 550 European planta- 
tions and in Mozambique the average land acreage occu- 
pied by white settiers is sixty times that of Africans, 

It must be said straight away that all the colonising 
nations made use of forced labour in one form or another 
to work their mines and estates. But only the free state of 
the Congo - later the Belgian Congo - the French equator- 
ial territories and the Portuguese colonies used it on a large 
scale. Moreover the Belgians and the British - and later the 
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French - fairly quickly realised that there was everything 
to be gained from allowing their labour force to become 
consumers of local and imported products, They^ therefore, 
began to pursue what was known as the 'full belly policy' 
whereby the African work force was left open to the law of 
supply and demand, and allowed to come and go more or 
less freely, assisted by a network of medical and domestic 
facilities. Nothing of the kind happened in the Portuguese 
colonies. Even today, the Portuguese African worker is re- 
cruited by force and separated from his ethnic group and 
his milieu, often for several years at a time. For millions of 
small farmers and their families the results of this com- 
pulsory labour are disastrous. In the absence of all the 
adult males, rural life has become considerably im- 
poverished. 

In 1935 an official report oft Nyasaiand - now Malawi - 
stated: 

The whole fabric of the old order of society is under- 
mined when 30 to 60 per cent of the abl^bodied men are 
absent at one time. Emigration, which destroys the old, 
offers nothing to take its place, and the family-com- 
munity is threatened with complete dissolution* 

And according to a report by an Inspector-General of the 
Portuguese Colonies in 1947, forced labour is 'in some ways 
worse than simple slavery'. 

Under slavery, after all, the native is bought as an 
animal : his owner prefers him to remain as fit as a horse 
or an ox. Yet here [in Angola] the native is not bought - 
he is hir^ed from the State^ although he is called a free 
man* And his employer cares little if he sickens or dies, 
once he is working, because when he sickens or dies his 
employer will simply ask for another.* 

Whereas the English established a considerable number 
of aboriginal tenant farmers in their colonies, the Portu- 
guese make use oi contrntados, as those subjected to forced 
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labour are called. In Angola this type of employment covers 
more than half of the wage^arning population. The actual 
wages are paltry and the workers are generally taken far 
from their homes. The International Labour Organisation 
Council has investigated this praaice and denounced it on 
several occasions. Compared with that of the contralados 
the lot of the workers in the industrial sector is enviable 
indeed; in fact they can be considered as ordinary wage- 
earners though like their counterparts in Portugal they 
do not have the right to strike, 

A particularly questionable agreement was that passed 
between Portugal and South Africa in 1928, whereby 
100,000 workers from Mozambique are handed over each 
year to go and work in the South African mines. In return 
for this South Africa undertook to make use of the ports 
of Mozambique for 47-5 per cent of its exports, which 
assures the lisbon regime of a substantial income in foreign 
currency. This agreement is still in force and has been 
ratified several times since 1928. The depopulation of the 
southern half of Mozambique is entirely due to this form 
of legalised slavery- 

Exploitation by old-fashioned capitalism 

Economically speakings the colonies are above all a pro- 
teaed market for the metropolis. This means both that 
their production is closely geared to the latter 's need in raw 
materials, and that they are forced to buy the finished 
products they need from Portugal, being forbidden to 
manufacture them on the spot so that they do not com- 
pete with the metropolitan industries. 

While the economy of the Portuguese colonies was for a 
long time dominated by agriculture, mining activities now 
play an important part also. The agriculture is of two kinds 
- one conducted by small farmers w^ho also indulge in trad- 
ing on a small scale, and the other, consisting of big planta.- 
tions, which is in the hands of the state or other large 
enterprises^ foreign or Portuguese, 
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Portugal's economic hold over its colonies involves an the 
one hand protectionism and on the other the servicing of 
foreign monopolies - mainly French, Belgian, British, West 
German, Japanese and South African - by the Portuguese 
ruling classes. 

There are numerous examples of protectionism* In 
Mozambique and Angola, for instance, products such as 
cotton which could be converted on the spot have to be 
sent to the metropolis and then brought back again in their 
finished form. Angolan cotton production (71,000 tons in 
1969) was expected to reach 80,000 tons, worth ^6 million 
as raw material, for Portugal's textile industry. Mozam- 
bique, where there are 310,000 hectares under cotton, pro- 
duced 123,000 tons, almost all of which was forcibly pur- 
chased by Lisbon at prices below world avarag^L The story 
is the same with Mozambique's 300,000 tons of sugar pro- 
duced in 1970, Angola and Mozambique have to export a 
high percentage of their production to Portugal and receive 
the same percentage of imported products back from lis- 
bon. There are also the restrictions which Lisbon impose 
on the few manufacturing industries in the colonies which 
might compete with the metropolis. Thus the construction 
of textile manufacturing plants is forbidden in Mozam- 
bique, 

In fact, Portugars determination to export her products 
to the colonies is largely due to the fact that they are all of 
a particular nature and cannot find an adequate market 
elsewhere. In 1969, for instance, Portugal's biggest exports, 
in order of importance, were : products of the cotton in- 
dustry; cork and articles niade of cork; irine; fish preserves; 
wood, charcoal, resin and tomato juice,* This list shows 
clearly that the Portuguese economy is in no state to com- 
pete with that of the other more highly developed Euro- 
pean countries. 

The second feature of the economic relations between 
Portugal and her colonies is equally indicative of the toEidex- 
developed state of the metropolis. Portugal does not have 
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the facilities to cut Angolan diamonds, refine oil or manu- 
facture finished products from iron. In order to gain some 
profit from these cheaply extracted raw materials, the state 
acts simply as an agent for them, taking its percentage 
before passing them on to the powerful economic empires 
established elsewhere- And the big business families of Lis- 
bon serve as intermediaries in these deals. 

The basic function of the colonies is clearly outlined by 
the Third Quinquennial Plan dravm up by the LdsboB 
'government for 1968-73, 

The metropolis provides a large proportion of the raw 
materials, foodstuffs, high quality finished articles and 
manufactured goods. The Overseas Territories and other 
underdeveloped regions receive a large proportion of the 
metropolis's industrial exports, in exchange for which 
they provide basic raw materials and foodstuffs. 

The result is an apparently stable economic situation, 
Angola sells more goods to the metropolis than it buys 
back, exporting coffee (47 per cent), rough diamonds (i6 
per cent), maize (15 per cent), sisal (i j per cent), and iron 
(3 per cent); and importing textiles (16-6 per cent), machines 
and tools (14 per cent), means of transport (13*8 per cent), 
chemical products (7*5 per cent), foodstuEEs, drink and 
tobacco (ii^i per cent), and metals (10*2 per cent),* Un- 
fortunately for Angola, the larger part of the resulting 
profit margin is appropriated by the colonial administra- 
tion and a few individuals. Mozambique on the other hand 
buys more from the metropolis than it sells; but this is all 
to Portugal's advantage, and in any case the country re- 
mains solvent, since it has a suhstantial source of revenue 
in South Africa, as we have aheady seen* 

The Portuguese economic system, in fact, represents one 
of the most conservative and inertia-ridden forms of capital- 
ism, and this is the reason for the economic under-develop- 
ment both of the metropolis and of its Overseas Territories, 

The Portuguese colonies are an important source of cur- 
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rency for Portugal, who maintains her liquidity by means 
of the folio system. For some years now the balance 
of payments of the metropolis has shown a deficit. The 
reasons for this lie in the constant war expenditures and 
the constant debts incurred by Portugal in her dealings 
with other countries. On the other hand the balance of 
payments of the w^hole escudo area still shows a constant 
surplus, thanks to the colonies, whose balance of payments 
remains in credit and so restores the situation in favour of 
the metropolis. Large inflows of foreign capital for invest- 
ments in Angola and Mozambique constitute an important 
factor in balancing Lisbon's deficit* The Observer^ stated 
that the trade surplus generated in 1970/ amounting to £20 
million, had been the main factor in eliminating the trade 
deficit for Portugal that year. Thus the Portuguese colonies 
ensure a constant growth in gold reserves and stocks of cur- 
rency, enabling Portugal to remain internationally solvent 
and carry on a war on three different colonial fronts. 

TTiis role as a provider of hard currency is so important 
that the Third Quinquennial Plan makes a point of develop- 
ing it to the utmost* Thus substantial sums will be allotted 
for the extension of means of communication and trans- 
port. For Mozambique, 'funds which are not destined for 
the ports and railways essential to international communi- 
cations will be severely reduced'. Cassinga, in Angola, is 
expected to provide 5 million tons of iron ore per year. 
Hence the urgent necessity of improving transport facilities. 
Prospecting rights in the Cassinga ore deposits have be- 
longed since 1961 to a consortium led by Krupps under the 
control of the Companhia Mineira de Lobita. Since April 
1970 a railway line has linked the port of Nacala in Mozam- 
bique with Malawi - a country which, because of President 
Banda, is currently within the 'sphere of influence' of South 
Africa. 

'Assimilaiion^ in theory and practice 
One of the more curious characteristics of Portuguese 
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colonialism as formulated by T>r Salazar is surely the dis- 
tinction drawn between 'natives' and assimilados. In theory, 
any native who satisfies a certain number of requirements 
can become assimilado or 'civilised', and enjoy the same 
rights as an ordinary Portuguese citizen. The subject is 
dealt with in an edict passed on 20 May 1954. Artide 2 of 
this edict defines the statiis of a native 

Natives of the provinces of Guinea, Angola and 
Mozambique comprise individuals of the black race or 
their descendants born or habitually residing in those 
territories who do not yet possess the education or the 
uidividuai and social habits which are a prerequisite for 
the application of the full public and private rights of 
Portuguese citizens. 

Also to be considered as natives are those individuals 
born of a native father and mother in a place outside 
these provinces, where the parents are temporarily resid- 
ing. 

There would certainly be nothing dramatic about being 
bom and remaining a 'native' if this concept - which is only 
meaningful within the context of the Ptntuguese colonial 
system - did not imply a number of serious prejudices. 

Let us ask, for a moment, what are the rights enjoyed by 
a native under the *c:iviUsing mission' of the Portuguese. 

Firstly on a political level; there are none. Only Portu- 
guese citizens or assimilados ^s'ho have obtained Portuguese 
citizenship are allowed any means of political self-expres- 
sion, and even they are m^ore restricted than hi Portugal 
itself. Again, in the sphere of labour legislation^ the native's 
rights are non-existent. lie can hardly register a complaint 
when no machinery exists for his proteaion. The very 
existence of forced labour is explained by the fact that the 
natives have practically no means of resisting it. Perhaps 
then, there may be some collective or individual rights 
attributed to the African community or its members? 
Again^ the answer is no. 
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In fact the 'natives' of the Portuguese colonies are neither 
citizens nor even subjects, but rather the objects of a pre- 
determined policy, Salazar, who held back the proems of 
'assimilation' as much as possible and was a great theor- 
etician of colonialism, expressed his ideas clearly enough* 

Is the language which we teach superior to their 
dialects or not? Is the religion spread by the mission- 
aries superior to fetishism or not? Is it better to construct 
a civilised nation of international weight and signrfi- 
cance, or to remain confined by regionalism, without any 
stimulns towards development, without means of defence 
or opportunities for progress? If we reply to these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, then we are forced to the con- 
clusion that this state of national consciousness which the 
Portuguese have created amongst such a varied group of 
peoples represents a benefit for all, which we shall lose 
altogether if we allow ourselves to retreat from our posi- 
tion. 

One is horn a native, but one has to deserve the status of 
a Portuguese. Let us therefore examine the conditions 
which have to be met by anyone who aspires to this 'state 
of national consciousness' mentiuned by Salazar, 

According to article 56 of the edict of 20 May 1954 

An individual may lose his status as a native and 
acquire citizenship if he can prove that he: satisfies 
cumulatively the following live conditions: 

1 That he is over eighteen years of age* 

2 That he speaks the Portuguese language correctly. 

3 That he exercises a profession, art or skill from which 
he can derive sufficient income lor his own subsistence 
and that of persons of his family or persons dependent 
upon him, or that he possesses sufficient property to fulfil 
the same purpose, 

4 That he is of good behaviour and has acquired the 
education and habits which are a prerequisite for the 
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application of the full public and private righiis of Poi^u- 
gnese citizens* 

5 That he has not been noted as objecting to military 
service or declared a deserter. 

Having fulfilled these conditions an African in the Portu- 
guese colonies 'may lose his status as a native'. In other 
words these conditions are absolutely essential, ljut not 
necessarily sufficient. The final judgement depends on the 
discretion of the colonial authority. And the latter will 
select only useful subjects, who will be futiire alUes or 
functionaries of the regime. 

The first clause, concerning age, means above all that 
citizenship cannot be passed on from father to son. Each 
person has to merit it, so that the son of a man who is 
Tortuguese by adoption' will still be a 'native' all the same; 
This situation has become fairly common, moreover, since 
Salazarism restricted the opportunities for acquiring citi- 
zenship. Thus it is easy for the regime to control the num- 
bers of assimilados exactly as it wishes, without the process 
snowballing over the course of generations. 

Obviously the second clause, concerning the language, 
presupposes a sufficient number of primary schools. We 
have just seen how few schools there were in the Portu- 
guese colonies in 1960. But it is not enough for a young 
African to have learned to speak Portuguese in one c^f the 
elementary schools organised by the Catholic Church. Only 
the state schools are recognised as being able to teach the 
language correcdy. It goes without saying that the state 
schools are even fewer in number. Nor is it sufficient to 
have been through a state school; in the final instance it 
is left to the administrative authorities to judge whether 
the aspiring citizen speaks the language correctly or not. 

The third clause is reminiscent of the electoral system in 
nineteenth -century Europe - only a man who has 'posses- 
sions', and therefore something to defend, is considered to 
be a citizen. 
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The fourth clause brings in the police, who will choose 
between the good and the bad natives and will only give 
satisfaction to those who submit to colonial authority with- 
out a murmur. This could also explain why there are so 
few assimilados in the Portuguese Overseas Territories, In 
Angola, in i960, there were less than 40,000 out Of an 
African population of nearly 5 million, or less than i per 
cent. In Guinea there have never been more than a few 
hundred. 

What advantages does an African gain from holding 
Portuguese citizenship? In Portugal itself the regime does 
not allow any political opposition except for a short period 
dnring clcciions. It was not until 1969 that opposition 
candidates were allow^ed access to the electoral hsts; pre- 
viously they were reserved exclusively for the candidates of 
Dr Salazar's party. The opposition has to print its own 
voting papers, yet neither the official format of these nor 
the compulsory typographical style are revealed by the 
government. Once the elections are over the opposition 
candidates can be prosecuted for unauthorised political 
activity. In the colonies, the elections are rigged to an even 
greater extent. 

In terms of everyday hfe, the status of the assimilado is 
in reality no more enviable than that of the native. Admis- 
sion to the schools is stiO just as difficult. The assimilado 
does not have the same rights and privileges as the colonists. 
Since 1937, for instance, the latter have been entitled to an 
inimtidiate grant of twenty heaares of land worked by 
Africans, agricultural tools, cattle and a monthly subsidy. 

In 1969, Salazar made the following statement: 

As the Overseas Territories progress economically and 
socially, and as the elites become more numerous and 
effective on a local level, centrifugal forces may appear 
which aspire to the fuUness of power and seek to mono- 
polise situations, and this represents a danger to the unity 
of the nation. In Portugal's case, the paths to the highest 
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posts are open, and being made ever more easy of access 
- though born in Spain, Hadrian can become emperor in 
Rome. 

VBut in vain do we look for the Africans who have acceded 
ithese high offices as promiscti. Who are the equivalents, 
m Portuguese Africa, of Felix Eboue and Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny, or of a Robert Gardiner who was mentioned as a 
candidate to take over from U Thant at the UN? There is 
only the African bishop of the kingdom of the Kongo, so 
often cited by admirers of the regime - and that was some 
time ago, to say the least. In fact, in i960 the people of 
Angola, Guinea and Mozambique were represented in 
parliament by Europeans, And, apart from this, when 
'assimilation' has succeeded, it has invariably entailed a 
^enunciation of the person's original culture. The assimi- 
'd^s have had to forget their African traditions, and even 
their own language. Basil David^^on comments that even 
'*mcn such as Cabral, Ncto and Mondlane, have also had to 
ake themselves through a systematic process of "reafrican- 
ation'' before they could hope to make progrcs;>'.* 
•. It is a high price to pay for the privilege of sharing some 
^ the meagre rights of the Portuguese citizen. 



THREE 



The Birth of Three Nations 



The Armed Struggle 

On 4 February 1961, militants o£ the Movimiento Popular 
de Libertagao ^de Angola (MPLA) attacked Luanda prison 
with arms seized from Portuguese soldiers and police, in an 
attempt to liberate the political prisoners. It was a turning 
point in the history of the Portuguese colonies in Africa - 
Africans Black Mother had given the signal for the wars of 
liberation. 

On 23 January 1963 the armed forces of the Partido 
Africano Independencia de Guine e Caho Verde 
(PAIGC) invaded the Tite harracks, then started an insur- 
rection in the north and south of the country, 

Finally, on 25 September 1964, the Frente de Libertagao 
de Mozambique (FKELIMO) appealed to the people of 
Mozambique in the following terms : 

Workers and peasants, in plantations, sawmills and 
concessions, in mines, ports and factories, intellectuals, 
officials, students, soldiers of Mozambique in the Portu- 
guese army, men, women, young people, patriots - today, 
in your name, the FKELIMO solemnly proclaims to the 
world the general armed insurrection of the Mozambican 
people against Portuguese colonialism for the conquest 
of complete and total independence for their country. 

Since this last date, Portugal has been engaged in an 
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African war on several fronts. Certainly the outbreak of 
lliese struggles was not unforeseeable. The first clandestine 
parties appenred in Angola in 1953. They merged in 1956 
|oform the MPLA, The PAIGC was already secredy gath- 
"^ing arms and planning tactics in 1956. The FRELIMO 
^ created in 196^ and appointed Professor Eduardo 
Mondlane as its president in September of the same year. 

The creation of these three big movements and the 
iistory of their wars will be dealt with in detaik Though 
they are rich in individual characteristics it may be of 
interest at this point to single out some of the features they 
have in common. 

First of all, these three movements seem to have brought 
almost identical social forces into play in the three different 
coimtries. The leading part in the? pepat aHbits for armed 
f struggle was played by a small sector of the middle clas.ses 
- intellectuals and officials - amalgamated with socially 
conscious elements within the awakening proletariat. Then 
the struggle spread to the countryside. The rural petty 
bourgeoisie rallied to the cause more quickly than their 
urban counterparts, who are closely dependent on the 
colonial power and generally gain more social and economic 
advantages from it. Naturally it is the social groups most 
directly oppressed by the colonial situation which are the 
first to sec the advantages of indepefc^dfenGe. But as the 
struggle also claims to be aiming at a i^dical transforma- 
tion of society, a true social revolution, it has inevitably 
ahenated, at least to begin with, numerous traditional chiefs 
of clan societies who have found their power threatened 
by th^ new democratic pohcies being inaugurated in the 
hberatcd zones. In Guinea, for instance, the Portuguese 
have succeeded in obtaining a kind of benevolent neutral- 
ity from a number of traditional chiefs as well as from the 
more aristocratic families. Likewise the traders have felt 
threatened by the new organisation of commerce set up in 
the liberated zones. The petty bourgeoisie has generally 
heen afraid of losing its privileges. The civil servants have 
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obviously remained on the side of the colonial power, 
though some of them have often done so under instructions 
from the PAIGC. In the case of Angola, the petty hour- 
geoivsie, more numerous than iu Guinea and Mozambique, 
has provided elements already devoted to nationalism. An- 
other feature of Angola is that exploitation of labom: and 
police repression have ceased. 

Now let us take a look at the general characteristics which 
the three movements have in common. First of all they are 
'national fronts', trying to unite the people by mobilising 
all levels of society against a common enemy - not the 
Portuguese, but Portuguese 'colonialism'. There are also a 
number of common features in their political strategies. 
For instance, as a result of the failure of all legitimate forms 
of action - strikes, demonstrations, etc* - each of them be- 
came convinced of the necessity of armed struggle. In each 
case the straggle has not been localised but has spread 
throughout the territory. Although in each of the three 
cotmtries revolutionary forces are to be found in the towns, 
guerilla activities all stem from the rural areas. Some urban 
centres are already harassed by commando attacks. The 
town,H, in many instances penetrated by sma]l clandestine 
networks, remain the final objective of the struggle* The 
military and political organisations are not separate but 
closely interlinked. 

Each movement is conscious of having embarked on a 
war which may last for a long time. It is not a revolt they 
are engaged in, but a revolution- Its aim is not solely to 
drive out Portuguese colonialism but also to inaugurate a 
new society. For this the populations must be aroused to a 
state of political consciousness, production must be organ- 
ised on difierent bases, each country must learn above all 
to stand on its own feet. Thus, as far as the means and the 
opportunities for it exist, the armed struggle goes hand in 
hand with the political struggle. 

Needless to say, the three movements are in favour of 
Africaii unity and non-alignment. Their non-alignruent. 
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however, is of a particular kind In the words of Agostinho 
Neto: Tt is impossible to wage an effectiye struggle against 
the classic form of colonialism withoiit ako combating neo- 
colonialism and imperialism.' Like the leaders of the 
PAIGC and the FRELIMO, he refuses however, to be 
caught up in the existing ideological conflicts of the left. 

Similarly, at the Tricontinental Conference in Havana in 
%g66, Amikar Cabral declared: 

If we accept the principle that 'the struggle for liber- 
ation is a revolution', and that this struggle does not end 
the mcnneot the national flag is hoisted and the national 
anthem played, we shall see that there neither is nor can 
be any national liberation vrithout the use of liberating 
violence by the nationalist forces against the crirninEd 
violence of the agents of imperiahsm. 

The MPLA, the PAIGC and the FRELIMO seem well 
j^uipped to change the status quo in Africa. Their leaders 
, 'eady possess a clearer ideology, a military outlook and 
f ements of a genuine experience of democrary M a popular 
•Context. 

The nationalists of the three countries are also stmgglhig 
for cooperation between their movements. Their organisa- 
tions, therefore, joined forces as the Conference of Nation- 
alist Organisations of the Portuguese Colonies (CONCP), 
founded in 1961 in Rabat and consisting of the PAIGC, 
..the MPI.A, the FRELIMO and also the CLSTP, or Com- 
ittee for the Liberation of Sao Tome and Principe. 
The aims of this combined front are to create a platform 
the struggle against the common enemy, to exchange 
ibat experiences^ to take np similar political positions 
'th regard to African and international problems, and 
aUy to coordinate the different movements' activities. 
''The CONCP has an executive council presided over in 
rn by each of the leaders of its member movements, 
ecial committees deal with problems of political^ military 
teiltural c<3fordination. 
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The three organisations also have links with the national- 
ist movements in racialist countries such as South Africa, 
Rhodesia and Namibia, 

But how 'communist' are the Liberation Movements? 

The question here is certainly not to answer Pretoria and 
Lisbon, who w^ill call anyone 'communist', who is not in 
agreement with extreme right-wing theories. Perhaps the 
best answer to this question was given by Amilcar Cabral 
when receiving in Conakry, on 7 January 1971, a delegation 
of the International Union of Students - lUS: 

To heat the Portuguese is not a cause for pride for us. 
It would be a great cause of pride for us to liberate our 
country and to get independence and to build the pro- 
gress of our people. This is the fundamental reason for 
the fight and in this way we try each day more to give 
more poUtical conscience to our people, the people in the 
countryside, the militants in general, the fighters, and all 
persons in leadership positions. We are organising many 
seminars, meetings, conferences at which we can discuss 
all problems directly concerning our people^ Africa and 
the world. Naturally Salazar, his substitute Caetano and 
the Portuguese in general as well as some of the western 
press present us as great terrorists and communists paid 
by Moscow, Peking, Havana, and so on. We think that 
if really being a communist means to fight for the in- 
dependence of one's country, for freedom and for the 
right to progress, then this is very good propaganda for 
communism* This is our opinion* But we know in our 
country that We are fighting for our independence. And 
the first condition in this fight is to be independent iir our 
thought and in our action. 
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Angola, Africa's Black Mother 

The Ofigtns of the Struggle and the MPLA 

There are fifty thousand dead for whom no one has wept 
No one . , . 

The mothers of Angola 
Fell with their cbUdren, 

Fernando Costa Andrade 

The war of liberation in Angola has two distinguishing 
features - it was the first to begin, and it has been the 
,bloodiest. 

On 4 February 1961 the militants of the MPLA attacked 
police patrol. Having seized their weapons, they made 
eir way to various police stations. A number of thein 
ade for the Luanda prison, intending to free the political 
'isoners, who included several MPLA leaders. The oper- 
^"on was unsuccessful, but it made a strong impression on 
e Angolan people. Too many Africans and militants had 
ssed through the prisons of Angola, and particularly 
at in Luanda, for the population not to take an interest 
' any attempt to overthrow them. Successful or not, it 
...;s an attack on the very symbol of oppression. 

During the following two days 3,000 people were exe- 
cuted in Luanda. A few days later came the massacre at 
Baixo de Cassange in which 5,000 people met their deaths. 
The militants took refuge in the forests in the north-west of 
Angola. After this date, the Angolan rebellion was still to 
sufEer a number of internal disputes, but the signal for con- 
certed action had now been given. The day of 4 February 
1 961 was in fact the historic moment which marked the 
•l^giiming of dac insurrection. 

Going Outside the Law 
The actual idea of resistance is very much older thmi 
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this, however, and the Angolan nationalist movement^ 
which dates from the beginning of the century, is thfe oldest 
on the blaek continent* 

There are several examples of earlier resistance which 
could be mentioned. Around the turn of the century and 
ap to 1910, a group of intellectuals - Silvcrio Pereira, Paixao 
Franco, Cordeira de Matta, Assis Junior and many others - 
denounced colonialism and laid the bases of an Angolan 
nationalist movement. 

In the twenties?, the country was completely dominated 
by Portugal. In 1929 the African National League began 
to talk of the necessity of going outside the law in order to 
fight the Portuguese colonial system. Resistance then ap- 
peared in a number of different forms. In die towns, it 
created several movements, some of them literaiy, which 
gave expression to the rebellion and sought to mobilise tjie 
people against the Portuguese. 

This political and cultural movement then expanded and 
spread into the countryside. It became necessary to create 
specific political organisations which would speak in the 
name of Angola and struggle against the restricted allegi- 
ances of the different tribes. Around 1950 agitation in- 
creased in the towns, inscriptions appeared on the walls, 
and the nation's youth began to become involved. It was 
also at this point that the PIDE ^ the Portuguese political 
police - made its appearance in Angola, set up its networks 
and informers, and began making mass arrests. In 1953 
small clandestine movements began to appear. The MPLA, 
created on 10 December 1956, stemmed from these move- 
ments and, in particular, from the Party for the United 
Struggle of the Angolan Africans (PLUA), and the Move- 
ment for the National Independence of Angola (MINA). 
By i960 the MPLA was convinced that only revolutionary 
violence could put an end to colonialism, and began to 
organise armed groups. 

On 29 March 1959, the political police made a series of 
arrests; dozens of militants or suspected militants were im- 
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prisoFicd. A month later, on 26 April, the Portuguese Air 
Force arrived in Angola. The Governor^Jeneral explained 
their appearance as follows: 'Angola is not in a state of 

peace and harmouy The country will be undefended 

unless we set up a military organisation.* In July 1959 a 
new series of arrests took in several leaders of the MPLA, 
including Ilidio Machado. On 8 June i960 it was the turn 
of Dr Agostinho Neto, then honorary president of the 
MPLA, to be arrested. The inhabitants of two villages in 
his naiive region, Icolo and Bengo, rebelled, and thirty 
people were killed and 200 wounded as a result. On 25 June 
of the same year the wave of arrests overtook another 
MPLA leader - Father Joaquim Pinto de Andrade, now 
honoraiy president of the MPLA, a doctor of theology. 
Chancellor of the Archbishopric of Luanda and a mem- 
ber of the Executive CouncU of the Society of African 
Culture, Militants were being interrogated daily, and 
usually tortured in the process. The army was increasing 
its acts of intimidation, raiding villages and burning the 
houses of suspects. On 29 December i960 about twenty 
ttationalists, mostly from the Cabinda district, were ex- 
ecuted in the cointyard of Luanda prison. 
^ This systematic repression resulted in the partial destruc- 
tion of the movement's networks in the interior of the 
country, and more generally in the loss of a large number 
of its most active miUtants, whose absence was cruelly felt 
m March 1961 when the armed struggle broke out. One of 
the most critical areas of revolutionary activity was the 
north of the country, where a movement known as the 
Union of the Peoples of Angola (UPA) had established 
If, based largely on the exploitation of tribal rivalries. 

ounter-Revolulionary Movements 

Created in 1958 from the break-up of the Union of the 
Peoples of North Angola (UPNA), this organisation had no 
real political doctrine; its main objective was opposition to 
.jp^MPLA. As its leader said later to Robert Davezies : 
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1 have emphasised the political education of our 
people, but we have to draw on our own experience, 
taking into account the. difficulties and the circumstances 
which we find in our path. We have not found a political 
formula/* 

Some of the UP A's slogans show fairly clearly what form 
this education took : 

'Kill all the whites, all those of mixed blood, all^ in- 
tclleauals and all the militants of the MPLA'; 'kill 
everything white'; 'smoke diamba [hashish] to be able to 
iBght more fiercely'; 'make fetishes so as to be invulner- 
able to bullets* * 

The UPA had indeed taken up arms, but certainly not 
for the pmrpose of revolution. Its recruitment was based on 
feelings such as tribalism, religious intolerance and hatred 
of intellectuals. 

In March 1961 a savage rebellion took place in the dis- 
trict of Uige and the surrounding regions, during which 
several hundred European civilians perished. This out- 
break, which was linked with the Bakongo rising, may be 
looked upon as one of the consequences of the events in 
Luanda. Although there can be no doubt of the spon- 
taneity of the massacre, the UPA cannot be entirely 
absolved of responsibility for it, since its influence on the 
Bakongo had always been very great. Whatever the truth 
of the matter, this massacre of Europeans resulted in heavy 
reprisals by the Portuguese, and the death of more than 
20,000 Africans, according to figures supplied by English 
baptist missionaries. 

On more than one occasion, the militants of the UPA 
massacred individuals or groups who refused to enter their 
ranks, or combatants of the MPLA. 

On 3 March 1963 the former UPA leader, Marcos Kas- 
sanga, gave a press conference in Kinshasa - then still 
Leopoldvifle - during which he stated: 
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The fight which has broken out in the north of Angola 
is a truly fratricidal war. Around 8,000 Angolans have 
been savagely massacred by tribajist elements of the 
tJPA, who have stupidly been armed and are totally lack- 
ing in discipline. This inhuman massacre of Angolans by 
Angolans la the result of blind tribalism. 

And in June 1968, in a broadcast on Radio Tanzania, 
Agostinho Neto declared: Tn this way we have lost 
thousands of men, women and children, all of whom would 
have made sincere patriots and ardent fighters for the cause 
of national liberation.' 

Thus, torn by internal dissension, the national liberation 
movement was a sitting target for the Portuguese counter- 
offensive. A series of extremely violent operations were 
launched in August and September 1961, resulting in 50,000 
dead and 300,000 refugees. 

The question arises as to whether the UPA was a tool of 
the CIA. Observers have noted that it received large quan- 
tities of weapons and financial support from the United 
States. Financial aid was supposedly given on the condition 
that the UPA did not join forces with the MPLA, or any 
of the fronts in which the MPLA played a part* 

For three years the MPLA and the UPA waged a whole- 
sale war against one another, on the pattern of the FLN 
and the Messalites in Algeria* In 1961 the MPLA's troops 
were decimated. But they had to reach the interior of the 
country^ and send Golmnns to the north. The group com- 
manded by Tomas Ferreira was massacred in this way in 
the region of Fuesse. At the same time, the UPA was 
strengthening its position on an international level. 

On 27 March 196a the UPA and the PDA - formerly 
ALIAZO* - founded the National Liberation Front of 
Angola, the FNLA, Established in Leopoldville in 1963 the 
UPA created the Revolutionary Government of Angola in 
Exile (GRAE), which was immediately recognised by 
e Clyrille Adoula, the president of the Congo. It was around 
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this time that a group of combatants of tlie MPLA iyere 
intercepted near the f rontieif hj the Congolese authorities. 

On 2 November 1963 tttfe ^overrimem of the Congo- 
Kinshasa banned the MPLA from its territory. This pro- 
hibition is still in force today and even the medical services 
of the MPLA were ousted from the country. 

The MPLA was therefore considerably weakened by 
these diplomatic and military setbacks. But the far-reach- 
ing progiamme of political activity did not cease, and this 
long period of hardship only served to strengthen the will 
of the militants and to provide the movement with its most 
effective cadres - a fact which was demonstrated by the 
Conference of Cadres held in Brazzaville in 1964, At this 
conference Agostinho Neto w^as re-elected president of the 
movement, and his policies and moral authority were 
doubly confirmed. When the MPLA opened the Cabinda 
front in 1964, the crisis could he considered as over. In 
addition, the GRAE was torn by internal dissension and k 
lost the support of the Tshombe government. Before long - 
on 25 November 1964 - the MPLA was recognised by the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), In 1969 the Military 
Commission of the OAU inspected a liberated region in 
Angola. After journeying hundreds of kilometres escorted 
by the MPLA and returning to Addis Ababa, the commis- 
sion was convinced that the day was not far off when the 
guerillas would reach the shores of the Atlantic. 

In 1966 another counter-revolutionary group, the UN IT A 
or TJniao Nacional por la Independencia Total de Angola 
- a movement with tribal and racial overtones - tried to 
infiltrate certain regions of Angola including the Moxico 
and Bi^ districts, and organised a few military actions 
against the Portuguese, most of which met with failure. 

UNITA and GRAE both claim to be revolutionary. But, 
says Agostinho Neto ; ^Violence is not always revolutionary- 
There is another form which is reactionary, and we can tell 
one from the other. We are not likely to confuse Hitler 
with Ho Chi Minfa/* 
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Cabinda^ Laboratory of the Revolution 

This dispersion of strength was more decisive on a diplo- 
matic level than in terms of what was actually happening 
inside the country. In fact, from 1964 onwards the MPLA 
was the only party fighting against the Portuguese military 
forces. This situation began in the enclave of Cabmda, over 
the northern frontier, which was brought into the war 
around 1964. Before this date, the MPLA had found it 
difficuh to organise the rebellion from the Congo-Brazza- 
viOe republic, since Fulbert Youlou's government, having 
ties with France and Portugal, w^as hostile to the move- 
ment. After 1963, with the triumph of revolution in the 
Congo, activities could once more be organised from there. 
As a result it \vas impossible to attack the small district of 
Cabinda, covering about 7,oc3o square kilometres and 
scarcely fifty kilometres across, even though it was occupied 
by substantial numbers of Portuguese troops, 

Tlie opening of the Cabinda Front was a move of decisive 
importance. A revolutionary training centre was established 
there and has produced most of the current commanders 
of the guerilla troops. Cabinda was the school, the lab^ 
oratoiy^ of the Angolan revolution. In addition, the war 
and subsequent victory in the province of Cabinda had a 
strong pj>YchologicaI impact on the Angolan people. They 
restored the masses' confidence in the MPLA and in the 
possibihty of victory over the Portuguese army. It is now 
generally conceded that the Angolan war of liberation 
started in Cabinda. 

After Cabinda, it wa^ two years before another front was 
opened. This was the Eastern Front. In 1965, Agostmho 
Neto obtained permission from Zambia and Tanzania to 
open supply routes to the east of Angola, This assistance 
i^mn the tw o governments was decisive. After two years of 
effort, the MPLA succeeded in opening the Eastern Front 
in 1966. The first area to be affected was Moxico, then came 
the district of Lunda in 1968, then the district of Bie in 
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1969, In 1970, the MPLA's military operations reaclied the 
western bank of the river Cuanza* 

This time, the war could be described as a national one, 
since it embraced practically all the large ethnic groupings. 
The preponderance of Kimbundu half-breeds among the 
cadres tended to disappear. Even some of the Bakongo, who 
had hitherto rlrai^ed faithful to the UPA, fouglit beside 
Mundas, Eiichazis and Nengus - all natives of Moxico. In 
the north-east most of the active elements were Londas and 
Chokwes. 

The Eastern Front, situated in the dispossessed areas of 
Eastern Angola, came as a surprise to the colonial auth- 
orities. Work was begun on the political education of the 
inhabitants and then, on 1% May 1966, the first Portuguese 
patrol was ambushed; by this time it was clear to everyone 
that the action was not going to stop there. 

In 1966, therefore, Agostinho Neto had launched his 
movement on the right track. The UPA was discredited. 
The MPLA had recognised its tactical errors, renewed its 
contacts with the people and emerged both practically and 
theoretically better armed for the fight, and better able to 
resist any disruptive forces in its midst, As its leader, 
Agostinho Neto was clearly a personality of the stature 
demanded by such an important enterprise. Basil Davidson 
recently compared him as he was in 1962 and as he is now : 

He was an austere, taciturn man, who had the threat- 
ening realities of the combat clearly in perspective - the 
distant outcome, the necessity for total commitment, the 
obligatiou to exercise his authority, and against this, the 
equally imperious obligation to exercise it without yield- 
ing tt> personal ambitiom Today he is still austere and 
sparing in his use of words, but his personality has be- 
come more flexible, and the years of struggle and hard- 
ship have increased his stattire. Incontrovertibly, he 
dominates the MPLA but he does so with modesty and 
humour. Though he prevails over everyone else, he con- 
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siders that this confers on him not privileges but heavier 
^ responsibilities,* 

B Under the leadership of Agostinho Neto, the MPLA has 
Rorged its doctrine and its internal organisation. Like the 
PPAIGC and FRELIMO, its doctrine is that of an indepen- 
dent, native, non-raciahst, revolutionary movement, strug- 
gling for a new society^ 

Life on the Eastern Front 

On 1 S May 1966 the MPLA opened its third battle front 
in the eastern, or third, region. The third region, with an 
area of 391,000 square kilometres, is four times as large as 
Portugal, more than two-thirds the size of France or the 
two Vietnams pot together. This comparison indicates the 
importance of the territory which was at stake, and also the 
absurdity of Portuguese propaganda claims that 'terrorists 
with bases abroad are infiltrating into Angola, setting up 
ambushes and then withdrawing again'. 
The third region is a vast plateau i,ooa metres above sea 
l^vel, sloping slightly to the somh-east, crossed by nuin- 
^ous rivers and covered with a vast savannah or chana 
interspersed with forests. It was in this area that the 
guerillas established themselves, using all the resources of 
the terrain. 

^ During the rainy season the savannah is flooded. The soil 
|is a sort of sandy clay in which sorghum and millet can 
■^ily be grown. Rice was originally grown here as a 
colonial crop, destined for export, but is now no longer 
cultivated. The rivers are extremely rich m fish, which are 
the region^s principal source of protein. Another source of 
food are the two game reserves created by the Portuguese - 
Cameia in the north and Chitenge In the soutli. Bee-keep- 
jng is a traditional activity and provides large quantities of 
honey, which in former titnes was carried to the ports by 
^ravans of slaves. Today, honey is used as a secondary 
^urce of protein for regions which are poor in fish. The 
^rtuguese also gained considerable revenue from the wood 
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m the forests of Moxico but this is, o£ course, no longer ex- 
ploited. In fact thi5 region, like the rest of Angola, is poor 
in sources of food and is suffering from the effects of 
colonial exploitation. 

Perhaps for this reason, the third region is sparsely in- 
habited. The population numbers around 38,000, i,e, one 
inhabitant per square kilometre, and is composed of a num- 
ber of different tribes - the Chokwes, Luvales, Lundas, 
Mbundas, Luchazis, Kangalas and Kwanghs, who are 
mostly shepherds, and the Khoi-San, who ^ure hunters. Vast 
areas are practically depopulated, in particular the Cuando 
Cubango district* 

These people, who today live under the baimer of the 
MPLA, are organised into 'action committees', whose 
leaders are elected directly by tlie population. Thus it would 
seem that the bases a genuinely democratic system have 
been laid. For example, a former traditional chief - known 
as the soba - may or may not be elected by his former sub- 
jects. In addition - and this is very important - families be- 
longing to different ethnic groups are settling in new 
viUages built to meet the req^iirements of the war, and this 
is helping to break down the old tribal barriers. 

One remarkable aspect of the MPLA's activities in the 
liberated zones is the sanitary and medical assistance 
which has been made available. Since 1963 the Angolan 
people have had a proper Medical Aid Service (SAM) at 
their disposal, which has been established in all the five 
military regions - the ist (or northern) region, covering the 
districts of Luanda, Uige, Cuanza Norte and Zaire; the and 
region - Cabinda; the 3rd region - Moxico and Cuando 
Cubango; the 4th region - Lunda and Malanje; and the 
5th, connected with the district of Eie. 

Each region is administered by a doctor and divided up 
into several zones, each managed by a medical aide; and 
each zone is divided in turn into sectors, with a nurse or 
assistant murse at their head. Which demonstrates SAM's 
need for qualified personneL 
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An elementary mcdic^il school disseminates basic infor^ 
mation on anatomy, first aid and hygiene. A fairly rudi- 
Irientary hospital functioils in the secO'nd region. The other 
regions are even more poorly provided for, though there 
are a number of camouflaged travelling dispensaries which 
give first aid to the wounded in the interior of the country. 

For quite a long time now tlie third region has ceased to 
be a combat area, being decisively controlled by MPLA 
forces. Guerilla activities continue elsewhere. In the words 
Agostiiiha Neto : 

Cuanda Cubango and Moxico at present constiLute a 
firm base for the military and political training of the 
guerillas; the people there ]cad a near-normal life under 
war conditions and give great support to the combatants 
who arc even further off* , . * 

At the same time as the Eastern Front was being liber- 
ated, the Northern Front, hitherto held by the UFA, was 
undergoing a radical traasformation. The disastrous set- 
backs caused by the enconragenient of tribalism, fetishism 
1 and tribal hatreds, and the practice of making frontal 
attacks on the Portuguese troops without any cover, had 
provided a bitter lesson for the best elements of the move- 
ment, who initially took refuge in the forests. Then, under 
I the influence of the MPLA, a fighting front was gradually 
built up again. Frontal attacks were abandoned in favour 
of ambushes, and a new form of organisation replaced the 
I non-political hands' of fighters. The Gienfuegos column 
succeeded in secretly crossing the Congo-Kinshasa to the 
I northern region, where it w^as received with popular re- 
joicing. Finally, in March 1967, the Kami column followed 
the same route successfully. The Portuguese blockade of 
the north-western region was thus twice broken, and the 
population, who had been left to their fate since 1961, re^ 
I gained confidence in the struggle. But clearly, the Pcjrtu- 
g^jese circle around the north-west region has still to be 
shaken. 
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Extending the Armed Struggle 

Tkus^ at the faeginamg of 1967, Agostinho Neto was able 
to announce 'the extension of the armed struggle through- 
out the whole of the national territory'. And at a press con- 
ference in Brazzaville on 3 January 196S, he stated: 'Other 
regions will be affected this year, so that there will no 
longer be isolated battle fronts, but a single, continuous 
front which will engulf the enemy, paralyse him and render 
him harmless/ 

A new phase of the struggle was beginning. On S May 
1968 a foiurth front was opened in the north-east of Angola, 
in the regions of Lunda and Malanje. On 6 June 1969 it 
was the turn of the Bie district. 

Of course the war has had its losses as well as its victories, 
and on 14 April 1968, the MPLA lost one of its most 
glorious fighters, Jose Mendes de Carv^alho, otherwise Com- 
rade Henda, who at the age of twenty-six had become the 
senior commander of the war in Angola- The story of his 
career recalls the early years of the MPLA's military organ- 
isation. Henda went underground at the age of seventeen 
and was soon being sought by the PIDE. He took refuge in 
the Congo-Kinshasa, where he became a memi^er of the 
first group of Angolan patriots to become organised on a 
military basis abroad. He returned to Angola in January 
1961 and organised the underground movement in Cabinda 
in 1964. While carrying out a mission in Northern Rho- 
desia - then under the British - he was arrested by the 
British police and condemned to hard labour. He regained 
his freedom at the time of Zambian independence. In 
1966 Henda, who was now twenty-four, was made respon- 
sible for the movement's military organisation throughout 
the national territory. The Eastern Front was created. Then 
Henda was killed while leading an attack by the 4th Section 
on the Karipande barracks - one of the last Portuguese 
posts isolated on the borders o£ the third region. On this 
subject, Agostinho Neto explained later : 
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To those who say that we should spare our cadres, that 
they should not expose themselves physically in the light- 
ing, that they should spare their lives, their health or 
their freedom because they will be needed in the Angola 
of tomorrow, for the survival of the Movement, I would 
say that the national war of liberation cannot be waged 
wit haul: eadres; that every cadre who is trained, whatever 
his personality, must be able to work inside the country, 
in order to make his contribution to solving the problems 
of the struggle and of national reconstruction. That is 
the only just and revolutionary attitude. 

At the first assembly of the MPLA held in the third 
region, irr the district of Moxico, the executive committee 
was able to announce that a third of the national territory 
was controlled by the MPLA and that nine of the fifteen 
districts mapped out by the colonial administration - 
Cabin da, Zaire, Uige, Cuanza Norte, Lund a, Moxico, Bie 
and Cuando Cubango - were in a state of war. 

Since then several of the MPLA's theoretical objeaives 
seem to have been attained, or at least to be well on the 
way to it. First of all, the national revolution is now 
directed from the interior - the headquarters of the MPLA 
are established inside the country and not abroad. Agos- 
tinho Neto leads the movement, assisted by a apolitical and 
military coordination committee', which is supposed to 
meet every year* The executive committee itself is sub- 
ordinate to MPLA assembliesj organised by local action 
committees at village leveL 

Obviously this structure does not function with clock- 
work-like regularity. Indeed the rigours of war prevent it 
from doing so most of the time. Nevertheless, contact with 
the population is never sacrificed to the demands of auth- 
Hprity, and great freedom of decision is maintained at a local 
level. 

As a matter of general policy the war is to be extended 
Ithroughom the national territory and encircle the towns 
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which, having been undermined secretly from the inside, 
should eventually fall in the final phase of the war. The 
pblitico-militarY aspect of the war Is also constantly under- 
lined, both in the MPLA's contact with and organisation 
of the population, and in the training of cadres, who are 
selected and educated according to political as well as 
military criteria. Finally, k goes without saying that the 
MPLA^s war of liheration is profoundly national in charac- 
ter, rising above tribal divisions and disputes. In this area * 
also, the movement is constantly working for the country's 
political education. 
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Guinea Bissao, A Practicafly Liberated Country 

The Origins of the Struggle and the PAIGC 

That year . . , we decided to create om- Party secretly. 
That is to say that our climactic moment before the 
armed struggle is when we arrived at the conviction that 
it was not pcjssible to work unless it was underground.* 

That year was 1956, and it was in September that Amilcar 
Cabral secretly founded the PAIGC in Bissao with a hand- 
ful of his comrades. Before that date, says Cabral, they had 
founded 'recreational organisations', i.e. sporting or cultural 
organisations which were non-political in character. Now, 
even these organisations had been forbidden, which demon- 
strated to the youth of Guinea Bissao that it had practically 
iio rights at all and that 'assimilation' was a complete sham. 
The three years from 1956 to 1959 were taken up with 
group discussions held in total secrecy, in order to try to 
formulate theoretical problems and a plan of actioti among 
'^e urban masses. 

I In the meantime, the Portuguese government had pro- 
cad a new weapon iii the form of the Portuguese political 
police J the PIDE, some of whom were transferred to Guinea 
Bissao. On 3 August 1959 they put down a strike at the 
port of Pijiguiti; fifty people were killed. 

Two facts now became clear to the leaders of the PAIGC. 
Firstly that their efforts of the past three years were begin- 
ning to bear fruit, since as a result of the Pijiguiti massacre 
all the small clandestine groups were now imiting around a 
single party - the PAIGG. And secondly that the political 
line they had followed hitherto was a mistaJfe. So far they 
had aimed to pursue the struggle in the towns by means of 
exemplary activities such as strikes and demonstrations^ 
relying simultaneously on the support of the proletariat 
which, emerging from the rural exodus and the petty 
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bourgeoisie, had been diKMppointed by assimilation. But the 
towns were Portuguese strongholds where the PIDE could 
manoeuvre with ease. 

In September 1959, therefore, a month after the events at 
Pijiguiti, a secret meeting of the Party was held in Bissao. 
This was an important turning point ki so far as it was 
then decided to carry the main effort of the movement into 
the countryside in order to create tliere the conditions for 
the armed struggle. 'At the moment the Party ktiew rioth* 
ing of what was happening in the world and we had to 
advance empirically/* 

From 1959 a substantial number of PAIGC leaders, such 
as Rafael Earbosa, its future president, left for the malo, in 
the forests, in order to set up the Party's basic organisation, 
Niimerous militants from the towns took to the maquk, 
going from village to village in order to prepare the peasants 
for guerilla warfare. Guinea Bissao was divided into six 
regions and into operational zones. In 1960 the Party was 
hit by repression and Amilcar C^bral had to go into exile 
in Conakry. 

In August 1 96 1, after the MPLA's attack on Luanda 
prison, the PAIGC decided to coordinate the struggle with 
that in Angola by a series of direct aaions in Guinea Bissao 
itself. Sabotage by the militants was met with savage repres- 
sion by the Portuguese, About twenty members of the 
PAIGC, including its president Rafael Barbosa, Fernando 
Fortes, Epifanio and numerous others, were arrested. This 
ordeal seems chiefly to have confirmed the PAIGC in its 
political orientation, stimulated the courage of its com- 
batants and implanted the idea of struggle firmly in their 
minds. 

At the end of July 1962, 3,000 people were arrested in 
Bissao and a state of siege was declared. In August 1962 an 
important conference of Party cadres was held, and finally, 
in January 1963, the armed struggle began in the south of 
the country, ^Numerous well armed groups, trained iii sub- 
versive warfare in North Africa and the Communist coun- 
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triesj have penetrated Guinean territory,' declared the 
Portuguese minister of defence. By this time a third of the 
cf^untry was aheasiy infiltrated by the guerillas* 

The Reaction at Different Social Levels 
Let us consider for a moment which of the social strata 
1 96 1 were most likely to be affected by these develop- 
ents. First of all in the to™s. 
1 There are five important towns in Guinea Bissao; their 
qpulation consists of about 30a Portuguese, a handful of 
similados (originally from the Cape Verde Islands, hold- 
ing high official positions which carry with them a certain 
amount of |x>wer), and a petty bourgeoisie consisting of 
civil servants, white-collar workers and small traders, whose 
pohtical attitude swings between total support of the Portu- 
guese and a desire to see them driven out so that they may 
take their place as leaders of the country. It was this middle 
'"tols which provided the leaders of the struggle for liber- 
ation. But it also feeds the ranks of the pohtical police, the 
PIDE. Finally there are the wage-earners or manual 
workers, numbering around 30,000^ who were quick to lend 
their support to the struggle. Together with the country's 
youth, they have often been a source of Party cadres. The 
sub-proletariat in the towns, on the other hand^ is difficult 
to reach and most of the time is infiltrated by the pohtical 
police, who recruit their informers from it. 

Rural society In Guinea Bissao has two distinguishing 
features - forced labour does not exist, and the peasants 
are in possession of the land. Unlike Angola and Mozam- 
bique, there has been no es:odus of young, able-bodied men 
who have hccn forced to leave their villages to go and work 
in the mines. The structure of the rural community has 
therefore remained fairly stable. In addition the Portuguese 
have never succeeded in depopulating large areas in order 
to install Portuguese smallholders, or create vast planta- 
tions. The Guineans have therefore been able to keep thieir 
;|aad, which is generally owned collectively by the village. 
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*We speak of peasants, but the term ''peasaat^^ is very 
vague. The peasant who fought in Alg<2ria or China is not 
the peasant of our country/ writes Amilcar Cabral* 

In fact rural Guinea Bissao today is divided basically into 
two groups - on the one hand are the animist Balantas, 
numbering about 25,000, who joined the struggle from the 
very beginning; on the other are the Mushm Fulahs, whose 
leaders and great noble families have been devoted to the 
Portuguese since the beginning of coloni^3ation. The Portu- 
guese set up Mnslim chiefs over the B-^lanta^, who are 
mostly peasants. The latter were often doubly exploited, 
both by their chiefs and by the Portuguese, who regularly 
came to levy taxes in kind. Today, in the words of the 
PortugLiese. The Fulahs are our right arm/* Together with 
the other Muslim groups they maj:e up some 35 to 40 per 
cent of the Guinean population. Their social structures, 
which are preserved and encouraged by the Portuguese, 
remain semi-feadal, and their chief means of subsistence is 
by trade. 

Of the urban social classes and the peat^antry it is the 
former which have played the more decisive xoie 1 

We can affirm that our peasant is not in any way a 
primary revolutionary element. . . . We found the prin- 
cipal revolutionary force in the urban milieu, as much 
among the petty bourgeois class which was conscious of 
the foreign domination in our country as among the 
salaried workers of the ports, the ships, the repair shops, 
etc.* 

The Theoretical School in Conakry 

Chiefly because of the small area of territory involved in 
comparison with Angola and Mozambique, the PAIGC 
was better able to put its political theories into practice 
than the other national liberation movements. Nearly six 
years were spent studying the particular features of Portu- 
guese exploitation in Guinea, in drawing practical con- 
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elusions from this study, and in spreading propaganda 
amongst the villagers. 

The real theoretical work, which w^as to lead to a^ 
original concept of anti-colonial revolution in Guinea 
Bissao, began in Conakry in i960, Amilcar Cabral, and a 
few other leaders in exile, created a sort of political school 
under very poor conditions. Young militants from the towns 
were the first to eome, then young peasants^ and recently 
mobilised soldiers who sometimes arrived with their 
families. For one or two months they held discussions in 
groups of twenty-five, sometimes continuing from morning 
till night. They were not trying to teach or be taught, but 
to seek together a political hne whicli would take into 
account the specific circumstances of the country. Quasi- 
dramatic methods were often used in order to represent as 
concretely as possible all the components of Guinean society 
- religion, traditions, tribal divisions - and the possible re- 
actions of the peasantry to the armed struggle. 

Concrete examples were used, such as : 

*Did you pay the tax? Did your fatho: pay the tax? 
What have you seen from that tax? How much do you 
get from your peanuts? Have you thought about what 
you will earn with your peanius? How much sweat has 
it cost your family?... You are going to work in road- 
building. Who gives you the tools? You bring the tools, 
Who provides the meal? You provide the meal. But - 
who walks in the street? Who has a car?. . 

At all times there was this same insistence on starting 
from concrete bases, on avoiding theoretical discourses, 
especially in discussions with the peasants. Tlie peasant had 
to discover the truth for himself, in the course of the dis- 
cussion. No one had the right to impose this truth on hitti 
or give him lessons. Also, militants had to be sent into the 
countryside who w^ere capable of becoming totally inte- 
grated into village life, so that the peasants would then take 
it upon themselves to convince those around them* 
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A searching analysis of Giiinean social structures was 
also made at the Conakry school. The leaders of the PAlGC 
were able to discover which sectors of the population to 
approach first, with what arguments, and widx what objec- 
tives. 

For tMs purpose tribal problems - which were and still 
are important - had to be taken into account. The tribe had 
to be respected, not as an economic unit, since it no longer 
was one, but as a cultural unit. Its language and customs 
were different from those of the next tribe, and this had to 
be considered, but without allowing tribal allegiances to 
crystallise^ for instance, within the ranks of the army. To 
avoid encouraging such situations, the head of a detachment 
was generally of a different tribe from, the majority of the 
men. 

The religious beliefs of individuals also had to be re- 
spectedj though of course the soldiers had to be made to 
understand that a well-dug trench ofEered more protection 
than an amulet. 

The second major theoretical stage of the revolution in 
Guinea was inaugurated at the Congress held in 1964, with 
the aim of drawing conclusions from the struggles which 
had already taken place and setting out a plan for the 
future. By 1964 the movement was well established in the 
south of the country; relatively autonomous groups of 
guerillas, linked directly to the head of the Party, were to 
be fptmd in Cobucarej Indjassan, Quinara, Quit^fine, and 
Susma, The Congress took severe disciplinary measures to 
deal with some of the guerilla leaders who had become too 
independent* Most of the poUtical decxsions taken are stiU 
valid todayi amongst them were the following : 

" Zones and regions would be created, and the Party 
fused completely with the army. 

- Each zone or region would be directed by a Party mem- 
ber who was also the commander of the guerilla group. 

- GueriUa bases would be established outside the villages 
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and not within them as they had been at first, so that 
the character of vOJage lif e would not be changed and 
the peasants would not be subjected to Portuguese 
pression* 

- The Party's Armed Forces would be backed lip by an 
armed people's militia. 

- The regions %vould be so arranged that they could take 
the place of the economic and administrative organ- 
isations of the Portuguese. 

The Military Situation 

After the Congress of 1964 the military situation de- 
veloped rapidly. The struggle was opened up on two new 
fronts - Gabu in the east and Boc in the west. As the 
guerillas progressed the Portuguese were forced to draw 
back into the urban centres and fortify their posts* The 
whole military strategy of the armed forces lies in forcing 
the Portuguese to concentrate their resources and confine 
themselves in fortified situations isolated both from one an- 
other and from the big towns. Today there are thi^ee battle 
fronts : the Northern Front, the Southern Front and the 
Eastern Front, 

By 1965 half of the total area of the country was liberated 
territory. Since then the Portuguese have used all possible 
means of retaliation - the bombing of villages, raids by 
helicopter-borne troops, napalm used against crops and 
»jinen, combined operations by air, land and sea or river^ 
ipsychobgical operations designed to frighten the people, 
•break up ethnic groups and win over their chiefs with the 
'offer of privileges, the use of radio propaganda claiming 
that the PAIGC is a Communist movement fighting against 
rebellion, the distribution of leaflets in the villages show- 
ing, for instance, hungry guerillas in rags with the caption: 
f Sdo gente bruta que ndo vive - que na mata' - TThey are 
::uo more than savages living in the forest/ 
; Since 1968 substantial reinforcements have been sent by 
' Lisbon to Guinea BissaoMhe country is occupied by 30,000 
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men commanded by General Spinola, an old-fashioned 
militarist right down to his monocle. Even tlie Portuguese 
admit that what they term 'uninhabited territories' coyer 
44 per cent of the country. Thej^e are designated 'inter- 
vention zones' and subjected to frequent bombing* All of 
which seems a fairly clear admission that they are con^ 
trolled by the Guinean Armed Forces. Two Portuguese 
bases, at Beli and Ganture, have been closed, 'We closed 
them because it was costing too much to keep them sup- 
plied with beer/ said one of General Spinohi's aides.* 

In the past few years, the armed forces have attacked the 
towns of Bafata, Gabti, Farim, Mansoa, Cansumbo and 
Bolama, and Bissao airport. Today the PAIGC seems to be 
concentrating its efforts on two objectives - harassing the 
urban centres, and gaining a footing in the Cape Verde 
Islands, which are wholly dominated by the Portuguese, 
who consider them strategically important. In the words of 
Aniilcar Cabral: The day the action spreads to the Cape 
Verde Islaitdsj the struggle will be practically over/ 

The Economy y a Second Front 

Parallel to, but by no means less important than the 
military war, is the economic war. This consists basically 
of two aspects - a negative aspect, which is the systematic 
sabotage and destruction of the colonial economy; and a 
positive aspect, which is the construction of a new economy 
founded on the iieeds of the population and the coni- 
batants. 

Sabotage of the Portuguese economic system started in 
1963, in a variety of different forms. In January 1963 the 
inhabitants of the southern-central and southern parts of 
the country began a total boycott of the Portuguese traders- 
To avoid the need for fuel, biish fires were maintained for 
cooking food, and were placed at the disposal of the sur- 
rounding villages. The Portuguese trading posts south of 
the River Corubal were forced to close one by one^ except 
for those supplying the Portuguese colony. The shops of 
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the Companhia Uniao Fabril (CUF), the 'Overseas Com- 
mercial Company'^ and the Mario Lima Whanon and 
Manuel Pinto Brandao companies were closed in Cacihe, 
Como, Sao Joao, Cadigue and Caiar. All their goods were 
inventoried and seized by the Liberation Army* In 1964 
the sabotage increased. In July the guerillas blew up shops 
belonging to the colonial companies in Buta. In the same 
year the powerful 'Overseas Commercial Company' closed 
its trading posts, dismissed its employees and went into 
liquidation. The biggest of the colonial companies, the 
CUF, also had to close down a number of its establish- 
ments. Since 1965 the CQF has only kept open its trading 
posts - on the orders of the government - for the use of 
Portuguese soldiers and officials. 

The crops produced by the large plantations were also 
boycotted. After the campaign of 1963-4^ production of 
ground-nuts, for instance, showed a 50 per cent decrease, 
enabling the peasants in the hberated zones to increase the 
area of land devoted to the cukivation of foodstufifo. Sup- 
plies to the towns bcl d by the Portuguese were blockaded, 
and the latter were compelled to import large quantities of 
rice, even though the rural regions were producing more 
than thev needed. 

Commerce was seriously affected by attacks on the 
colony's communications network. A famous example is 
the capture of the Portuguese lighter PersisKmte, loaded 
with goods and provisions destined for Belanda. In 1964 
twelve boats were seized and corifiscated by the combatants 
of the PAIGC; communications by road were more or less 
completely cut off. The groimd-nut crop was blockaded in 
the local cercos and warehouses, preventing it from reach- 
ing the ports of Bissao and Blnta. In 1966 the road from 
Bissao to Mansoa was cut off by ambushes, and road and 
river traffic was seriously disrupted. 

Another feature of the systematic sabotage of the colonial 
economy was the fmandal and monetar}^ blockade. The use 
of Portuguese currency wa^ forbidden in the liberated 
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regions, and limited by tlie commercial boycott in the rest 
of the country. The majority of the peasantry considered 
themselves absolved of all debts owed to the colonists, and 
a large part of the population refused to pay its taxes. 

In the liberated regions measures then had to be taken 
to supply the wants of the combatants and the rest of the 
population. A new economic system had to be born out of 
the ashes of the colonial economy. To achieve this several 
different methods were adopted, the first being an increase 
in the production of rice - the staple di^t of the Guinean 
population. From the 1963-4 campaign onwards, efforts ia 
this direction began to show promising results. South of 
Geha the area devoted to rice production was increased 
from ::2,ooo to 25,000 hectares, and the average yield was 
increased from 5 to 15 per cent. In one year, rice production 
was increased by 15 to 20 per cent. It may be added that 
these results were obtained in spite of bombing, the deporta- 
tion of peasants and assassinations of workers in the rice 
fields. For the first time, the peasants were discovering that 
they could organise their own work freely, without falling 
into debt with the Portuguese colonists. 

In regions where the population traditionally cultivated 
other crops, however, the results were less promising, and 
there was even a shortage of food, compensated for by pro 
visions bi ought from more favoured regions. Production of 
manioc, sweet potatoes, haricot beans, millet, leguminous 
crops and other foodstuEEs showed an overall increase, and 
fruit cultivation was encouraged. In 1966 large quantities 
of rice could be stockpiled. In 1969 seed-distributions were 
carried out and the population learned to defend their 
harvests against bombing with high explosives or napalm. 

Another problem was the repair and replacement of 
agricultural implements. From 1963 this task was taken 
over by local craftsmen. Village blacksmiths learned to rc^ 
pair and make new tools, and even household utensils such 
as knives and spoons, with the metal from bombs dropped 
on the rural centres. 
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Then armazens do povo, ^people's shops', run directly by 
the PAIGC, were opened in the liberated regions to supply 
the most urgently needed articles and dispose of the agri- 
cultural produce given in return. These shops do not take 
any money, existing purely to exchange consumer goods 
for merchandise produced by the people. Although they 
were welcomed by the population, broken communications 
have caused problems both in supplying them and in dis- 
posing of the goods they collect. Also^ exports from the 
liberated areas are as yet insufficient to match the popula- 
tion's need for foreign products* 

Finally, this new popular economy has been accompanied 
by experiments in new working relationships. In Guinea 
Bissao the land is generally owned collectively by the tribes, 
^d the question of land reform has therefore never really 
^isen. But there are other problems : 

Independence is not only a question of diiving out the 
Portuguese, of having a flag and a national anthem. The 
people must be sure that no one is going to steal the 
fruits of their labours. That the coim try's wealth will not 
find its way into someone else's pocket. Today the people 
V of Guinea are naked. They are stiU afraid of the river, the 
I rain, the forest. We say to them that through their work 
the river will be made use of. The object of our struggle 
is to ensure that the people will have work by which they 
can feed and clothe themselves, work to provide hospitals 
and schools for the children. It is for this that the Party 
exists. It is for this that we have taken up arms and will 
drive out the Portuguese.*^ 

It should be noted that the situation is not the same in 
the Cape Verde Islands, where the cultivable land is divided 
up into large plantations. Even in Guinea Bissao, however, 
the development and modernisation of agricultural produc- 
tion are resulting in a search for new ways of organising 
labour and in the development of new working relation- 
ships between men. In 1964 the first Party Congress feoom- 
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mended 'strengthening mutual aid between the peasants' 
and "developing cooperative production wherever condi- 
tions are most favourable to it\ The Guinean Workers' 
Union (UNTG), which is responsible for production in the 
liberated areas, has made an effort to supply the peasants 
with seeds on a collective basis. And the concessions aban- 
doned by the Pcjrtugucsc colonists have been put in the 
hands of development committees. 

Thus the bases of a new economic organisaUQU have been 
laid - a more democratic organisation dest^^jj^fake the 
place of economic domination by the Portd|fties8F 

Mozambique or The Threat of White Power 

The Origins of the Struggle and the FRELIMO 

The war in Mozambique is a guerilla w^ar, with all the 
characteristics of gtierilla warfare. The Front controls the 
countryside and the villages in the north. The Portuguese 
retain possession of the larger population centres and 
move along the roads and tracks in armed convoys.* 

The armed struggle in Mozambique began later than in 
Angola or Guinea Bissao, and it has been complicated com 
sidcfably both by tribal structures and by the many im- 
portant West European, South African and Rhodesian 
economic interests which have a footing in the country. 

The appeal for a general uprising was made ori 25 Septem- 
ber 1964. But Mozambique had been in a state of conflict 
for a long time before that, and persecutions, massacres of 
partisans, and clandestine movements had been common 
for a number of years. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the exact moment at which the 
people can be Said to have become conscious of its exploita- 
tion. In Mozambique, as in Angola, literary movements 
and cultural associations were the first to express the dis- 
contents of a population under colonial rule. In the twenties 
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the few Africans who had learned to read and write 
grouped themselves around a number of poets in Beira and 
Lourenco Marques; here too, poetry served as a vehicle of 

protest. 

Before the coming of fascism in Portugal, various legal 
organisations had appeared proclaiming their opposition 
to the regime and demanding equality for the Africans. 
Amongst these was the Gremio Africano (African Guild), 
which pubUshed a newspaper called 0 Brado Africano {The 
African Cry). 

Salazarism put an end to the possibility of fighting 
colonialism within the law. Clandestine organisations were 
then formed, often giving birth to semi-legal organisations 
such as the African Association and the Central Association 
of the Negroes of Mozambique, both of which unfortu- 
nately developed along racialist lines - one being for 
mulattoes, the other for blacks. In one of the last interviews 
he gave, a week before his assassination, Eduardo Mond- 
fene explained: 'We began to sense that if we could rally 
e youth in some form of organisation we might begin 
-^^me nucJeus that would be meaningful politically. This 
was when the first nucleus of students was established^ in 
1949/* 

In 194S, folio whig an uprising in Lourenco Marques, 
several hunched Africans were deported to SSo Tome, Re- 
pression followed rebellion for a number of years. And in 
1956 forty-nine workers were shot down during a dock- 
strike. 

Massacre in Mueda 

At this time, Rhodesia was still tmder the British man- 
date and therefore relatively democratic compared with the 
Portuguese colonies, and often served as a refuge for 
Mozambican nationalists who were wanted by the PDDE. 
The UDENAMO or National Democratic Union of 
Mozambique was formed in Salisbury, while others went 
into exile in Tanganyika - now Tanzania - where they 
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formed the Mozambique African National Union or 
MANU. Strongly influenced by the situation in Tangan- 
yika, which seemed well on the way to achieving independ- 
ence, delegates of the MANU then decided to enter into 
negotiations with the Portuguese authorities. Several dele- 
gations, led by Faustina Vanomba, Tiago Mula, Simao 
Mchnsa and Modesta, tried to lay the Mozambican people's 
demand for mdependence before the administrator of 
Mueda. Since these delegations were not even received by 
the Portuguese authorities, the two existing political organ- 
isations, the MANU and the UDENAMO, formed a united 
delegation led by Vanomha and Kibiriti/ A meeting was 
fixed for i6 June i960 when the governor of the Cabo 
Delgado district was to receive the petitioners in person and 
address the pec^ple. The day began in an atmosphere of 
popular rejoicing - it ended in the deliberate massaqre x^f 
at least a thousand Africans. 1 have spoken with your com- 
rades/ said the governor. 'Are there any amongst you who 
support their petition?" Huncheds of hands were raised. A 
dozen of those who had raised their hands were singled out 
at random to frighten the rest, and led away by the police; 
then the two delegates were handcuffed in full view of the 
people. The latter surged forward and the governor gave 
the order to open fire. 

The delegates and their supporters who had survived the 
massacre were all imprisoned. Two weeks later a 'commis- 
sion of inquiry' was set up, consisting entirely of whites. 
But it was too late. The people of Mozambique had learned 
their lesson at Mueda; believing that they had been called 
upon to discuss the possibility of independence publicly, 
they had discovered to their cost what were the colonial 
authorities' real intentions. The day of 16 June is no longer 
a day of mourning in Mozambique - it now commemorates 
the reaffirmation of the struggle against the Portuguese- 
Three years later, in 1963, there were uprisings in the 
sugar-cane plantations in the Inhambane region, and these 
too were met with bloody reprisals. In 1 963 a dock strike 
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resulted in arrests and deaths amongst the dockers. 

Meanwhile many patriots had left the country and were 
pursuing the struggle abroad. An important turning point 
was reached in June 1962 when the three political organ- 
isations ™ MANU, UDENAMO and UNAMI (African 
Union of Independent Mozambique) - joined forces to 
form the FRELIMO. Three months later, at the congress 
of ^5 September 1962, Professor Eduardo Mondlane was 
elected president of the front. Uria Simango was named 
vice-president and Marcelino Dos Santos secretary for 
foreign relations* 

The rest of 1962 and the following year were devoted to 
preparations for the armed struggle. The FRELIMO began 
to train political and military cadres to prepare the way for 
the insurrection. The programme of the 1962 congress con- 
sisted of four chief iterns : 

- Setting uj^^^^^i organisation inside Mozambique, 

- Preparing for the armed struggle- 

- Mounting propaganda campaigns against Portugal 
abroad, 

- Starting a programme of primary, secondary and tech- 
nical education and sending students to foreign univer- 
sities* 

This four-point programme has now been practically ful- 
filled, hi the two years from 1962 to 1964, the FRELIMO's 
militants organised the struggle in the countryside, making 
use of the few organisations already in existence, such as 
agricultural cooperati%^es and economic and trading organ- 
isations. This political groundwork was carried out on a 
clearly national basis. The FRELIMO had to solve prob- 
lems which were peculiar to Mozambique, and which at 
that time were not concerned with tribal ccmfiicts and 
rivalries alone, but with regional differences as welL The 
three movements which had gone to make up the 
FRELIMO were established in three separate regions and 
some effort was required to make the merger effective in 
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these areas. There was no discrimmatibn against whites 
wished to join the movement. 

The preparations needed for the war were substantial. In 
this respect the FRELIMO had to start from scratch. How- 
ever, Algeiia, having just achieved its own independence, 
agreed to train men and set up a special programme for 
Mozambique. The first grcmp left at the end of 1962. A 
corps returned at the end of 1963 to tram others 00 the 
spot. By June 1964, 200 men were trained and reasonably 
well equipped. 

For the propaganda campaign against the Portuguese 
goverum.ent, offices were opened in Dar es Salaam* Cairo, 
Algiers anti in New York, with a special eye on the UN. 

Finally the education programme has already achieved 
some results. In 1963 only fifteen young Mozambicans were 
at university. Now 150 Mozambican students arc at univer- 
sities around the world, thanks to scholarships given to the 
FRELIMO by foreign countries. And more than 20,000 
children are at school in the liberated province of Cabo 
Delgado, 

^Thc General Armed Insurrection of the Mozambican 
People' 

In July 1964 the Central Committee of the FEELIMO 
met in order to hear for the last time the arguments for 
and against an armed struggle, and to take the supreme 
decision of declaring 'the general armed insurrection 
of the Mozambican people against Portuguese colonialism'* 
The declaration was officially made on 35 September 1964. 
Today this date has become the occasion for a day of grow- 
ing international demonstrations of solidarity witji the 
people ot Mozambique, 

Military activities began on a small scale in the provinces 
of Niassa, Tete, Zambezia arid Cabo Delgado. In the pro- 
vinces of Zambezia and Tete, the combatants had to with- 
draw after six months. The war was continued, however, in 
the provinces of Niassa and Cabo Delgado. Today, almost 
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the whole of Cabo Delgado and two-thirds of Niassa - 
nearly 150,000 sc] Liare kilometres inhabited by about 800,000 
people — are in the hands of the FRELIMO, except the 
towns. In the province of Nia?;sa, all the villages are cut off 
including the capital, Vila Cabral. 

In 1967, mihtary operations were given a new impetus as 
the FRFLIMO began to undertake combined operations 
with infantry and artiUery units. The Portuguese bases of 
Nacatara, Maniamba, Sipaki^ Nambude and Nova Coimbra 
were attacked and quantities of equipment were captured. 

The opening of the Tete Front in March 1968 was the 
most important event in the fourth year of the struggle in 
Mozambique, This front was 01 considerable strategic im- 
portance since mihtary operations could now be extended 
into the centre of the country and spread out towarda the 
south and the northern centre. The FRELIMO's control 
over this third zone of activity , how^evcr, is not nearly so 
extensive as in the regions of Niassa and Cabo Delgado. 

In addition, the concentration of Portuguese military 
strength is much higher in Tete than elsewhere because of 
the construction of the giant Cabora Bassa dam, which is 
being built, essentially, to provide electricity for South 
Africa. From 1964, when the FRELIMO's armed forces 
went into actiori in the Niassa and Cabo Deigado districts, 
Portugal concentrated her troops between Nacala on the 
coast and Mandimba on the frontier with Malawi, in order 
to contain the FRELIMO behind this line. In fact thfe line 
was broken in 1965, Today one aspect of the Cabora Bassa 
project has become clear - if Portugal succeeds in finishing 
the dam, she will at the same time succeed in blocking the 
FRELIMO's progress towards the south, and prevent the 
FRELIMO's forces from joining up with the other liber- 
ation movements in South Africa and Rhodesia. 

In April 1968 a military commission from the OAU 
visited the liberated regions of Mozambique and found 
them cleared of the Portuguese presence. 

In July 1968 the FRELIMO was able to hold its Second 
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Congress in the province of Niassa, within Mozambique 
itself. The discussions, which some people had come a very 
long way to take part in, lasted six days. 

On 3 February 1969, Ednardo Mondlane was assassinated 
in Dar es Salaam, by a bomb hidden inside a book.* In 
May the Central Comiiiittee of the FRELIMO elected the 
commander-in-chief of the Armed Forces, Samora Machel, 
and Marcehno Dos Santos as acting president and vice- 
president in charge of foreign affairs respectively. 

While the FRELEVIO inevitably experienced a crisis in 
1969, after the death of Ednardo Mondlane, today this 
crisis seems to be over, Marcclino Dos Santos said recently; 

We have consolidated the structure of our politico- 
military and admiaistrative power in the liberated zones 
with significant increases in agricultural production, fish- 
ing and local craft.s; we have increased the number of 
schools and teachers and improved their quality at the 
same time; we have developed the health services and 
trained a large number of medical workers and nurses • 
Today each combat unit has a medical orderly travellhig 
with it. The development of our combatants' political 
conscience should also be underlined, for today more 
than ever We are con viticed that the basis of our victory 
resides largely in the constant elevation and political 
training of our combatants, our cadres, and generally 
speaking of our people** 

National Reconstruction 

Today, with its large liberated zones, Mozambique too is 
faced with the mammoth problem of providing subsistence 
for its people and practically reconstructing the national 
economy. When they retreat in the face of the national 
liberation army's troops, the Portuguese leave a vacuum 
behind them. The few remaining vestiges of local admin- 
istration disappear. The schools, hospitals and religious 
missions run by the Portuguese have to he closed. The 
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Portuguese traders leave the region, and the commercial 
companies close their doors. In addition, the villagers often 
have to leave their villages in order to escape from air raids, 
and establish themselves in the depths of the forest* In 
short, the basic infrastructure which has existed for decades 
is swept away in a few days* It has to be replaced - and an 
a new and different basis. 

In the provinces of Niassa and Caho Delgado, and in 
certain areas of the province of Tete, there are some million 
Mozambicans who rely on the FRELIMO for everythiBg - 
schools, cliQics, hospitals, and work. 

As from 1966 the Central Committee of the FRELIMO 
laid cmphaKis on the need for educating the masses, and 
proclaimed two important principles: 

" Only education can bring total liheration, 
- Education is as important in the struggle as the battle- 
front itself. 

Thus education in the liberated zones was not only a ques- 
tion of teaching pure and simple, but also had to be present 
in every branch of revolutionary activity: There was an 
urgent ueed to train cadres and politicised militants. The 
educational system adopted by the leaders of the 
FRELIMO is based on the principle that, firstly, the in- 
divi duals to be educated should be chosen for their civic 
qualities and their political behaviour and, secondly, there 
is a need for educated leaders, but also for an educated 
people. New text-books have been written, often by the 
teachers themselves. They are used in the schools, together 
with the basic political texts of the FRELIMO. The former 
teachers of the colonial regime are forced either to adapt 
to a new form of teaching or to leave* New teachers are 
trained, and the course for primary teachers lasts six 
months. Foreign teachers are sometimes accepted. 

The results already achieved are remarkable. In the pro- 
vince of Niassa, where the work of national reconstruction 
is furthest advanced, there were only three teachers when 
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the Portuguese left in 1964, In January 1970 there were 130 
schools and 191 teachers educating ia,ooo pupik. The 
FRELIMO also seems to have attacked the problem of 
female emancipation. Parents are encouraged to send their 
daughters to school, even though the children at times have 
to spend the night out of doors in bomb shelters. Secondary 
education does not yet exist in free Mozambique. However, 
a secondary school for Mozambican pupils has been 
founded in Tanzania. 

A health campaign is under way on several fronts. The 
first siep w^as to create first aid posts to . deal with urgent 
cases, and field hospitals in accessible places. Thus, the field 
hospital of Cabo Dclgado, donated by the Italian province 
of Reggio Emilia, for instance, was able to treat about 3,500 
people in the year 196S-9. There w^ere several field hospitals 
functioning in Niassa in t970„ A great effort has also been 
made in preventive medicine. Vaccination campaigns pre- 
ceded by efforts to educate the masses have had some prom- 
ising results. Finally, nurses and medical orderlies are being 
trained as quickly as possible. 

It is in tiie economic field, however, that the work of 
reconstruction can be most clearly seen. Mozambique's re- 
sources are essentially agricultural and mineral. In agri- 
culture, they had been made to serve the needs of P&rtugal, 
and crops such as cotton, oil palms and tcjbacco were grown 
chiefly for export. The FRELIMO had two options - either 
it could continue this type of production in liberated zones 
and try to export it profitably, using the revenue to buy the 
most urgently needed goods; or it could attempt to trans- 
form the ecdhomy completely and turn to a type of agri- 
culture which could first feed the liberated peoples and the 
guerillas as in Guinea. It was this second path which was 
chosen. The liberated zones of Mozambique now produce 
maize, corn, manioc, haricot beans, potatoes and rice for 
local consumption; and copra, rye, tobacco, castor oil seeds, 
grouod-nuts, sesame seeds, cashew nuts, and rubber for ex- 
port sihee 1966. An early buyer of free Mozambique pro- 
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duce was Egypt. Cotton weaving and soap manufacture has 
begun. 'People's shops' have been opened for the exchange 
of goods, and fishermen's cooperatives have been formed to 
provide their men with equipment and distribute their 
produce. 

Agricultural produciiou is organised on three levels - in 
the military camps, ivhere the soldiers cultivate the land 
according to their needs; in the 'national camps' which exist 
in each district, where the land is cultivated on a rota by 
men from the villages and the produce is sent directly to 
the FRELIMO, which redistributes it to the people, to the 
military camps and sales organisations; and finally in 
'people's camps', where the inhabitants decide what they 
will produce according to their tastes, then needs, and the 
facilities available. This form of production has yet to fulfil 
the needs of liberated areas, How^ever, each year would 
seem to bring an improvement. 



FOUR 



Portugal, the Servant of 
Great Powers 



Selling the Colonies 

Needing substantial financial aid to pursue its colonial 
wars, the Portuguese government launched an appeal to 
the countries of the WcKt. But it has paid a high price for 
this support, and this price has "been a gradual loss of 
sovereignty in Africa. Angola and Mozambique are now 
wide open to an influx of foreign capital, and Portugal in- 
creasingly does nQ more thati serve the interests of the great 
powers. 

The Overseas Territories are not closed to foreign 
capital, and the latter will be placed there in large 
quantities, because private capital is attracted above all 
by the stability and honesty of the administration^ which 
in practical terms means security for investments. And 
we are not speaking of our own plans for development in 
these territories, which are showing quite remarkable 
results* 

Such were the intentions of the Portuguese government 
as revealed by Salazar in 1963. In 1965 a law was passed 
which modified and completed the previous system. In 
particular, this law permitted the creation of companies in 
which foreign organisations held a majority interest, 'pro- 
viding their actions are in conformity with the country's 
plans for economic development'. It was also stipulated 
that foreign investors could freely transfer the interest. 
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dividends and bonuses which they received from this 
capital, and even transfer the capital itself to their home 
countries without any limit. The terms were obviously 
attractive, and the United States, Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and, above all, West Germany and 
South Afi'ica, were quick to take an interest* 

This move by the Salazar government was not an en- 
tirely new departure, but served to accentuate an already 
existing state of affairs. The economic powers present in 
Angola and Mozambique before and since the beginning 
of the armed struggle in 1961 are as follow^s. 

In Angola^ all the resources of the subsoil are exploited 
by foreign companies. Let us briefly list the main organi- 
sations concerned. The Diamang - which mines diamonds 
- is an offshoot of the Anglo-American Diamond Corpora- 
tion Ltd., in which the De Beers group, the Morgan Bank 
and the Socicte Generale de Belgique also have an interest* 
This company is granted exemption from taxes and cus- 
toms duty on its imports of machiner}^ and exports of 
diamonds, and its concessions cover almost half of the 
country* The Angola government owns 15 per cent of the 
basic capital* 

Between 1967 and 1969 the output of the Diamang rose 
by 55 per cent, from 1,300,000 carats in 1967 to 1,667,000 
carats in 1968 to 2,021,000 carats in 1969, which was an 
all-time production record. Diamond ex:ports, however^ 
rose more slowly from 1,300,000 carats in 1967 to 1,500,000 
carats in 1968, but the export value rose from 1^204 rnillion 
to 1,361 million escudos. 

During 1969 the Portuguese Government granted four 
new diamond concessions in Angola. These were: (j) the 
Oestiediam-Companhia de Diamantes Oeste de Angola, 
SARL with a capital of 15 miilion escudos and which has 
the financial and technical backing of the Diamond Dis- 
tributors, Inc., of New York; {2) Diversa-Intemational de 
Explora^oes de Diamantes, SARL which is backed by 
Diversa, Itic, a United States company; {3) Companhia 
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Ultramarina de Diani antes, SARI. (DIAMUL) which 
also has United States support; and (4) Companhia 
Nacional de Diamantes, SARL (DINACO), which is 
owned by the Anchor Diam and Co^rporation Ltd, a South 
African Company, 

Petrolenni is exploited by Lobito Fuel Oil, which is 70 
per cent owned by the Belgian company Petrofina. In 
Cabinda the chief producer is the Cabinda Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary of the United States Gulf 
Oil Corporation, and the Petrangol-Angol group which is 
largely owned by Belgian and Portuguese interests* Operat- 
ing in association with Petrangol-Angol was the Cool- 
pagnie Fiancaisc des Petroles of France and Texaco. In 
April 1973 the Argo Petroleum Corporation of Los Angeles 
obtained five concessions covering 3-1 million acres, of 
which four, onshore and offshore in Southern Angola, 
included production rights up to thirty years. 

Contrary to expectations, total crude petroleum produc- 
tion in 1968, at 749,514 tons, was lower than preliminary 
estimates. Out oi: the total production, 558,979 tons were 
from Petrangol-Angol and 190,535 tons from the Cabinda 
Gulf Oil Company. During 1968, the Luanda refinery 
processed 663,702 tons of crude petroleum, of which 168,702 
tons were imported. Exports of fuel oil amounted to 48,100 
tons valued at 15-8 million escudos, compared with 58,298 
tons valued at 29^8 million escudos in 1967. Exports of 
crude petroleum in 1969 amounted to more than 400 
million escudos. In 1969, in addition to a request by 
Petrangol-Angol for a new concession area, there were 
seventeen applications for concessions from other com^ 
panies pending a decision by the Portuguese Government. 

Manganese is entirely controlled by the German com- 
pany of Louise A. Therese Berman, Aluminium is ex- 
ploiied by Aluminio Portugnes. which is a cover for the 
French Pechiney company. Bauxite is worked by the 
Dutch company of Billiton Maatschappij. Iron ore is epc- 
tracted,by the Companhia Mineira de Lobito - a consor- 
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tium in which Krupps of Essen (Germany) have the 
majority interest, together with Gregg-Europe (Belgiom), 
Hojgaard and Sdhultz (Denmark), and Pirelli and the 
Venice Dockyards (Italy). The Germans now hold the 
majority interest in the Angolan iron industry. In 1963 
46 per Cent of the total investment in Angolan industry 
was German. Krupp and Berman control 7 per cent of the 
total iron ore reserves in Angola and 82-7 per cent oi the 
iron ore currently exported. It is easy to see why, today. 
West Germany is the Portuguese regime's chief means of 
support. 

Of the country's coffee, 80 per cent is handled by the 
Companhia Agricola de Angola, which belongs to the 
French Rallet bank. Cotton gf^es to concessionary firms 
who buy at fixed prices; the biggest are the Societe Gencrale 
de Belgique, represented by the Companhia Gera! de Algo- 
does, the Eanque Beige d'Afrique and the Angolan Cotton 
Company, 

In Mozambique the situation is more or leas the sanie. It 
is estimated that 80 per cent of investments are made by 
international groups. Three large t:ompaiiies have con- 
trolled two-thirds of the economy since 1900, These are 
the Mozambique Company, based on British, German and 
South African capital; the Niassa Company, with British 
capital; and the Zambezia Company, with British, Ger- 
man, French and South African capital, 

Guinea Bissao has not been so systematically exploited 
by foreign companies because it is not of great economie 
interest to them. The Guinean economy is basically in 
the hands of the Portuguese monopoly, the Companhia 
Uniao Fahril (CUF) and the Portuguese National Over- 
seas Bank. The CUF has associated interests with firms in 
West Germany, France and the United States, In 1962 
it signed a contract with the Societe Francaise d'Etndes et 
de Financements Industriels for the erection of workshops 
in Guinea. All banking activities in Guinea are centralised 
in the Banco Nacional Ultramariiio, Amongst its associates 
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are the Credit Franco-Portugais> the Comptoir National 
d'Escompte de Paris, the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trust Company, the Westminster Bank Ltd., and the 
Banco Hispano-Americano. Oil prospecting in Guinea 
Bissao is entirely in the hands of Esse Exploration Guinea 
Inc., whose head office is in the United States. A contract 
signed in March 1968 gives the company the right to 
prospect for oil and exploit it on its own account for a 
period of forty-five years, throughout the entire territory 
of Guinea. The Standard Oil Company and Esso can also 
undertake prospecting for and exploitation of any other 
mineral. 

The infiltration of foreign capital is constantly growing. 
In Angola the penetration of German companies such as 
Krupp and the Deutsche Bank is increasing, while in 
Mozambique more and more concessions are being given 
for oil prospecting. The Gulf Oil Company, Clark Oil, 
Hunt International and a Franco-South African consor- 
tium consisting of Anglo-American on the South African 
side and SNP-Aquitaine and Erap-Elf on the French side 
are aU prospecting for what promises to become an oil 
boom of some importance. 

The French Atomic Energy Commission now buys 
Mozambique's entire production of radioactive ore, and 
France is also active in prospecting. Air Liquide has in- 
vested 40 million francs in Angola; the Compagnie 
Generale des Petroles d*Aquitaine and the Bureau de 
Recherches Geologiques et Miniires are prospecting the 
subsoil in Angola and Mozambique. Valery Giscard 
d'Estaiag's 'safari' in Angola in 1969 was no doubt chiefly 
intended to ensure that France would have a share of 
Angolan oil, if supplies from Algeria were to dry up for 
one reason or another. 

It is, therefore, imderstandable that certain financial 
circles are leading a campaign in favour of the Portuguese 
policy in Africa. And it is a fact that industry, and par- 
ticularly those parts of it concerned with mining and oil 
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extraction, tend to develop just as national liberation 
movements are beginning to show their strength* This was 
certainly the case in Algeria, where the exploitation of 
the country's oil resources and the Constantine plan were 
begun after the outbreak of war. Perhaps it represents an 
attempt by the colonial regime to demonstrate to foreign 
powers that the colony should be maintained as it is. 

Unfortunately, however, this sudden revival of the 
economy does not generally stem from any serious plans 
for the country's development* It is always the production 
of raw materials destined purely for export which tends 
to shoot up. There is never any sign of an enterprise being 
started in the interests of the colonial country itself, such 
as an important and sensibly based manufacturing indos- 
try instead of the customary small textile factories, conser- 
vation plants, cement ^vorks and breweries. In agriculture 
monocLiltivation for export continues to be the rule, 
in spii:e of the needs of the population and the extreme 
state of dependence which this type of production imposes 
on the country. 

But jusc as the Constantine plan did not prevent Algeria 
from gaining her independence, so the Africans of Angola 
and Mozambique will undoubtedly not allow any illusions 
about the nature of current developments to dissuade them 
from their aims. And it seems reasonable to suppose that 
far from putting an end to the claims for national inde- 
pendence, the new investments, the dam-building, the im- 
provement of roads, and the whole of the new Portuguese 
development plan, will merely serve to prove to the people 
of Angola and Mozambique that the struggle pays divi- 
dends. 

Marry an African' 

The idea of populating the 'overseas provinces* dates 
back before the last ten years, having appeared little by 
little in the thinking of the Salazar regime. Previously, the 
nineteenth'century style exploitation of the colonies had 
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not called for a. substantial European popidadon. The 
development of their mineral and vegetable resources 
merely required an abnndance of native labour directed 
by a handful of whites, together with sufficient troops to 
keep orderj quartered in garrisons. The big commercial 
enterprises were managed by Europeans, while small-scale 
trading was left either to minorities - Indians, Lebanese 
and Greeks - or to the few 'assimilated' natives who often 
supported the regime. 

England and Belgium had taken tiis system further 
by creating predominantly native forces to keep order, 
commanded by European officers* 

The coming of Salazarism brought about a change. 
First o£ alL it had become necessary, since i8Sj, to main- 
tain some kind of presence in the colonies if they were to 
be protected from take-over , . * by rival colonial powers. 

In addition, the Salazar regime was particularly eager 
to justify tlie Portuguese presence in Africa, to create the 
image of a global, multiracial Portugal, helping its African 
sister to maintain the liberty and equality of all her citi- 
zens. But the image had to be supported by actions, and 
thus Portuguese emigration to the colonies was started. 

At the same timc^ Port li gal's economic and social devel- 
opment was hardly favourable to such an expansion. For 
a colony to be populated from the outside, certain eoildi- 
tions must exist in the colonising country. For example, a 
substantial growth in the population accompanied by a 
lack of employment at home. Now Portugal has never 
met these two conditions simultaneously. There has never 
been a galloping increase in the birth-rate, and with 8 
million inhabitants in 1970 Portugal is one of the least 
populated countries in Europe, considering its size. There 
has on the other hand been an appreciable lack of eco- 
nomic development, which the Salazar regime was unable 
to combat, atid the situation ha^ worsened during the past 
few year9* 

In 1900, there were 9,000 Portuguese settlers in Angola, 
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a bare 1,500 in Mozambique and a negligible number in 
Guinea. Under the Salazar regime , the Portuguese popula- 
tion were constantly urged to settle in the colonies. In 
fact, as the poverty of the Portuguese masses increases, 
the workers show an increasing tendency to emigrate else- 
where. Poverty is the direct result of the political and 
economic concepts of Salazar and his successor, which have 
preveni:ed any large-scale Industrialisation aud any eco- 
nomic development along modern lines. If Salazar or 
' (S^etario wanted to develop Portugal today, they would 
have to pay the price in one way or another. The Portu- 
guese socialist leader in exile, Mario Soares asked: 'What 
would this price be? A reform of the country *s internal 
structure which would make Portuguese industry and agri- 
culture competitive; the abandoning of the disastrous ex- 
periment of corporative government; and a return to 
freedom for the trade unions.'* 

In order to prevent the workers from emigrating to the 
United States, France and West Germany - 150,000 Portu- 
guese left the country in 1970 - the government would 
have had to deal with the basic reason for this exodas - 
the poverty at home. In order to convince them that they 
should settle in the colonies rather than elsewhere, it would 
have had to make sure that they could live there in peace 
and GOTnfort. Neither of these conditions were fulfilled* 
The economy of the Portuguese colonies was entirely tied 
up in the hands of monopolistic Portuguese and inter- 
national capitalists, and left little opportunity for indi- 
viduals to get rich. Moreover the Portuguese army is now 
no longer able to guarantee the complete safety of the 
whites, at least over large areas, or at the cost of restrictions 
on their freedom of movement within each cotmtry. The 
Salazar regime offered numerous subsidies to those who 
were prepared to settle in Angola or Mozambique. And 
there was eveu a special premium for every Portuguese 
who would marry an African woman - a somewhat ironic 
detail in the context of a soi-disant non-racialist system. 
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In fact, despite the wishes of his government, the Portu- 
guese peasant prefers to emigrate to the highly industrial' 
ised coimtries. The Paris weekly UExpress of 2 April 
1972 remarked that in the last ten years one-third of 
Portugal's active population have chosen the way of exile 
and that there were less Portuguese settlers in the African 
colonies than Portuguese immigrants in France alone. 
From 1951 to i960, out of a total of 600,000 emigrants, 
only a fifth wcut to Africa. Emigration to the colonies 
grew continuously up to 1959- Between i960 and 1963 
it was stopped by the feai of war; it began ag^in tentatively 
in T964-5, then decreased again in 1966. 

In 1970, the total number of Portuguese in the colonies 
was distributed as follows: approximately 20,000 in 
Guinea Bissao, almost all of them soldiers and some 5,000 
In Cape Verde; 400,000 in Angola, including the military 
(estimated at 70,000 men) :md nearly 3,000 in Sao Tome 
and Prmcipe; 210,000 in Mozambique, again including the 
white armed forces numbering 60,000. 

In order for the colony to become a colonial settlement, 
like Algeria, under the French, a far greater number of 
Europeans would be needed. But nowhere do they amount 
to more than 5 per cent of the population, lu addition, the 
settlers show an increasing tendency to withdraw into the 
towns, and prefer speculation to working on the land. One 
consequence of this attempt to establish a colonial settle- 
ment was not perhaps foreseen in the original policy - 
the European settlers are now involved in a political 
separatist movement which is passing from a national to 
an international level; for there can be no doubt that in 
order to maintain their position, the European minority 
will have to call upon emigrants from other European 
countries, and particularly call on the military support of 
Pretoria and Salisbury. Agostinho Neto writes : 

It is obvious that the settlers are not plantiing to give 
up their property, not only because their holdings are 
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vast, but also because of the easy exploitation of man- 
power from among the Angolan people, who are forced 
to work for almost nothing* Some are even thinking of 
seceding from Portugal so as to rule the country them- 
selves, as happened in Rhodesia. , . . 

The settlers are our most dangerous enemies, because 
they are the most bellicose; they hate the Angolan popu- 
lation and are, in turn, hated by it* . .. 

In [the north] there are many German farmers who 
left the German Democratic Republic at the time of the 
liberation of that country** 

Cahora Bassa 

By far the greatest threat today to the liberation move- 
ments in the Overseas Territories, and hi particular to thie 
FRELIMO in Mozambique, is the relatively recent pro- 
ject of the Cahora Bassa dam on the Zambezi in the pro- 
vince of Tete. Because of its frontiers with Malawi, Zambia 
and Rhodesia, this province is of great strategic import- 
ance. It hes in the centre of the colony and is crossed by 
a number of important lines of communication, amongst 
which is the road from Salisbury (in Rhodesia) to Blantyre 
Malawi), The region is one of the richest in Mozam- 
wque, both in agriculture, stock-raising and the resources 
of the subsoil. The site of the Cahora Bas&a dam lies where 
the three territories of Zambia. Malawi and Rhodesia meet 
and where the Zambezi, which enters Mozambique at 
1,000 ft., drops 400 ft, in a gorge 60 miles long - 300 miles 
away from its outlet on the Indian Ocean, 

Let us first of all deal with the technical aspect of the 
project. The dam, which will he the largest in Africa - 
twice the size of the Karlba and 70 per cent bigger than 
the Aswan dam in Egypt - will create an artificial lake 
of 2,700 square kilometres, nearly 330 kilometres long 
and with an estimated capacity of 65 million cubic metres. 
The lake will be able to feed a hydro-electric generating 
station with an annual production of 17 milUon kilowatt- 
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hours and a power of 3,600 megawatts. It will be the fourth 
largest generating station in the world, and the turbines 
and generators designed for the generating plant will be 
the largest ever used in the West. The turbines will be 
supplied by the firms of Volth and Siemens, the generators 
by Siemens and Alsthom, Because of the enormous dis- 
tance between Cabora Bassa and Johannesburg, the power 
will be carried over a distance of nearly 1400 kilometres 
- 7,000 pylons at 400-metre intervals - and this is another 
world record, since the longest high-tension line existing 
at present, the Pacific Litertie, is only 1,350 kilometres long. 
The current will be carried at 1,066,000 volts. Again, this 
will be the highest voltage used for carrying power any- 
where in the world, and is substantially above that of the 
Pacific Intertie at 800,000 volts. The current will leave a 
distribution centre belonging to the Compagnie Generale 
d'Entreprise Electrique, and be carried to a transformer 
station. There the alternating current mil be turned irito 
direct current by the Thyristor and Solid State systems of 
Siemens and AEG. On arriving at its destination, the 
direct current will be turned back into alternating current 
at 275,000 volts in the Apollo Centre in Johannesburg, 
again using the Thyristor and Solid State systems. Con- 
struction work on the first phase began in October 1969, 
to be finished before March 1975. 

This project will be carried out by and for other people 
than the Africans. Finance is to be provided by export 
loans from France, Germany and South Africa, and private 
European capital raised through the Bank of Paris and the 
Netherlands, whose board of directors was recently joined 
by the famous South African banker Oppenheimer. Out 
of the total cost, France is to carry 72 million dollars, 
Portugal 35 million, and the remainder will be borne by. 
South Africa, 

In September 1969, the Portuguese Government awarded 
the contract for the construction of the Cabora Bassa dam 
to Zamco-Zambezi Consortium Hidroelectrica, the con- 
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sortium headed hy South African interests* Since Zamco 
was first organised, one of the original companies. All- 
manna SvenBka Eiektriska Aktiebolaget (ASEA) has with- 
drawn and eight new companies have been included, of 
which six are French, one is Italian and one is Portuguese. 

The new Zamco consortium is composed of the follow- 
ing companies, marked with an asterisk in the case of 
those represented in the original consortium. 

I- Allgemcine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft AEG-Telefunken 
- Germany* 

2. Brown Boveri and Cie - Germany* 

3. Compagnie Generale d'Entreprise^ Electriques (CGEE 

" Cogclex) - France* 

4. Entreprise FougeroHc-Limousin - France 

5. HochLief Aktiengescllschaft - Gerinany* 

6. J. M. Voith Gmbh - Germany* 

7. LTA Etcl - Johanuesburg - South Africa* 

8. Siemens Aktiengesellschaft - Germany'^ 

9. Shaft Sinkers (ftt^pfietary) Ltd, - South Africa* 

10. Sociedades Rennidas de FabricacSes Metalicas - Sore- 

fame, SARL - Portugal 

1 1 . Societa Anonima Elettrificazione, SpA - Italy 

12. Societe Generale de Constnictions Electricjues et 

Mecaniqucs Alshtom - France* 

13. Compagnie de Constructions Internationales — France* 

14. Socictc des Grands Travaux de Marseille - France 

15. Societe Generale d'Entrep rises - France 

16. Societe Francaise d'Entreprises de Dragages et de 

Travaux Publics - France 

17. Compagnie IndustrieUe de Travaux - France 

1 8. Entreprises Campenon-Bernard - Ftance 

Its composition was altered when, in May 1971, it was 
announced that the US Government bad refused to grant 
credits to the General Electric Company, which had joined 
the Consortinm. Earlier, the Italian Goverriment had told 
SAE (Society Anonima Elettrificazione) it could not use 
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in the Cabora Bassa project tJie credits it had originally 
been granted for this purpose, because of risks in%'Olved. 
The Italian Government acted following talks with Presi- 
dent Kaunda-* But in October 1971, it was learned that 
still another German firm, 'Messrs. Pohlig-Heckel- 
Bleicbert', had been enrolled to build two huge cranes 
that would cover every spot of the construction. 

The economic importance of the project is considerable. 
First of all, the area in which the dam is being built is 
relatively rich in natural resources. Investigations under- 
taken by the Portuguese government over the past few 
years have revealed the existence of a number of minerals, 
including coal, copper, fluor, manganese, beryllium, corun- 
dum, chromium, graphite, magnetite, nickel, titanium and 
aluminium. The iron is only beginning to be exploited, 
but it is estimated that it could bring in ^25 million 
sterling when exported/ Then there is the electricity which 
will he pioduced from the dam. Half of this will be bought 
by South Africa, who will use it chiefly in the mines of the 
Transvaak All the riches of the subsoil in the region can 
be exploited at a very low outlay. 

The construction of the dam will also permit the inten- 
sive cultivation of a further 1*5 million hectares of land, 
out of which 200,000 will be devoted to reafforestation and 
tropical plantations. The Portuguese settlers have always 
shown a preference for this region, and they already own 
a large proportion of its cultivable land. The Portuguese 
regime is carrying out a campaign for the rapid settlement 
of about a million whites - Portuguese, South Africans and 
Rhodesians, 

To house these newcomers a new town is projected, the 
town of Cabora Bassa, in the Songo region. The initial 
work will be carried out by the Portuguese government. 
The first houses and schools were to be completed in June 
1970; the first families were to arrive in December 1970. 
According to a publicity brochure issued by the Portu- 
guese in West Germany: 
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The town of Cabora ^^^^^ ^^^^ altitude of 930 

metres. The climate is S^^^ ^'^^ Europeans, The area 
offers considerable fac^^^^^^^ ^^^^ fishing, hunting etc. 
Water suppUes are mof^ ^^^^ adequate and communis 
cations with the outsici^ ^^^^^^^ " ^^^^ Songo airport - 
are excellent.* 

Circulars are being dist^'^*^^^^^^ Portuguese workers in 
Germany and France mS^^g *em to go and settle in 
Mozambique, If Portugal ^^^^^^ prepared to lose the 7 to 
8 million contos she rec^^^^^^ annually from Portuguese 
workers abroad - which ?^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^he annual 
deficit in the Portuguese ^^^^^ balance - rt is because the 
Cabora Bassa project, altP^^^S^ extremely expensive initi- 
ally, promises to be extren^^^y P^-^fitahle in the near future. 

According to the Lisho^ ^^^^'o de Noticias (December 
1969): 

The progress constiti^^^^ W *e construction of the 
Cabora Bassa dam wiU ^^^7 ^^^^ possible to put 
an end to the guerilla activities which have been going 
on in the north of Mor^^^^^"^ P^^^ ^^^^ 7^^^^' 

but also to settle a mil^^^^ Portuguese in the Zambezi 
valley - development '^^^'^ greatest im- 

portance not onlv for ^^^^^^ Mozambique, but 
also for the whole of so^^^^^^^ Africa. 

Thus the Cabora Bassa P^^l^^t is clearly the cornerstone 
of Portuguese colonial 

p^ilicy today. 

The essential factor in ^^is programme is of course the 
construction of the dam, 

j.nd this is constantly threatened 
by the armed forces of thf FRELIMO. Here again, Portu- 
guese policv has been ca'^S^t own contradictions. 
More than '20,000 Africai^^ ^^^'^ already been displaced 
from their land so that thP ^^"^ ^ 
number of them have cert^iti^y P'"^ ^'^^ i^^^"^^- 
tionary front in the provir^^^ Tetc. South Africa Iceeps 
troops in Mozambique in P^^^^^ ^° S"^^^^ the construction 
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work. Once the dam is built it will block the FRELIMO s 
progress to the south. The intention is clearly to increase 
the hold of South Africa on Mozambique. The Cabora 
Bassa dam will turn all southern Africa's geopolitical 
perspectives upside down. According to the Stuttgarter 
Zeiliing, the Tete region could become an 'African Ruhr\ 
The dam is only part of an electrical energy network link- 
ing the three white governments of the Pretori;i"SaIisl)ury 
-Lisbon axis. According to the Johmmesburg Star, this 
network constitutes the first step towards 'the establish- 
ment of an economic commimity in southern Africa' in 
which South Africa herself will play a decisive role. It is 
by DO means im likely that a strong white minority may 
one day take the reins of power in Mozambique, and thejre 
will then be a Salisbury-Pretoria-Lom:en<^o Marques a:H;is, 
which will be all to the advantage of Pretoria, The South 
African Union is thus defending not only its financial 
interests, but also its political interests, as they were ex- 
pressed by the Portngue^e Foreign Minister : 

After an examination of their mutual interests, the 
two signatories have arrived at a satisfactc^ry result. This 
has demonstrated once more the profound agreement of 
interests of all the couteifes of Central Africa, the last 
bastion of Western civilisation on a continent torn by 
troubles and tragedies * 

Cufiene 

South Africa and Portugal found a common interest, 
similar to that of Gabdra Bassa, in Angola's Cunene hydro- 
graphic: and electric scheme. Although less known than 
die Cabora Bassa project, this scheme is even more am- 
bitious (its cost is estimated at /250 miifion, as against 
million for Cabora Bassa) and is based on the Cunene 
river which originates at Nova Lisboa, on the limits of 
the zone of hea\y and regular rains in. Western Angola. 
The Gunene then flows for sorrie 1,000 kms. almost patallel 
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to the coast to end towards the desert areas of Namibia. 

This scheme, prepared by Pretoria in 1962, was agreed 
between South Africa and Portugal on 11 January 1969, 
and would consist Qf a series of hydro-electric dams : 



Gove 

Jamba-Ia-Oma 
Chivondua 
Jamba-Ia-Mina 
Matundo 



" 25 MW 

- 39 MW 

- 15 MW 
^ Si, 5 MW 

- 50 MW 



Chissola 

Gungue 

Lacundo 

Cabundi 

Catembulo 



- 6,5 MW 

- 4 MW 
^ 6,5 MW 

- 14,5 MW 
™ 5 MW 

- 36.5 MW 



Total 2iQ,5 MW Total . 

Qrand Total 347 MW 



A ciam at Gove, to create an artificial lake of 2,574 
cubic metres, some 100 km.s. from the industrial town of 
Nova Lis bo a, on the upper Cunene, was initiated in Janu- 
ary 1969. The hydro electric station here would augment 
the power of the Matala electric station, which powers 
the Cassinga mines exploited by Krupp with the assistance 
of a huge loan of the Inter-American Capital Cor- 
poration. The local semi-nomad population of 37,000 
would be installed in aldeamentos elsewhere and 6,000 
white families would be settled around the Goye station, 
which would also provide 1 00 million gallons of water per 
day to South African controlled Ovamboland, 

The entire Gunene project, which would allow the irri- 
gation of some 500,000 hectares would uhimately cost 437 
million rand, 50 per cent of which would be provided by 
Pretoria, As the Portuguese have been scared by the ad- 
vance, of MPLA elements along the Kuando river and 
were hesitant. South Africa advanced the sum of 5^8 
million to initiate the Gove project. 

White Power 

Thus a new political project would seem to be under 
way, whereby power wUl simply be transferred to the 
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white settlers. Fraternidade is dead, if indeed it ever exis- 
ted* For the African, the Portuguese colonist is a foreigner, 
to be treated according to which camp he is in. For the 
small settler, the African is a threat. For the big colonial- 
ists he is a source of labour for their increasingly inde- 
pendent capitalist projects. In Luanda, Bengnela, Beira 
and Louren^o Marques, there now exist groups of Portu- 
guese mixed with other white elements who are con- 
sc^iously racist - their racism being founded on colour and 
social class - and who intend to stay that way. Their 
standards are so low that they even take the jobs of African 
manual workers. The recent formation of groups of armed 
settlers, hoth official and clandestine, is a significant deve- 
lopment. The new Portuguese leaders know that the 
colonies have already escaped from Lisbon's control. 

Together with the increasing amount of foreign invest- 
ment in Angola and Mozambique, a new variant of the 
ruliug class is appearing in the form of big industrialists 
and financiers acting under the banner of Portuguese 
interests. As a result of their alliance with the international 
economic powers they wiU be able simuitaneoiisly to main- 
tain a degree of Portuguese hifiuence over the economic 
development of the colonies and persuade their partners 
to invest in Portugal itself. It is quite clear that this Portu- 
guese and international class of capitalists is seeking a 
response from within the colonies.* 

Now such a response wUl not be hard to find, Sitiee 
the outbreak of the war, the Portuguese settlers have been 
drawing away from the metropolis. Some are organising 
themselves in armed militias and establishing contacts with 
the governments of South Africa and Rhodesia. Various 
groups in Angola and Mozambique are in fact actively 
preparing for an alternative form o£ independence - along 
Rbodefiian lines - with a ruling class dominating the 
African majority by means of its capital, its police, its 
weapons and the certainty of being helped in this enter- 
prise by the rest of the South African bloc. UExpress of 
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2 April 1972 asserted that the separatist movement of the 
whites in Angola was reaching 'unexpected proportions* 
and quoted a Portuguese personality back from Angola as 
saying: *We are heading towards new Ehode^ias', 
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NA TO 's Hidden Wats 



Very few people in Western Europe or NortK America 
today have any idea of the scale of Portii gal's wars in 
Africa. There is practically no newspaper, nor radio 
station, nor television network which follows, to a greater 
or lesser degree^ information about the 1 3 mi] lion Africans 
who are struggling for their independence. In December 
1971, however, The Times reported daily and substantially 
on Italy's lead' in the European bridge tournament. 

On the rare occasions when journalists and film-makers 
do mention the situation in die Portuguese colonieSj one 
expression which frequently recurs is that of 'hidden wars'. 
But in the West, they are only hidden from public opinion* 
And the pubUc's ignorance is by no means shared by 
general staff officers in business circles, the armaments 
industry and the large banks, who follow the course of 
events with close interest. It is not difficult to understand 
why; not only do early colonial status and war provide 
some of them with their living, but also the potential 
riches of Angola and Mozambique are colossal. 

The great political powers arc gauging the stakes in the 
struggle, which is now beginning to influence world 
strategy. And if these problems are seldom mentioned it 
is because precautions are taken to keep them away from 
the public eye. In the meantime, industrialists and politi- 
cians from France, England, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
HoUand atid America come and go in the southern hemi- 
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sphere. Their visits are seldom 'ofl&ciar; they are rarely 
mentioned in newspapers, questions are never asked in 
parliament. Blaotyre airport in Malawi is one of the cross- 
roads of this traffic. 

Although it is widely known that Portugal is governed 
by a fascist dictatorship, in which opponents of the regime 
are unjustly tried, what is not so widely known is that this 
country is in fact given substantial financial and military 
support by NATO and individually by its members. At 
one time, apologists of Portuguese colonialism woidd say 
that this aid does not directly concern the war effort. How- 
ever, as the Financial Times commented as early as in 
1964: 

That Portugal does not need foreign loans to defend 
the fatherland has been stressed recently by Dr Corrca 
da Oliveira [the minister of State], But the country 
certainly needs very considerable foreign aid to replace 
her own resoiuces diverted from economic expansion to 
military requirements,* 

A few years later, Dr Caetano himself made the follow- 
ing admission :- 

All the military effort overseas has been, and will go 
on being, supported by resources coming from the 
ordinary income, which, before, was largely used to 
cover development expenses * * , Now we have to face 
many of these expenses with money obtained by loan.* 

Thus Western European and American financial aid is 
indirectly supporting the colonial wars at least according 
to the Financial Timers and Dr Caetano himselh Though it 
is difficult to judge accurately the extent of these loans, 
we shall nevertheless attempt to do so later on, when 
dealing with the relations between Portugal and each of 
the powers in question. 

Why are the Western nations secretly, but deliberately, 
supporting these wars? The reason is that by virtue of its 
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natural resources and its strategic position, soutliem 
Africa is an area of supreme importance to them. Now 
the Western powers, and in particular the United States, 
are shotting an increasing dependence on the natural 
resources in energy and minerals of the countries of the 
so-called third world. These resources consist primarily of 
ores which are becoming increafiingly hard to obtain : iron 
ore which, in Angola as in South Africa, has a very high 
iron content (60-65 cent); manganese, which is not 
found in the industrialised countries; vanadium, chrome, 
copper, lead. And there are many others not yet statis- 
tically accounted for* South Africa supplies the Western 
world with 70 per cent of its gold; 95 per cent of world 
diamond sales arc effected by the South African De Beers 
group; and finally there is a large quantity of fissionable 
materials, which are becoming increasingly important with 
the growth of nuclear industries. 

The strategic role of this region k no less considerable 
than its economic potential. If current plans for develop- 
ment are carried out, large quantities of goods will have 
to pass through Angola and Mozambique, and their ports 
will be the natural distribution points for the ores of 
Katanga, Rhodesia, and Zambia, The Portuguese colonies 
are still the strategic key to the Cape ronte, which has 
becbtne extremely ifnportant since the closing of the Suez 
Canal. And the Cape Verde archipelago is an important 
strategic link in communications between Europe and the 
south Atlantic and Latin America. Thus, if the liberation 
movements were to win their struggle, a whole network 
of very substantial interests would probably collapse. The 
^strategic' argument, as we know, is always osed for per- 
sonal ends, nnd there is no doubt that the Western mono- 
polies who are profiting from the current situation would 
lose a lot by the fall of Portuguese colonialism. The history 
of Algeria, amongst others, has demonstrated that busi- 
ness With newly independent colonies can, of course, be 
carried on - but on a n^w basis. 
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Credit must go to Professor L. Barnes* for having given 
the most rational description of NATO's role in Africa: 
*NATO control in Africa is a top-level control concerned 
chiefly w^ith strategy, ideology, the relation of African 
states with non-African powers, and certain financial 
matters, particularly currency and investment. Its over- 
riding objective is to ensure that the behayioiir of African 
states is acceptable to NATO, whether or not it is accept- 
able, or advantageous to Africans, In practice this control 
can be devolved within broad limits, on agencies regarded 
by NATO as reliable in particular geographical areas. The 
France-EEC combine ... the Washington-Kinshasa- 
Nairobi axis . . . [and] , , , South Africa, to some extent on 
probation . . . [are such agencies]/ 



For the Defence of the Western World 

On 30 May 1962 the president of Ghana said ; 

Portugal's position in maintaining her colonial dic- 
tatorship is strongly consolidated by her membership of 
NATO, which gives her the arms needed to kill the 
innocent men, women and children of Angola. Thus, 
Portugal can carry on this colonial war because, basic- 
ally, she has the support of NATO. If this support was 
removed^ if Portugal was excluded from the organisa- 
tion, her colonial domination would crumble tomorrow. 
Would it not be worthy of the NATO powers to bring 
about an end of this intolerable colonial regime, even 
if to do so they would have to sacrifice the dubious 
military advantages which they derive from their asso- 
ciation with Portugal? 

Earlier a Western observer, Basil Davidson, wrote; 

There can be no real doubt that Portugal has used, 
and is using, NATO armaments in Angola. Without such 
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NATO supplies, the Pdrtuguese could never have de- 
ployed the aircraft, weapons and destructive techniques 
they have operated and still operate against African nien, 
women and children. Only Norway among the NATO 
powers has refused to sell arms to Portugal: because, 
as Foreign Minister Lange said on 21 June, 'Norway 
regards it as a burden for tlie whole Western alliance 
that one metnber-eountry seeks to retain colonies by 
force/* 

Let m see how the involvement of NATO in the Portu- 
guese wars in Africa is justified. In 1963, the commander 
in chief of the NATO forces, General Lemnitzer, stated : 
The Portuguese soldiers are defending a territory, raw 
materials and baseii which ai'e indispensable not only to 
the defence of Europe, but also to tlie whole of the West- 
ern world/ 

There has been an abundance of official declarations on 
the strategic value of the Portuguese po?iscssions in Africa^ 
as well as of Portugal herself. For example: 

'Both Portugal's situation and the assurance of a stable 
political regime make this Atlantic coast a base of great 
importance to the United States/* 

The strategic position of the Azores hardly needs 
emphasis, The Cape Verde Islands, which hold the key 
to the southern part of the Atlantic, are no less im* 
portant as hases^ lying as they do ofF the French West 
African coast, and on the air route to the South 
Americas, The large airport on Sal Island is already 
the nucleus of what may become a strategic Wartime 
base. 

Angola and Guinea, with 1^816 kilometres of coast- 
line on the Atlantic, may he regarded as an integral 
part of Atlantic defence. They also offer a vital outlet 
to the inland territories of Africa,* 

Over a decade later, opinions of the strategic value of 
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Portugal's possessions were very much the same: 

Portuguese Guinea is the last territory in West Africa 
possessed by a NATO power, and should be considered 
of vital importance for the Cape route and for the West's 
strategy of resistance to tricontinental subversipn.^ 

Thifi is why Portugal was invited Into NATO in 1949, 
and why today, within the military privacy of NATO, 
light and heavy arms, ammunition, napalm, aircraft and 
detachments of marines are regularly delivered to Portugal, 

In 1949, however, when invited by the United States to 
join NATO the Salazar government did so with some 
reservations, and indicated clearly that adopting the treaty 
did not commit them to adopting its ideological content : 

The definition of this ideology is unfortunate, and 
suffers from vagueness and imprecision in the use of 
certain expressions which have become discredited be- 
cause of the widely differing senses in v/hicli they are 
used. We consider ourselves bound by the obligations of 
the Pact and by its general objectives, but not by its 
doctrinaire considerations governing systems whose 
virtues are well known in our country. 

In addition there were a number of conditions, Portugal 
would keep all her forces for the defence of the Iberian 
Peninsula; this new commitment would not detract from 
the Treaty of Alliance with Spain; finally^ Portugal would 
not make any contribution to the troops needed for the 
diffence of Europe and would not place its airports at their 
disposal. In spite of these important reservations, Portugal 
was admitted as a member of the Atlantic Alliance in 1949. 

The relationship between NATO and Portugal has had 
its ups and downs, but overall the marriage has been a 
happy one. In 195^ the commander in chief of NATO 
forces, General Ridgcway, had to ask Portugal to go beyond 
the original agreement and contribute to the troops. In 
return the Salazar government increased its demand^ that 
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the Portuguese possessicms in Africa should be officially 
considered as part of the NATO sphere of injauence. Up to 
now neither the Salazar regime nor the Caetano goTern- 
ment have succeeded. The southern frontier of the NATO 
zone was originally fixed along the Tropic of Cancer, Thus 
the Azores come into it hut not the Cape Verde Islands, 
nor the other Portuguese possessions in Africa, Since the 
question is one of supreme importance to her Portugal has 
often attempted to have this decision reversed, trying 
initially to get the Cape Verde Islands at least admitted into 
the zone. During his last visit to Lisbon, Chancellor Kies- 
inger voiced his agreement with the idea that Western 
defence should be extended outside the frontiers of Europe. 

When the Portuguese government began to gauge the 
extent of its difSculties in Africa and to fear that it might 
simply lose its possessions altogether, it adopted a more 
conciliatory tone towards its allies. Two Portuguese divi- 
sions were placed at their disposal, though on the condition 
that West Germany should be admitted to NATO and that 
cooperation agreements should be signed with Franco's 
Spain. In 1956 these two demands were accepted. General 
Betelho Moniz, supreme commander of the Portuguese 
armed forces, announced that a third Portuguese division 
was to be formed for the defence of Emrope. In return, 
NATO began to supply the Portuguese army with sub- 
stantial quantities of modern armaments, manufactured in 
the United States. Also in 1956, the Portuguese government 
had to place two airports, Espinho and Montijo, at the dis- 
posal of the KATO forces. 

In 1961, when its fears for the stability o£ its Overseas 
Territories turned out to be well founded, relations between 
the Salazar go \ cm in cut and its Atlantic allies became 
somewhat chilled, particularly with the Kennedy admin- 
istration in the United States. On several occasions the 
Americans protected at tlie use of NATO arms in Angola 
and of NATO planes for transporting troops. Two Portu- 
guese divisions left the NATO forces for Africa. RccaUmg 
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the precedent of France's actions in Algeria, the Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister, Franco Nogueira, defended Portu- 
gars l ight to send troops armed by NATO to Angola * At 
the time, the Kennedy administration did not share this 
point of view. A few months later a NATO commission 
headed by Admiral Evans was sent to Portugal with the 
firm intention of investigating the use of NATO forces Mid 
armaments in the stniggle developing in Angola. 

A minor diplomatic war then began; Portugal was soon 
threatening to leave NATO. In March 1961 the Salazar 
government recalled all the advantages which Portugal had 
to offer the Atlantic Club : 

- The European zone most closely linked to the United 
States. 

- The free use of the Azores as a base. 

- The supply bases of Madeira and the Cape Verde 
Islands. 

A key position m the Mediterranean with the; naml 
base at Lages and the air bases of Espinho-Esmorfe 
and Montijo. 

- The facilities, in case of war, of an electronic and 
meteorological communications network without 
which maritime traffic and anti-submarine measures 
would be impossible. 

- Large reserves of uranium, tungsten and other strategic 
minerals, as weU as the ore reserves available in black 
Africa. 

- The defence of the mouth of the Congo, 

It was understood that all these advantages would be lost 
if Portugal left NATO, or in other words if NATO ceased 
to ^ve her the aid she wanted. This ultimatum produced 
a quick reaction. The new Secretary-General of NATO, 
Dirk Stikker, came to Portugal to reassure Salazar of the 
support of his European allies. We must combine our 
strength against the communist threat/ he said. 

Shortly afterwards, Governor-General Silva Tavares de^ 
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dared Ms satisfaction at the part NATO was playing in the 
African wars. The men of NATO are carrying out acts of 
real heroism in the fight against the barbarian hordes/ he 
said on 14 June 1 961, on passing over his command to his 
successor Silva Freire, 

The crisis was over; Portugal was still in NATO, On 
several occasions since then, the Portuguese government, 
under Salazar and under Caetano, has pleaded the import- 
ance of its African wars, either to be exempted from some 
of the duties incumbent on Portugal as a membet of 
NATO, or to obtain increased aid. The successive ministers 
of defence have almost invaiiably pronounced themselves 
satisfied with the comprehension shown at their predica- 
ment, and every negotiation has always been brought to a 
positive conclusion. Thus the Portuguese government did 
not miss the chance of bargaining w^hen the Azores Treaty 
came up for renewal in 1962. Apart from 'financial aid': 
The United States have offered several warships, as well as 
other equipment which Portugal badly needs for the de- 
fence of her Overseas Territories, And all thh in exchange 
for a renewal of the lease on the Azores base J* 

One wonders if the 'financial aid' was the 80 tnillion 
dollars a year quoted in Ainerican newspapers at the time. 
At any rate there was a sum of 50 million dollars agreed in 
1962 by the American Import-Export Bank. Also an agree- 
ment covering the building of warships had to be extended 
to cover the pric:e of three of them. Finally, in January 
1963, the United States announced the delivery of thirty 
aircraft, followed in May by a consignment of aircraft 
engines far the Portuguese Air Force. 

The Portuguese government seemed well satisfied. On 4 
January ig6$, the Azores Treaty was temporarily renewed, 
but with the Portuguese government still retaining the 
right to rescind it at six months' notice. As a result, the 
American administration is under constant pressure from 
Portugal, American aid has been increased in the past few 
years, in the form of payments 'for the military basc\ 
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despite the protests of the Senate, which has considered 
this aid excessive. Negotiations over the Azores \vere to be 
concluded by the end of 1971, 

What in fact is PortugaUs role in NATO ? The geographic 
area covered by the North Atlantic Treaty is divided among 
the Canada-United States Regional Planning Group - which 
is responsible for North American defence - and three 
Commands: the European Command, the Channel Com- 
mand, and the Atlantic Ocean Command, headed by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, or SACLANT. 
Portugal comes under this third command and another 
subordinate command, lEERLANT, which is centred in 
Lisbon itself . 

SACLANT 

The headquarters of SACLANT are at Norfolk, Virginia, 
in the United States. Its general staS consist'? of 150 officers 
belonging to the armies, navies, air forces and marines of 
the NATO countries. It is at Norfolk that studies are 
carried out on the naval support of the European Com- 
mand, in particular the protection of the strategically im- 
portant Atlantic islands such as Iceland, Greenland, the 
Azores, Madeira, the Bermudas and the Faroes. SACLANT 
controls a zone 'stretching from the Arctic to the Tropic of 
Cancer and territorial waters which extend from North 
America to the coasts of Europe and Africa, and thus of 
Portugal', 

The tasks of SACLANT in time of war are firsdy to 
'guarantee the security of the whole of the Atlantic Ocean, 
|*rotecting the maritime routes and preventing the enemy 
from penetrating them', and secondly to take care of 'the 
defence of the islands situated in the Atlandc Ocean\ 
Among these islands, Iceland and the Azores are covered 
'^^ hy special provisions. Having 00 army, Iceland, in time of 
^ll war, is placed directly under NATO command. 

The same goes for the Azores^ and such a provision is 
completely without precedent. There is nothing like it 
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covering any of tlie other territories of the countries of the 
Atlantic AUiance; The archipelago is a strategic point of 
prime importance, at least for a policy of '^Atlantic domi- 
nation' as understood by the United States, It already 
houses the naval air base at Lagos, the NATO installations 
on the island of Sao Miguel, the French missile control 
base on the island of Flores and a testing station for experi- 
ments in submarine acoustics financed by the eight NATO 
countries. It is hardly surprising that the Azores should be 
directly controlled by NATO, in time of war at the very 
least. 

According to a statement made by Colonel Sousa Meneses 
at a session of the Portuguese National Assembly in Dec- 
ember 1969, their total vaiue amounts to million 
sterling, of which £1]/^ million represents the Portuguese 
contribution* The oldest and still the most important in- 
stallation in the Azores is the Lagos air base. Between 1951 
and 1957, this base cost 100 million doUars^ to which must 
be added the loans made to the Portuguese govermnent in 
e3cchange for renewing the lease. 

But the installations in the Azores are not the only 
NATO bases on Portuguese territory. In Portugal itself 
there is also a satellite tracking station beionging to the 
American navy, the Polaris submarine base at Vila Praia 
da Vitoria, the West German air base at Beja, the English 
air base on the Tagus, and^ finaliy, the most recent installa- 
tion, the headquarters of IBERLANT, the Iberian Atlantic 
Regional Command near Lisbon. 

Although all the NATO bases were negotiated with the 
Salazar government on terms favoiuable to Portugal, their 
presence nevertheless gives rise to protests from a whole 
sector of Portuguese opinion, including a number of 
staunch supporters of the regime. Perhaps the big Portu- 
guese families are afraid that this impressive show of force 
will be tiuned against them if one day the members of 
NATO decide they can no longer bear the cost of Portugal's 
policies in Africa, or her antidemocratic excesses at home* 
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Although they are in effect supporting these policies, some 
of the countries have at times shown their disapproval of 
them. Finally, the NATO presence is obviously a threat to 
the government in Lisbon, However, this is a price which 
the latter is obviously prepared to pay, since it seems un- 
able to do without the material aid ofPered in compensation* 

IBERLANT 

The Iberian Atlantic Command, or IBERLANT, had 
been planned long before it was actually set up. For a long 
time this particular geographic area remained 'uncovered' 
in NATO military strategy since the allies were not too sure 
where to establish the headquarters of the command. Gib^ 
raltar and Brest had both been considered. Then France 
left NATO and a new strategic situation was created in 
Europe, Finally, in February 1967, the decision was made 
to set up IBERLANT at Lisbon, It stiU has no permanent 
headquarters, but is currently established at Rio Monro, a 
few kilometres from the cap] tab Trance's withdrawal and 
the absence of Spain from NATO meant that Portugal was 
at an enormous geographical distance from the other Euro- 
pean member-countries,'* stated the Diario de Lishoa, and 
the NATO news bulletin added: 'The Command * has 
been set up in Portugal to fill the strategic vacuum created 
in southern Europe by France's withdrawal from NATO 
integrated forces/* 

The result of France's withdrawal was to bring about a 
closer collaboration between the other Mediterranean coun- 
tries - such as Greece and Italy - and NATO, and to lend 
renewed importance to the American bases in Spain, The 
setting up of IBERLANT in Lisbon formed part of this 
framework and gave Portugal a fundamental role in Ameri- 
can strategy. 

The zone controlled by IBERLANT is that enclosed by 
the 42nd parallel in the north, the 20^ meridian in the 
west, the Tropic of Cancer in the south and tlie African 
coast, the Straits of Gibraltar, the south coast of Spain and 
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the Spanish-Portuguese border in the east. In this zone the 
naval and mihtary commands at Gibrakar and Madeira 
are subordinate to the central command at Lisbon* 

The general functions of IBERLANT %vcre reported in 
somewhat vague terms by the Diario de Lishoa in the year 
of its creatioii : 

■ The IBERLANT zone will play a role of prime im- 
portance in time of war and have a permanent task of 
organisatioti and preparation of the services in time of 

peace [In time of war] all sea and air traffic will be 

forbidden, and the necessary pre cau dons will be taken to 
prevent the enemy from gaining access to the peninsula, 
it will thus be possible to obtain greater cooperation be- 
tween the NATO Armed Forces and to effect local 
'control' and better protection of navigation. It will also 
be possible to create points of defence against acts of 
aggression from the Atlantic and also from the Mediter- 
ratiean, where the naval perspective has recently under- 
gone a number of undeniably important alterations.* 

One thing at least emerges clearly - IBERLANT has the 
task of meeting any 'acts of aggression' against the Iberian 
peninsula, coming from the Atlantic or the Mediterranean. 
What it in fact does is to control access to the Mecliter- 
tanean - a fact amply demonstrated by the various naval 
and air manoeuvres carried out in the access area by Portu- 
galj the United States and Spain, and the manoeuvres 
carried out off Madeira at the end of March 1969, 
involving twenty-five war&hips belonging to the NATQ 
countries. 

The United States' interest in this area is so obvious that 
Portugal has even considered negotiating the use of an- 
other valuable strategic point, the island of Madeira, On 25 
April 1969 the Portuguese defence minister. General Sa 
Vania Rebelo, made the following statement: 

In this year, which is the twentieth anniversary of the 
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Atlantic Alliancej it may be appropriate to point out the 
considerable value of this island in relation to this 
alliance, and the imporLance of the combined positions 
of Lisbon and Funchal (capital of Madeira) in defending 
access to the Mediterranean, especially when we consider 
the presence ol the Russian squadron in our seas. Con- 
sequently a NATO Command under IBERLANT, which 
controls this south-w^estern sector of the North Atlantic, 
has been established here in Lisbon. But in view of the 
area's importance, it is also necessary to have military 
installations in Madeira corresponding to its strategic 
mission. 

One wonders whether this statement gave rise to new 
negotiations between Portugal and the United States, with 
a view to giving the Americans access to the island of 
Madeira, Certainly more 'Atlantic' personalities have 
visited the Portuguese government in the past two years 
than ever before. The American admirals Baynes, Grail a, 
Homes and Rivero, and numerous British, Dutch and 
Italian officers belonghig to the general staffs of the NATO 
commands have visited Portugal and NATO's military 
installations there. Dozens of American and alhed war- 
ships visit the Portuguese ports, and these visits are almost 
always the occasion for air'Sea manoeuvres involving th^ 
Portuguese army. 

Everything seems to point to art iticrease in Portuguese 
participation in NATO's strategic plans in the near future. 
And this, of course, means increased aid for Portuguese 
colonial policies - whether direct of indirect - in order to 
ensure the survival of the regime. 

Many of the official US statements denying American 
support of Portugal's colonial \vars were exposed by the US 
Administration itself when on it August 1973 (see The 
Observer oi 12 August 1973) the Pentagon disclosed that 
for the past three years Portuguese Air Force officers, 
mostly fighter pilots, had been trained at US bases in 
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Germany and that *some of tliem have been sent to fight 
in Portugars colonial wars'. 

Seventy-nine such Portuguese flyers had been tratined in 
Germany and twenty-five others in the USA - 'to learn 
US techniques in flying combat support missions'. 

The Cost of Helping Portugal 

It is difficult to estimate exaaly how much direct and in- 
direct aid the various NATO countries have given Portu- 
gal But it is known that the chief donors are the United 
States, France, West Germany and Britain, 

The United States 

Let us first of ail couftider the various treaties which have 
heen signed between the United States and Portugal. First 
of all there Is a mutual defence treaty drawn up in 1951, 
completed in September of the same year, then extended to 
the use of the Azores in November 1957 and renewed in 
1962. In addition a treaty concerning the replacement of 
defence equipment was signed in July 1952 and amended 
in September i960, and an agreement concerning a pro- 
gramme of arms production was also drawn up in Septem- 
ber i960. Some of these agreements were signed in 1960 
when it had already become clear that Portugal did not 
intend to grant her African possessions their independence, 
and was ready to go to war over them- Towards the end of 
i960 the United States agreed to finance the construction 
of two substantial warships for the Portuguese government. 
TortLigal now hay a duty to defend her Overseas Terri- 
tories/ declared the naval minister Admiral Quintanilha e 
Mendonca Dias, 'and the American aid will facilitate our 
task and help to iron out some of our difficulties/ Accord- 
ing to the Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement, dated 
5 January 1951, the aim of such measures would be to 're- 
inforce international peace and security within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Gharter", while recognising 'the 
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increased confidence of the free peoples of the world in 
their capacity for resisting aggression'* In this same treaty, 
conditions were laid down expressly controlling the terrns 
of any military aid : 

Each government must make effective use of the aid 
received in furthering the defence of the North Atlantic 
zone, to facilitate the application of the aims of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, in accordance with the defence plans 
formulated by NATO and agreed by the two govern- 
ments, 

Thus, by the terms of this agreement, the American aid 
should never have been diverted from its original aim; 
Portugal should never have been able to make use of arms 
given her within the context of NATO to fight her African 
wars. 

The quantity of armaments supplied to Portugal under 
this treaty was considerable* During the period 1949 to 
1951 Portugal received a total of 370 million dollars from 
the United States, out of which 80 million were in the form 
of economic aid and 290 million in the form of military aid. 
It was clearly specified at the time that if these arms were 
used in the colonies, the agreements would be broken off. 
However, in the years which followed^ the United States 
frequently had occasion to note that Portugal was not 
adhering faithfully to the agreements. Numerous reports 
by journalists and cothmissions of experts warned the 
United States or NATO that these arms were being used in 
the colonies - without this leading to any serious reprisals 
against the Lisbon government. Indeed, in August 1961 a 
resolution had to be passed by Congress whereby the United 
States would continue its miUtary aid to Portugal. (It is 
perhaps significant that this mutual assistance treaty be- 
tween the two countries includes an agreement on the part 
of the Portuguese government to 'facilitate the production 
and transfer to the United States of all the raw materials 
or senai-iBnished items produced by Portugal or the tei^i- 
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tories under its adminisfration, which the United States 
may need*.) 

At that tinLe relations between the United States and 
Portugal were at a high point: in May i960, Eisenhower 
passed through Lisbon and paid undisguised homage to the 
Salazar regime. A few months later, when the United 
Nations proposed to conduct an inquiry on the situation in 
the Portuguese colonics, the Eisenhower administration 
abstained from voting. 

But things changed with the accession of Kennedy. Gn 
15 March 1961 the United States supported a vote in the 
UN Secinity Council demanding an inquir}^ in Angola, Oh 
20 April the UN General Assembly called for sweeping re- 
forms in Angola in order to bring the country towards 
independence. The Portuguese reaction was not slow in 
coming, 'Spontanco^js' anti-American demonstrations took 
place in the streets of Luanda on 22 March and in Lisbon 
on 28 March. 

The United States did not climb down, however, and to- 
gether with the Soviet Union demanded that Portugal 
should put an end to the reign of terror in Angola. Ameri- 
can aid dropped from 25 million dollars to 3 million dollars. 
All arms sales to Portugal were suspended. In November 
1 96 1 the United States denied, in the UN General 
Assembly, that American arms supplied to Portugal by 
NATO were being used in Angola - only to admit it a 
year later in the same place, Portugal remained tmembar- 
rassed. 

The Lisbon government let the storm pass over and then 
counter-attacked. If the United States persisted in their 
denigrating attitude towards the Portuguese colonial wars, 
it was hinted, then they must expect to lose their Free 
Europe radio station, based in Lisbon, which broadcast to 
the eastern countries, and they might also lose the Azores 
base. We have already seen how much the Portuguese 
regime obtained from the Americans for this base, and by 
what methods. 
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In the face of this iiltii-natum frqm Lisbon the United 
States finally capitulated, and their policy underwent a 
complete volte-face. In 1962 a loan of 50 miUidn dollars was 
allocated by the American Import-Export Bank. The agree- 
ments covering the construction of a warship, of which t|ie 
Americans were going to pay half, were extended to cov^r 
three ships instead of one, which represented an additional 
gift of 5 million dollars. In January 1963 it was announced 
that Portugal would take delivery of thirty Cessna T-syC 
aircraft, eighteen of which wholly paid for by MAP - the 
Mihcary Assistance Programme of the United States. In 
theory these aircraft were to be used for pilot training and 
internal security; in fact the t}^e is currently used in Viet- 
nam because of its short take-ofi: capability, and the aircraft 
in question were delivered completely equipped for anti- 
guerilla warfare. 

The Azores crisis was almost over and, with the signing 
of the new treaty in January 1963, American aid began to 
increase once more, this time disguised as aid Svithin the 
framework of NATO military agreements*. Moreover, 
when the US Congress decided to end all military aid to 
Western Europe in October 1963, an exception was made 
for Portugal - and Spain, Voices were raised in Congress 
and in the Senate, pointing out that Portugal had already 
received too much in return for the Azores base. In fact, ior 
the period 1962 to 1968, the official figures mention some 
337 million dollars' worth of military aid to Portugal, to 
which should be added various unspecified snms aUocated 
under the heading of 'defence support'. 

During the year 1962 American policy towards Portugal 
changed. In January of that year the United States were 
upholding the Angolans' right to independence in the UN, 
and demanding that Portugal should end the reign of ter- 
ror in that area. In December the same government voted 
against a resolution condemning the Portuguese policy in 
Africa, and asking all the powers to stop selling arms to the 
Lisbon government. This latter position is still in force. The 
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Kennedy administration had taken sides with the NATO 
members who had always been strong supporters of Porta- 
gal. 

By January 1962 outside observers could watch Portu- 
guese planes bomb and strafe African villages, visit the 
charred remains of towns like Mbanza M'Pangu and 
MTangala and copy the data from 750-pound napalm 
bomb casings from which the Portuguese had not re- 
moved the labels marked 'Property US Air Force'.* 

Today, when the US government is asked whether it is 
aware that American arms are being used in Africa, it 
replies that its consulate in Luanda is quite unable to check 
the fact* 

The United States not only sends arms but also technical 
assistance on quite a large scale. Since 1951 the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), consisting of twenty 
American military personnel and five civilians, has been 
stationed in Portugal, where it has the task of replacing 
faulty equipment, training Portuguese military personnel 
and faithfully reporting the results obtained. 

At a press conference at the beginning of 1963 the US 
Secretary of State for Africa, Mennen Williams, tried to 
convince journalists that the United States had never pro- 
claimed their support of liberation in Angola, and stated 
that lie himself was convinced that Portugal was making 
every effort to improve the situation there. Six months later, 
in Chicago, Mennen Williams admitted: It is not in our 
interests for Portugal to leave Africa or diminish its in- 
fluence in that area/ It was at this time that the OA was 
supporting the movement of Robert FIclden. 

In the meantime, cooperation between the countries con- 
tinued to increase* When the Caetano government came 
into power in 1968, negotiations over the Azores base were 
reopenjed at its request. The military base had meanwhile 
been extended and as compensation Portugal demanded %oo 
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million dollars' worth of arms, to be delivered over a period 
of five years. 

Napalm and phosphorus bombs marked 'Made in 
USA' have been dropped on African villages not far from 
here, according to numerous eyewitness reports and 
photographs whicrh appear to be genuine. 

The villages are part of the Guinean territory wrested 
from Portuguese control by nationalist forces.* 

Addressing a conference organised in Lusaka on 18 Janu- 
ary 1972 by the African-American Institute and the School 
of Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to make Americans more aware of Africa, President 
Kaunda stated that US treaty obligations with Portugal 
stood in the way of active American participation in the 
removal of colonialism from Africa* TSTo major power 
genuinely committed to peace and the welfare of man- 
kind can ignore the unfolding crisis in this part of the 
world/ he added* 

According to figures released at the end of 197 1 by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI), 
known US aid to Portugal included F-84G and F-86F 
fighters, and probably as many as 150 T-6G Texans, and 
T.Mk.3 Harvard Trainers, some of which were supplied 
through the UK; 40 Lodkheed PV-a Harpoons and several 
transports, including a large number of C-47S and numerous 
other types; and 30 armed T^37C (already mentioned 
above). The F-84G fighter squadron is based in Luanda, 
where are also to be found most of PV-2 Harpoon.s u^ed for 
bombing operations. There are also mine-sweepers, patrol 
boats and a frigate built under US off shore procurement in 
France, Portugal and Italy, and two frigates whose lease 
was renewed in 1962. The USA further delivered, in 1966 
and 1967, three more frigates (already mentioned above) as 
well as M-47 and M4 tanks, and M-16 half-track 

armoured personnel carriers and probably T55mm howit- 
zers. 
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This, of course, is what is known as 'officiar aid; that 
more aid goes undercover was illustrated when Portugal 
requested 29 B-26 bomhers to form a light bombing unit 
for operations in Angola and Mozambique. Although the 
request was turned down by the US State Department, 
7 B-26S with spare parts arrived in Portugal a year later. 
A pilot, who was tried for smuggling these planes out of the 
US without proper licences, claimed that deliveries had 
taken place with the knowledge of the CIA, The pilot, in- 
cidentally, was acquitted. 

To this must be added the significant delivery, decided 
on in September 1970, of two Boeing 707 jets to the Portu- 
guese by the USA, without specifications as to the areas 
where tliis type ol plane (used for the transport of troops 
and cqnipmcnt) could operate. Previously, the State Depart- 
ment would specify in the case of such deliveries that these 
could be used for 'civilian' purposes only by the Portuguese 
airlines TAR On 12 October 1971 the Tribuna, of Mozam- 
bique, announced that 'the Portuguese air f otce is about 
to take delivery of two Boeing 707s , . , Avith registration 
numliers 6801 and 6803', The Portuguese paper went on to 
say that these American planes would be 'used to transport 
troops between Lisbon and the African Provinces', These 
planes are already being used by the TAP and the DETA 
(Mozambique) airlines which have both signed service con- 
tracts with the Portuguese High Command, Following the 
acquisition of these aeroplanes, Lisbon decided to cut troop 
transport by sea drastically; in 1970, an explosion had taken 
place on board the Cunene with troops bound for Mozam- 
bique^ at^d in the same year still another explosion took 
place in the docks 6f Lisbon where the Niassa was embark- 
ing troops and material for Mozambique, Then, in 1971, 
the world was startled with the mysterious disappearance 
off Mozambique of the Angoche, which carried fuel for 
helicopters and other material. The purchase of the two 
Boeing 707s, costing a total of 18-5 million dollars, together 
'with additional materiaF was made possible through a 
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loan of 4,172,850 dollars from the Export-Import Bank to 
the TAP, in January 1970, Earlier, a 15 2 million dollar loan 
from America had allowed Portugal to purchase three 
Super-Constellatiqns aud one Boeing 727, 

France 

The Portuguese army has developed a modern system 
for dealing with guerillas which the Americans, the 
French and the English consider perfect and which has 
brought about a total change in military strategy. We 
have taken our lessons not only from the French experi- 
ences in In do-Chin a and North Africa, but also from the 
methods used by the German army in combating the 
resistance movements in France and Russia** 

To make sure that the lessons of Indo-Chrna and Algeria 
are well learned, Portuguese ofi&cers and their subordioates 
are trained for the anti-guerilla struggle by the French 
army in France, France is in fact the biggest supplier of 
arms to Pc^rtugal after the USA, but unlike the other coun- 
tries^ the French government does not impose any restric- 
tions on their use* Moreover, this open support of Portu- 
guese colonial policies has never been discussed in the 
Assemblee Nationale, Paris makes no bones about the fact 
that sale of arms serves her 'commercial interests*. But 
there was still another reason for this military GOOperatlDn 
between Paris and Lisbon. 

What is Portugal able to offer the French in exchange 
for these arms? In 1963, General de Gaulle launched the 
project of a national force de frappe. At this point the 
French needed a tracking station for their missile installa- 
tion in south-western France, After negotiations with Portu- 
gal they \vere able to build one in the Azores, which was 
opened in 1965, In addition to the installations at the base 
itself, 152 kilometres of road was buih. The project also 
involved enlarging the port of Santa Cruz and building a 
hydro-electric power station. About a hundred Frenchmen 
are said to be employed at the base. 
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In exchange for these facilities, France supplies Portugal 
with practically all the arois and the military equipment, 
especially that suited for counter-insurgency, which the 
latter Kees fit to ask for; tanks, armoured carriers, heli- 
copters, warships, arms and ammunition are all delivered 
to Portugal for use in Africa. The Portuguese colonial air 
force has ail of its helicopter unit.^ equipped with French 
helicopters - the Aiouette II (about thirty, mounted with 
rockets), the Aiouette III, equipped with AS.ii and AS.ici 
air-to-i^urface missiles (about eighty are beheved to have 
been already delivered) and the terrible SA-330 Puma, 
which is a joint Anglo-French productiiaSi'liis helicopter 
is already being Tiscd for assault operations in the African 
colonies. The Portugue^^e government is extremely happy 
with the French helicopters and has never made any 
mystery of their use in Africa, and this has in any case 
been confirmed by numerous photographs and reports, 

Nord-Aviation has supplied a certain number of military 
transport and fighter aircraft. These aircraft were either 
dehvered directly, like the iiix 2502 Noratlases supplied in 
1962, or through the intermediary of the Union Aero- 
nautique Transatlantique (UAT). Four Holste Broirssard 
transport planes and a few Junkers Ju 53s were also de- 
li^^ired in 1 960-6 r . 

The French naval dockyards have also benefitefi from 
Portuguese orders. In 1954-5 the United States ordered three 
patrol vessels from them on Portugars behalf. In 1964 a 
major deal for eight units - four frigates and four sub- 
marines of the 'Daphne' class - was concluded for the value 
of |ibo miUion with a long-term financial guarantee from 
the French government. The frigates, built to accommodate 
hehcopters and marines, were used for COIN (counter- 
insurgency) operations in Guinea Bissao. Army equipment 
of French origin, such a;^ the AML 60 armoured cars, 
mortars, machine-guns, hand grenades, etc, is also being 
lised by Portugal in her colonial wars. 

The French firm of Barbier, Bernard et Turenne S.A. 
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supply substantial quantities of electronic equipment and 
practically all the hghting for Portuguese airports in the 
'Overseas Territories'* 

AU these supplies are paid for on long-term credit. The 
French government grants payment facilities ranging from 
ten to twenty years - at 6 per cent annual interest however 
- and acts as Portugal's financial guarantor vis-a-vis the 
French firms* 

France, who it should be mentioned en passant was now 
involved in manufacturing the "Grot ale' guided missile 
system for South Africa - where the system is known as 
'Cactus' - is in fact the western country cooperating the 
most closely in the military field with Lisbon and Pretoria, 
Nevertheless, on 28 April 1973, the Foreign Minister M* 
Jobert unabashedly reiterated the official line that France 
*seUs no arms' for Portugars /African wars. 

Earlier, on 23 April, in a press statement in Paris, OAU's 
Assistant Secretary-General Mohammed Sahnoun had 
branded France as the 'racists' best ally'. 

Signific:antly, it was announced in Paris again, end of 
September 1973* that France would now sell Mirages ... 
to ZaYre also giving the necessary technical assistance and 
training pilots as welL .17 Mirages were to be sold to 
Genera! Mobutu, as 'a first sale\ 

Wesl; Germany 

Although Portugal has not made any substantial con- 
tribution to the tasks of NATO because of our struggle 
in the Overseas Territories, our alUes have always shown 
great understanding over our position.* 

Among the NATO allies the German Federal Republic 
has always shown, and stilF shows, a truly remarkable 'unr 
derstanding* towards Portugah And she has good reasons 
for doing so. 

In 1952, it was the Portuguese Defence minister, Santos 
Costa, who pleaded the cause of West Gerrmany with 
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NATO, and demanded her unconditional admittance to 
the organisation- In the years which followed^ it was a 
Portuguese minister - first Santos Costa^ then his suceessor. 
Da Cunha - who repeated the demand each time. And 
when, in 1955, Germany w^as finally admitted to NATO, 
the Lisbon government welcomed the news -so warmly that 
there was general surprise abroad'. 

There are a number of treaties governing relations be- 
tween Portugal and the German Federal Republic. In 1959 
it was decided that Portugal w^ould supply West Germany 
with military facilities in exchange for German rockets and 
precision instruments. In i960 Germany was granted per- 
mission to establish an important air base at Beja. In 1961 
a Committee for German-Portuguese Cooperation was set 
up; A military treaty was ratified in 1963, under cover of 
w^hich Portugal was subsequently to receive all her supplies 
of arms and militat}^ equipment from West Germany. In 
1^6$ the two countries signed an extradition treaty , and in 
1966 a 'cultural treaty'. In the latter it was stated, for ex- 
ample, that 'school books both in West Germany and in 
Portugal should not contain texts whieh may give a bad 
impression of the history, the cultural values or life in the 
other country'. 

It is obviously the military treaty of June 1962 which 
deserves the closest attention. Althougli the text of this 
treaty has nev:er been made pubhc it is kiioWn to have 
allowed f6f a bas^ and stocking facilities for the Luftwafie 
at Beja. And a training centre for the Bundeswehr at Sta. 
Margarida, where a German division at reduced strength - 
the 'Zentraie Deutsche Verbindnngsstelle m Portugal' 
(ZD VP) - is permanently stationed. It consists of about 100 
men commanded by a general In exchange, Portugal re- 
ceived substantial military assistance in every field. The 
Eeja base, about 150 kms, south of Lisbon, is a vast air- 
field covering some 800 hectares, equipped with two rtm- 
ways, each three kilometres long, hangars, stores, a hospital, 
barracks and accommodation for 50G famihes. This com- 
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plex, costing S40 million, of which over $37 million was 
paid by Bonn and less than I3 million by Lisbon, is West 
Germany's only military base abroad, F"i04G Starfighters, 
Fiat G-91S, G160 Transaals, 2051D Noratlas transports, as 
well as other types of aeroplanes^ can be fully maintained 
and repaired at Beja, All these aerdplades are used in the 
colonies. A huge depot was built at Castclloas with a port 
nearby, which was conveniently described as a 'tourist port'. 
A powerful centre of communications was set up at Evora 
which allows direct communication between the German 
base in Portugal and the Bundeswehr high command m 
Boim. Portiigue^ie technicians are used in Beja by the Ger- 
mans to install and repair electronic equipment West 
German bombers having taken part in the strafing of a 
village named DjagaH in Guinea Bissao, the West Berlin 
trade union paper Tribime* wrote on i July 1966: 'The 
manoeuvre ground for training the Federal German Luft- 
waffe under wartime conditions is obviously to be Portu- 
guese Guinea, Angola and Mozambique'. The reader will 
better Understand the usefulness of Portugal and her 
Colonies to the Luftwaffe since it lacks airspace in West 
Germany for training purposes. 

The total value of arms so far delivered to Portugal by 
West Germany is estimated at $100 million and there is 
further Gernian military assistance of some million per 
year. 

When, beginning in 1966, West Germany sold 40 Fiat 
G"9i Rs from surplus Luftwaffe stocks, the German Ministry 
of Defence explained that this sale had taken place 'on the 
basis of the principle of mutual aid between NATO part- 
ners' and that the delivery had been subject to a clause 
whereby these aeroplanes would be 'used exclusively in 
Portugal for defence purposes within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Pact\ 

A spokesman for the Portuguese Foreign Ministry was 
to reply however : *The transaction was agreed within the 
spirit of the North Atlantic Pact. It was agreed that the 
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planes would be iLsed only for defensive purposes within 
Portuguese territory, Portuguese territory extends to Africa 
- Angola, Mx>zEmii>ique and Portuguese Guinea/* Bonn 
and for that matter the rest of NATO members— remain 
silent. 

The Fiat G-91 fighter aircraft - originally built for 
NATO with an Italian airframe, an Engbi?h engine, a 
French undercarriage and German electronic equipment - 
was obtained by Portugal after Canada's refusal to let West 
Germany sell to Portugal Sabre fighters of Canadian origin, 
because Lisbon would not satisfactorily guarantee to the 
Canadian government that these planes would not be used 
in Africa, Portugal obtained from West Germany some 65 
G-91S and these planes, which were quickly transferred to 
the colonies, first formed the Esquadra 52 stationed in 
Guinea and later transferred to Beira, 

Germany also delivered to Portugal 1 10 Dornier D0-27S 
used in Africa ior botli liaison and ground operations.* 
Some of these planeii ^;upplied in 1969 went to Portugal via 
Belgium after use in Katanga. Fouga Magisters and Sabres 
have also been used by the Portugnese Air Force in the 
GolonieSj althQUgh the German government denies having 
sold these to Portugal. The key to this mystery was dis- 
covered by two Brazilian journalists who announced that 
the Btazilmn government had negotiated the purchase of 
Fouga Magisters from Germany with the iuteution of re- 
selhng them to Portugal.* A German helicopter, the Saro 
Skeeter, is also used by the Portuguese. Twelve Nord 205 iD 
Noratlas' are used as parachute transports, and twenty 
Transaal C-160S are known to have been sold to Portugal 
for use in the colonies. 

Army material has also been supplied, in particular 
heavy Mercedes Benz trucks and the G-3 rifle, of which 160 
a day were being manufactured under German licence at 
the Braco da Prata factory, A fair number of these rifles 
have been captured by Liberation Movements in the 
colonies. 
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Nor has the Portuguese navy been neglected by the Bonn 
government. Six warships of 1,400 tons, the largest to be 
buUt in Germany since the ivar, have been constructedj or 
are under construction, for Portugal in the naval dockyard 
at Hamburg; they will cost 40 million dollars. According to 
the Revista de MaHfiha ol May 1960: 'These ships are pro- 
vided with helicopters, and will be equipped for prolonged 
service at sea in order to support our fleet of patrol boats.' 

Starting in 1968, Germany's interest in the Beja base ran 
into problems, Spain was pretesting against the use of her 
airspace by German military aeroplanes operating from 
Portugal and German public opinion was beginning to 
protest againiit the nse of these aircraft in colonial Avars. 
Then difliculties began with Portuguese personnel, whom 
the stricter Luftwaffe men were finding badly trained and 
incompetent. Relations between Bonn and Lisbon were 
being clouded. With a hint of naivety, a German newspaper 
expressed general discontent in these terms : 

The German Luftwaffe wfll probably never he able to 
use the mifltary base at Beja, and this project, which has 
cost hundreds of millions appears to be a senseiesa 
scandal. What is more, the flnancial needs of our Portu- 
guese alhes seem to be never-ending. All they want is 
money, money and more money, and this attitude on the 
part of a 'hospitable' country is particularly outrageous,* 

In the light of a new agreement in 1968 on Beja, it 
was decided that aircrews for the German civfl airline, 
Lufthansa, would be trained at Beja. However, the real 
content of this agreement has never been published, but it 
appeared that operational activity of the Luftwaffe might 
he resumed at Beja, where the secondment of part of a 
transport squadion was planned in 1971. Moreover, Ger- 
many would continue to run the Alveria aeronautical estah- 
lishment. 

But 1968 was only a temporary crisis, a passing cloud in 
the sky qf the generaUy very cordial relations between the 
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two countries. In 1968 the Federal German Defence Com- 
mittee recommended that deliveries of military supplies 
already ordered should be carried out. At the same time it 
was stated that any new offer of armaments on Portugal's 
part could not be accepted until 1973, as Germany was 
already well supplied. In addition, the delivery of aoo new 
military aircraft to Portugal was accompanied by discreet 
provisos as to their subsequent use. In 1970 the first of three 
patrol boats ordered by Portugal was delivered. 

To thif^ substantial military aid must be added the various 
loans Germany has made to the Portuguese government; 
to mention just a few, there was one of 40 million dollars 
in 1961, of 35 million dollars in 1962 and 15 milhon dollars 
in 1963, 

Great Britain 

When the British government considered using the 
Azores as a base during the Second World War an old 
treaty was dug up dating from 1373 which concerned 
military alliance between Portugal and England. The 
principle of this treaty was confirmed at the beginning of 
the war, and reaffirmed on ra October 1943, as a result of 
which Portugal was congratulated on numerous occasions 
on the assistance she had given the Allied forces. In 1945 
the Salazar government received 3 million dollars' worth 
of military equipment from the British government, A few 
months later Major Luzi de Camera Pine announced, in 
the Portuguese National Assembly, that under the neiv 
Azores treaty Portugal would receive 45 million dollars" 
worth of aid from Great Britain. 

Cooperation between the two countries chiefly concerns 
the navy. Before the war the British navy had foimded 
modern naval schools in Portugal and supplied a certain 
number of boats. After the war Great Britain continued to 
be Portugal's largest supplier of warships; and numerous 
Portuguese officers go through the Royal Naval coUeges. 

Nevertheless, after the outbreak of the struggle in 
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Angola, the British government decided under pressure 
from Parliament to put a stop to arms exports to Portugal 
and her colonies. They did not, however, stop deliveries 
made under the cover of NATO. In this way two w^arships 
were delivered, the Francisco Alnwida and the Vasco da 
Gama. 'These ships will help Portugal to fulfil her obliga- 
tions towards NATO/ said Harold Macmillan in parlia- 
ment, adding: 1 doubt if they will make much difference 
to the sad situation in Angola.' However, in December 1961, 
the Portuguese Revisla de Marinha welcomed the delivery 
of the two ships and announced that they would soon he 
used in the Overseas Territories, The D. Francisco de 
Almeida was in Mozambique during the same period The 
next ship, the patrol boat Regidus, a British huJl fitted in 
Portugal, was sent directly to Angola, In totals Britain 
delivered iowv frigates, and a number of minesweepers, 
patrol boats anil sul>marines. 

Also, despite its declarations, the British government sent 
more than 150 disassembled Auster D.5/160 utility light 
aircraft to Portugal between 1961 and 1964, Almost all of 
these aircraft were used in the colonies. In 1963 Portugal 
ordered replacement parts for them and the cost was 
entered under 'overseas expenses'* In 1965 Great Britain 
delivered ^00 Austin jeeps to the Portuguese army, still 
'within the framework of the NATO' agreements. Armed 
T,6 Harvard trainers for COIN operations in Africa were 
also sent by Britain^ who has also supplied army equipment^ 
namely armoured cars and the 8^6 inch 'M.20' rocket 
launcher. 
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The Colonies and the Church 



The Rome Conference and the audience with the Pope 
On 27, zS and 29 June 1970, an Tnternational Conference in 
Support of the Peoples of the Portuguese Colonics was 
officially held in Rome, with the full consent of the Italian 
government. 

It was the first time that a member of NATO had shown 
any concern for the liberation moveinents in Angola, 
Guinea and Mozambique, and, to this extent, that the con- 
ference took place at all was a defeat for Portuguese policies 
and those of NATO. The Portuguese govemment inevit- 
ably put pressure on tlie Italian government, through their 
ambassador in Rome, to stop the conference from taking 
place. But several months earlier, at the request of Zambia, 
the Italian government had already shown that it was 
favourably disposed towards the cause of the colonised 
peoples by withdr awning its financial support from the dam 
project at Cabora Bassa. And once more Italy adopted a 
more icalistic attitude by agreeing to act as host to the 
Rome Conference, which w^as important both in terms o£ 
the status of the participants (which included a United 
Nations representative) and of the decisions taken. Ironi- 
cally enough the conference took place in the same hall 
where the Council of Ministers of NATO countries had 
met a few weeks earlier, protected by a spectacular security 
guard* 

The three independence movements in the Portuguese 
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colonies were represented by their respective leaders - 
Agostinho Neto, president of the MPLA> Amilcar Cabral, 
secretary general of the PAIGC, and Marcelina Dos Santos, 
vice-president of the FRELIMO, 

In 1948 Amikar Cabral had written; Tt is perhaps still 
too early to write the history of the liberation struggle in 
the Portuguese colonies; tliose who one day do so will not 
be able to forget the wall of silence raised around pur 
peoples by Portuguese colonialism/ 

The Conference of Rome broke this silence, and its 
resolutions were broadcast in all the countries concerned by 
the Portuguese colonial problem. These resolutions were: 

- Condemnation of Portuguese colonialism, 

- Condemnation of the aid given to Portugal by NATO, 
the United States, the Germatx Federal Republic, the 
United Kingdom and France, 

" Condemnation of the alliance of fascists in Pretoria;, 
Sahsbury and Lisbon, 

- Condemnation of the activities of .^^^^^^ps of 
financiers who are exploiting the res*^PIPi|ind the 
peoples of Angola, Guinea Bissao, the Cape Verde 
Islands and Mozambique, 

- Recognition of the powers of State sovereignty exer- 
cised by the MPLA, the PAIGC arid the FRELIMO 
over vast areas of their countries, 

- The need to increase available information about the 
struggles. 

" The duty to organise and develop material support for 
the liberation struggles and for the work of national 
reconstruction in Angola, Guinea Bissao and Mozana- 
bique. 

Religion at gunpoint 

On T July 1970, a few days after the Rome Conference, 
Agostinho Neto, Amilcar Cabral and Marcelino Dos Santos 
were received by Pope Paul VI at the Holy See, 
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A iTic;i8n]:e of the ^significance of tliis event is to be found 
in the repercussions it provoked in Portugal. According to 
a statement made by Marcelo Caetano cJn 7 July 1970 ; 

Taking advantage of a routine event in the Pontiff's 
life, namely the weekly collective audience given to 
visitors^ the terrorists insinuated themselves into the 
Pope's presence as Catholics and Christians, engaged him 
in a discussion which could scarcely be heard and latet 
used this for spectacular effect witli the aim of compro- 
mising our country* 

This version of the story deceived no one. It vras an 
obvious manoeuvre designed to minimise the pope's role in 
the affair, and brought an answer from Radio Vatican stat- 
ing: 

That the audience of the leaders of the three move- 
ments struggling against the Portuguese authorities in 
Africa was only able to take place by prior consent; that 
the delegates of the Decolonisation Committee of UNO 
had attended the anti-colonialist conference in Rome, in 
company with the leaders of the liberation movements; 
that the attitude of the Church towards the independ- 
ence of the new nations remains michanged and is wdl 
known through the documents of the Council, the 
encyclicals and the allocutions of Paul VL 

Portugars attempts to sabotage the audience with the 
pope had already given rise to another incident, when a 
Portuguese priest insisted in acting as interpreter during 
the audience itself, Amilcar Cabral indicated to the pope 
that Neto, Dos Santos and himself were quite capable of 
conversing with him directly in French, Portuguese or 
English. The Portuguese priest no longer needed as an 
interpreter, nevertheless succeeded in preventing any photo- 
graphs being taken of this historic event. 

The Vatican's intervention, tliough coming rather late in 
the day, had the merit not only of bringing PortugaFs 
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colonial problems to the attention of Christians throughout 
the world, but also of serving as a warning to the Portu- 
guese clergy. For it is in the name of Christ and the Virgin 
that the Portuguese government sends its soldiers to fight 
'against communism' in the colonies. It would therefore 
have been rather difficult to explain to these same soldiers 
why the pope had received the three 'communist* leaders at 
the Holy See. Indeed, the Portuguese clergy, supported by 
the established clergy in most of the African countries, 
even including Zambia, made every effort to falsify the 
pope's words. For the Catholic Church has not always been 
so benevolent towards sucli liberation movements; in fact, 
in the history of Portuguese colomahsm in Africa, it has 
always taken sides with the occupier, with the rich against 
the poor, with colonialism against human freedom. From 
the very start the Catholic missionaries always firmly sup- 
ported military action against rebellious native populations. 
We have only to listen to these words from a missionary 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost : 

Without social and political peace, there are not the 
conditions either for work or for the progress of peoples 
- progress on the intellectual, moral, educational and re- 
ligious levels. The mission needs these conditions if it is 
to prosper - it needs to have the confidence of the peoples 
it is trying to convert* This is why, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when rebellion broke out at Cuanhama, 
Cubango, Libolo, Dembos, wc were in the front line, 
giving the mission's support to the work of pacification 
and understanding, to Artur Paiva, Pereira d'E^a, Pais 
Brand ao, Joao de Almeida and so many other illustrious 
military leaders. On the territory of Cuanhama, in June 
1885, the mission was pillaged and the missionaries mas- 
sacred. The furniture, the food, even the zinc from the 
roofs, were all shared out by the attackers. But as we are 
stubborn we went back there in 1909, and we are still 
there today, hard at work, our eyes fixed on the future. 
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Later, in 1933, the Colonial Act drawn up by Dr Salazar 
and reviving the ideas of Joao Eelo, gave the Church the 
task of infloeficing the native populations by means of 
religion, since 'the simple, untouched minds of these 
peoples' were 'particularly susceptible to being influenced 
by religious activity*. At that time, the Portuguese clergy 
concerned themselves almost entirely with struggling 
against the infiltration of foreign missions, in particular the 
Protestant missions, which were often richer and more well- 
meaning than the Catholics. In 1940 the Portuguese Church 
was put in cliarge of education in the three colonies by the 
Salazar regime. But this was only a way of preventing it 
from drawing excessive material prolit from its activities by 
placing them under state control. In fact the Church did 
not succeed in adequately fulfilling this task and the state 
had to take over again. It was around this thue that the 
Catholic Church began to lose its popularity with the 
colonial populations, and was overtaken by the Protestant 
missions in Angola, and Mozambique, and by Islam in 
Mozambique and Guinea Bissao. 

It is possible that the Church lost its popularity because 
it has always supported Portuguese policies, A letter from 
the Portuguese episcopate in 1958, for instance, supported 
the social policies of the Portuguese government with the 
observation that : 'With regard to undertakings considered 
to be of public benefit, everything is duly legnlated by 
humatie and Christian laws/ As for forced labour, Mgr, 
Soares de Resenda merely recommended that workers 
should not be taken away from their families for more than 
six months. 

While the colonial regime has deliberately avoided 
training black leaders, the Church has pursued the same 
policy in its own domain. In 1960 there were sixty-four 
African priests in Angola. In 1961 this black clergy began 
to side more or less with the liberation movements. They 
too were subjected to Portuguese represision. A number of 
them were brought to Portugal and kept in guarded resi- 
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dences, and this was met with silence and even approval by 
almost all the Catholic clergy both in Portugal and Angola. 
Some of the priests - Mgr. Manuel Das Neves, Alexandre 
de Nascimenif? and Father Joaquim Pinto de Andrade - 
were well known. Their protests were generally confined to 
nationalistic matters^ but the^ broke the unity of the 
Church and could not be tolerated by the rehgious hier- 
archy. Mgr. Manuel Das Neves died in Braga. Father Pinto 
de Andrade was arrested nimierous times and detained in 
the Aljubc prison in front of Lisbon cathedral, or in the 
fortress of Caxias, on the outskirts of the capital. On 15 
April J 97 1 he was once more condemned to three years' 
imprisonment and 'security measures' - a deliberately vague 
expression indicating that his detention could be extended 
indefinitely. This time, Father Andrade was accused of 
directing, from Tjshon, an organisation linking the 
Angolan nationalists with sympathetic movements abroad. 
The credibility of the accusation was somewhat diminished 
by the fact that he had spent the past ten years in prison. 
According to commentators this travesty of justice - which 
rested entirely on the evidence of one witness, a policeman 
- and the severity of the sentence were prompted by the 
increasing opposition which the Portuguese are showing to 
their government's colonial pohcies,* Other protesting 
priests have been forced to take np minor pastoral positions 
to keep them out of the w^ay. 

The role the Church should otherwise play in maintain- 
ing a bridge between blacks and whites in Southern Africa 
was only being upheld by a few progressive church leaders; 
on 18 January 1971 the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches endorsed a decision adopted earlier, 
in September 1970, by its Executive Committee, to allocate 
f 200,000 to the Special Fund to Combat Racism. 

This remarkable move by church leaders was immedi- 
ately opposed by the more reactionary forces; in its October 
and November r97i (US) editions the Read^s Digest"^ 
appealed to its 17 million middle-class American readers to 
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stop giving fnnds to The World Council of Churches be- 
cause it was now supporting Insurrection'- 

Biit perhaps the most significant event was the 21 May 
197 1 announcement oi the missionary order of the White 
Fathers that they were leaving Mozambique where they 
had been present since 1945. The Vicair-General of this 
Roman Catholic order, in a world-shaking statement, 
charged that the missionaries could no longer tolerate a 
situation in which Portuguese authorities 'used the Church 
for purposes which are alien to the gospel of Christ'. An- 
other complaint was that 'freedom of action in preaching 
the gospel is constahtly hampered by the authcirities\ 

Father Theo van Asten, the Dntch-born Snperior- 
Gcneral, charged the Portuguese church hierarchy in 
Mozambique of an 'ambiguous stand , . . in cases of in- 
justice and police brutality". Although the Vatican did its 
best to play down this event, the action of the White 
Fathers was bGund to have great repercussions among 
priests serving elsewhere in Africa and in the Portuguese 
Colonies in particular. 

In Rome, at the Christmas Day Mass in 197 1, there was 
one solitary black figure in the choir and a black priest 
appeared standing close to the pope. 

But it was evident that the problem of the Church in 
Africa could not be modified by such window-dressing. For 
in the Portngtiese Colonies at least, religion continues to be 
conducted at gunpoint and Makonde art will continue to 
produce statues of the Madonna - or o£ Christ - standing 
on and crushing the (black) people.* 

Such must have been the opinion of Canon Burgess 
Carr, General Secretary of the all-Africa Conference of 
Churches, who stated in Nairobi on 12 September 1973 
that if the Vatican did not act against Portugal he woiald 
ask those, among the 41 -member states of the OAU who 
had relations with the Holy See to sever them. Criticising 
Pope Paul VI for having conferred high Vatican distinc- 
tions on two leading personalities of the Portuguese police 
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and army during his pilgrimage to Fatima in 1968, he 
asked, as reported in Monde of 13 September : Ts the 
Church insensible to murder? Is the Pope human?* It is 
relevant to observe that Canon Carr's outburst came 
after the Wiriyamu Massacre in Mozambique had made 
world headlines. 



CONCLUSION 
byARSLAN HUMBARACl 



Towards the end of 1973 events conneicted with South- 
ern Africa were proceeding with their inexorable logic, to- 
wards a Vief.nam4ikc war. It would be a war with even 
closer repercui^sions on the West not only due to the vital 
strategic natural resources of Southern Africa, but also be- 
cause of im geographical proximity to the West and its 
commanding position on the Cape of Good Hope sea lanes. 

These events could be divided into sequences - the first 
of which was the undermining of the 'free world' by the 
very people who were pretending to uphold it. For example, 
in December 1972 the USA made an agreement w^ith Portu- 
gal extending the use of the Lajes air and naval bases m 
Tcrceka island of the Azores Group, for another five years. 
State Department 'historians* found it necessary to say on 
this occasion that *by agreement' US arms supplies to 
Portugal are not used against the rebels in Africa'.* 

The new Azores agreement called for a series of US loans 
totalling I500 million. Of this total, the bulk would go to- 
wards building a new airport on the left bank of the Tage, 
in Lisbon, and only $30 million to 'economic and social' 
projects - of which a mere $1 million were for education. 
An 'oceanographic survey vessel' would also be given to 
Portugah 

But more significant than this Qow of money was the fact 
that the announcement of tlie agreement on the Lajes bases 
was made almost the day after Presidents Nixon and 
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Pompidou had met, at the Lajes itself, for their historic 
talks on the West's monetary situation. The Guardian* 
stated that the choice of Terceira island for the Nixon- 
Pompidou meeting bad been made by French Foreign 
Minister, Maurice Schumann - one of the main architects 
of the military cooperation between Paris and the Lisbon 
regime. The British paper commented that facilities 
granted by Portugal to the French in the island of Flores, 
in the Azores, and the considerable military supplies 
granted by France to the Portuguese, had obviously played 
their part in convincing the American administration that 
this Franco-Portuguese tete-a-tete was not advantageous to 
Am^erican (business) interests. 

A few davs later, it was confirmed hi the House of Com- 
mons* that the contract for the supply of seven 'Wasp' heli- 
copters for South Africa had been signed by Britain. The 
Minister for State, Mr Godber, stated significantly that the 
position of HvM. Government Svas reserved with regard to 
(such) future orders' from South Africa. 

Furthermore, in Brussels, December 1973, the NATO 
defence ministers reached 'general agreement' that what 
NATO needed first was to improve its 'quality'. At the 
same time, criticism was made at the lack of Russian 
response to the Western proposal for exploratory talks on 
reduction of armaments - w^hich made NATO look no 
more genuine on this score than the Warsaw Pact. It was, 
however, clearly upon the West that the honour fell to 
continue to cooperate with the worst fascist regimes of the 
era - South Africa and Pf>rtngnl To NATO, clearly, the 
defence of the free world' had to go through colonialism 
in Africa. 

With the unpopularity of the US Sixth Fleet reaching 
new heights, NATO was now thinking of creating a new 
Mediterranean standing Naval Force, with the inclusion of 
faraway Baltic Sea units of the German Navy; there was 
not even a hint of an otherwise more logical Portuguese 
contribution here - obviously to allow Lisbon to keep its 
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fleet in African waters. In order to obtain still more aid 
from NATO, Lisbon offtcially offered the use of its military 
bases in her African colonies as well as the possibility of 
setting up new NATO bases there. Receiving a NATO dele- 
gation in October 1970, General Horatio Rebelo^ the Portu- 
gnese Minister of Defence had stated : 

In the southern tropics, Portngal has naval and air 
bases, stretching from the Cape Verde Islands (ofi Sene- 
gal) to Portuguese Guinea and Angola^ which can give 
support to every modern device for controlling the vast 
stretch of the entire Atlantic, It should not be forgotten 
that the whole NATO framework can be encircled from 
the south, and therefore, our struggle in Africa is a 
matter that seriously involves the objectives of the 
Alliance. I wish to realfirm \vhat I have already said on 
previous occasions. The Portuguese Government makes 
its territories and its military bases outside the NATO 
zone available to serve the objectives of the Alliance- 

The second sequence of events could list reaction5 from 
Western public opinion to the policies of their leaders. 

In London, the influential Sunday Times^ asked in its 
editorial of 19 December 1971 for 'ministerial assurances' 
that Visits to this country (Britain) by the Head of BOSS 
are no more welcome than visits by the Head of the KGB', 
thus joining the chorus of other such opinion-makers as 
the Observer and the BBC in unveiling the shocking 
activities of agents of South-African itazism in the 
UK. 

A more significant protest was, however, to come from 
New York, \vherc Congressman Charles C. Diggs, a Demo- 
crat from Michigan, submitted his resignation from the US 
delegation to the UN General Assembly in disgust with 
White House African policy. 

Addressing a press conference on 17 Decembcrj Repre- 
sentative Diggs called the Azores agreement a piece of 
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'hypocrisy' which 'compels me to cut any ties that might 
bind me as a member of this delegation to the administra- 
tion's foreign policy'. 

Saying that the US delegation had constantly been cast- 
ing votes in the UN in support of South Africa, Rhodesia 
and Portugal, he added: 'I have found stifling the hypoc- 
risy of OUT government, which, while uttering iis abhor- 
rence of apartheid, unflaggingly votes in opposition to any 
attempt to act, rather than orate, with respect to apartheid 
and the minority regimes of Southern Africa/ 

Charles C, Diggs represented the American Negro's role 
in the US at the UN and his action reflected even more 
deeply on America's situation . On 20 May 1972 fifteen 
former senior US officials inclncUng two Under-Secretaries 
of State and twelve Ambassadors attacked Nixon's African 
policy as 'both morally wrong and practically self-defeat- 
ing'. 

Under the title 'Defending the Free World' the New 
York Times published a hard-hitting editorial on ro Uec- 
ember 197 1- 

A too-easy w^illingness to extend help to dictatorships 
and an indifference to the struggles of suppressed peoples 
for self-determination continue to characterize the foreign 
policy of the Nixon administration* President Nixon's 
decision to reactivate an unnecessary agreement with 
Portugal for American bases in the Azores and to supple- 
ment it for the first time with economic aid is only the 
latest manifestation of this tendency. 

For protocol reasons, if Mr Nixon is to meet the presi- 
dent of France in the Azores next week he also has to 
meet Premier Caetano of Portugal, Renewal of the base 
agreement provides a handy trapping for the latter meet- 
ing; but the affair goes much deepeif than that. An 
administration that renewed last year an agreement for 
bases in Spain, buttressing it with $300 miflion in aid 
and a pledge to 'support the defence system' of General- 
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issimo Franco, would hardly baulk at a somewliat Mi^^ 
deal with Portugal. 

To many democratic governments, the Nixon pattern 
seems clear. In addition to the deal with Spain they note 
Washington's pro-Pakistan policy on the Indian sub^ 
continent, the current White House vim of Geh. Medici 
of Brazil, the recent Latin-Aracrican itinerary of presi- 
dential adviser Robert H. Finch, and the travels of 
Vice-President Agnew, including the visit to Greece that 
bestowed a coveted respectability on the junta. 

For non-white governments, especially in Africa, the 
pattern also is evident. They know the administration 
made no effort to block the bill in Congress that orders 
the President unilaterally to hreak United Nations sanc- 
tions and resume chrome imports from white-ruled 
Rhodesia, They know, whatever M^ashington may say, 
that the new pact will help Portugal meet the costs of 
its colonial wars to preserve white minority rule in 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea Bissao, 

The bitter irony in the deals with Spain and Portugal 
that so tarnish the standing of this country is that they 
are not essential for American or NATO defence. The 
bases are conveniences, not necessities, in an era of 
nuclear submarines and long-range jet bombers* When 
he toasts the agreement with the head of a Portuguese 
government guilty of repression and censorship at home 
and old-fashioned colonialism in Africa, perhaps Mr 
Nixon will refrain from the pretence that the pact has 
anything to do with defence of the 'free world'* 

In May 1972 students camped for a week in a Flarvard 
administration building to protest the university's owner- 
ship of stock in Gulf Oil Co. operating in Angola, and The 
Economist of 3 June called the African Liberation Day 
march in Washington 'the largest all-black march in living 
history'. The Senate blocked the Azores military base agree- 
ment until it was submitted for full review and scrutiny as 
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a treaty and apartheid and Portuguese cplonialism became 
a major foreign affairs issue in the tJS Presidential election 
canip:iij2;ns when Senator George McGovern, the Democrat 
candidate, asked for interventionist pressures in Southern 
Africa to combat 'racial totalitarianism"* and 'white min- 
ority ruled countries'. 

However encouraging these protests, it was clear that 
democratic Western public opinion was still 100 timid, to 
be able to radically alter the intricate, economically and 
racially, deeply-rooted cooperation between its nders and 
the oppressive regimes of South Africa and her Portuguese 
and Rhodesian satellites. 

Real hopes could only come from the oppressed them- 
seh^es - who made up the third and final sequence of events. 

Tanzania celebrated the tenth anniversary of her In- 
dependence on 9 December 1971, amidst the sombre 
Rhodesian sell-out, the 'Azores agreement', and the *Wasp' 
events. From an apathetic 'Free Africa' came the frail but 
moving voice of President JuUtis Nyerere. What Mwalimu 
had to say on that occasion was to warn Africans solemnly 
that they would 'commit a very serious error if they re- 
laxed their efforts to liberate Southern Africa\ 

Whether this w^arning, at such a critical moment in the 
history of the black continent, was to be heard by the black 
bourgeoisies in most African capitals, was doubtful, but 
Liberation Movements were forging ahead. 

In the course of a tour of East and Central Africa, I asked 
Marcellino dos Santos, in Dar es-Salaam on 20 November 
197 1 , 'What Cabora Bassa news ?' * We are right in the zone; 
he replied. Confirmatioti qf thisy if needed/ was to come in 
a long despatch from Lusaka pubUshed by tti^ Observer on 
1 9 December 1971* 

It said that a 'new offensive by FRELIMO . , . on Portu- 
guese troops in the Tete province, whose main task is to 
protect the Cabora Bassa Dam . . . has come of something 
of a surprise to the Portuguese who a year ago appeared to 
have the guerillas on the fun in Tete- , 
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In recent weeks 'according to the Portuguese' FRELIMO 
had twice attacked the main raihvay which carries supplies 
for the Gahora Bassa project from the port of Beira to 
Moatize, near the town of Tete. The Tete province's main 
road, linking Salisbury to Malawi had been mined and 
Portuguese troops had now to protect civilian convoys - at 
least one of which had already come under fire. Ambushes 
were expected to increase and diplomatic missions in Blan- 
tyre were 'advising whites' not to use the road to Salisbury, 
but to fly instead. 

The event was important enough for even a bulletin as 
restricted in space as the Confidential Fleet Street Letter 
to include it at length on 1 6 December 197 1 with the added 
information that 'J^^hannesburg ConsoUdated and Anglo- 
American have puUed prospectors out of the Tete area be- 
cause of increased guerilla activities'. 

Anyway, happenings in the Tete province ~ a faraway cry 
from the very recent Portuguese asserdons that FRELIMO 
guerillas would never even set foot in the Cabora Bassa 
region - had been judged important enough by the South 
African Army Chief of Staff himself, to visit Lisbon 
between 3 and 8 December. Earlier, the Mozambique 
Military Governor, General Kaulza de Arriaga, had paid 
a visit to Cape Town.* 

The Christian Science Monitor of 31 August 1972 said 
this was when it was decided to send a combined South 
African /Rhodesian force to Mozambiquej although Lis- 
bon's Foreign Minister Dr Lui Patricio stated, in Cape 
Town, on 6 March 1973 that there was 'no formal' military 
alHance with South Africa, 

FRELIMO was already penetrating the Manica atid 
Sofala Province - very much against the will of President 
Banda of Malawi, but with the obvious help of the local 
population. This was to lead to incidents between Malawi 
and Portugal, and Pretoria despatched armoured cars and 
plane-loads of arms to Malawi, The truth, it can be 
revealed here, h that FRELIMO had been using Malawi 
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territory for crossings in Mozambique for years, forc- 
ing President Banda to close his eyes by threatening to 
blow up his rail and road communications to the Indian 
Ocean, It might be added here that South Afric:a is building 
a new airport for Malawi at Lilongwe - which is 15 
minutes bombing distance from Lusaka and Dat es Salaam, 
Switching to another front, the 1,856 kms long strategic 
Tan-Zam, or Vhuru, railway to Ihik Zambia to Dar es 
Salaam was brought into Zambian territory in September 
1973, well ahead of schedule, by Tanzanian, Zambian and 
Chine^^e workers, Zambian and Chinese workers had 
already completed another vital link, the 600 kms. long 
ali-weather road froin Lusaka to Mongu, near the Angolan 
border. It could also be disclosed that 'substantial quan- 
tities' of Chinese armament had very quickly reached the 
MPLA following t^lks attended in Peldng in July 1971 l)y 
Agostinho Neto, Like the FRELIMO, MPLA was subse- 
quently to get heavier weapons in the form tif rockets and 
artillery, as well as ground-to-air missiles. But it was with 
light weapons that, beginning in 1973, MPLA guerillas 
started bringing down Portuguese helicopters ~ two in 
the Moxico district and two others in the Cuando- 
Cubango. 

These vital developments in the supply and communica- 
tions problems of the MPLA (and of the FRELIMO, in the 
Tete zone) could best be sized up in the Ught of the military 
situation inside Angola, In June /July, the MPLA blew up 
a key bridge on the Luso-Gago Coutioho highway. The 
operation was carried out with enough temerity to be en- 
tirely filmed by a team of two European cameramen who 
had travelled some 400 kilometres on foot from a camp in 
Angola near the Zambian border. But perhaps a more 
significant fact concerning the MPLA in 1971 was to be 
found in the words of President Kaimda to this author: 
'Comrade President Neto is a very serious man and Zambia 
feels more secure now that the MPLA protects our Western 
border/ 
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Soon afterwards, in Octol)er at Mwioihmga, on Zambia's 
north-western frontier, an MPLA detachment under Com- 
mander Lxicio Lara came to the re3cae oi a Zambian para- 
mihtary fort:e which had been attacked by members of the 
Lunda tribe especially trained by the Portuguese, The 
latter had thought that this policy of creating 'internar 
conflicts between Africans would ccmtinue to pay by play- 
ing on tribes which have a foot on either side of the border 
(the Lundas are both in Zambia and Angola). However, a 
first residt was that MPLA has re-activated this sector of 
the front, A second, and very significant result, w^as that it 
created a new state of mind in the largely British-trained 
(and until very recently British-oflScered) Zambian Army, 
towards the guerillas * 

Perhaps of greatest significance of aU, was an event which 
passed unnoticed in the vvest and was carefuUy suppressed 
in the Portuguese press - the fall on 15 July 1971 at 3 p^m., 
of the Portuguese Karipande barracks in the municipality 
of Kazombo, not far from the Zambian border. This Portu- 
guese outpost, supplied by helicopters, feU after a stubborn 
encirclement of nearly three years by MPLA forces, typical 
of the protracted, nerve-consuming aspect (for white troops) 
of the A ngolan war, 

hi the summer of 197^, Portuguese forces launched a 
general offensive, particularly along the Benguela Railway^ 
which the MPLA was able to thwart, destroying on this 
occasion the Lumbala Garrison on the Eastern Front. With 
new weapons and more experience, it could be expected 
that in 1973 MPLA would no longer limit itself to besieg- 
ing Portuguese barracks and inflicting damage by artillery, 
but would change its tactics and instead would attempt to 
storm garrisons. 

This author once told President Neto that in his opinion 
it would be ^certainly another ten years before Liberation 
Movements start shaking salazarism seriously in the 
colonies', Neto repUed, 'Certainly the war will be a long 
one, but patience is on our side too/ That conversation took 
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place in Algiers, in r962"3.* 

What public opinion, at large, ignores, but general stafE 
ofEcets in Lisbon, in particular, do not, is that the "Neto 
trail' inside Angola is already deep enough to raise fears 
that it may one day reach the Atlantic coast sooner than 
expected; this could well happen with the help of unpre- 
dictable events for which both guerilla warfare and the 
African political scene are so fertile. How sure, for example, 
is the CIA that President Mobutu will last another three 
days, and for that matter how sure is President Mobutu 
himself? 

That the MPLA riiay well reach the Atlantic fi'om its 
bases in Terra do fim du mondo^^ must also, indeed, have 
been in the minds of the Portuguese. In an interview in 
October 1970* General Costa Gomes, Commander in Chief 
in Angola, acknowledged that MPLA was making 'an all- 
out eHort' to initiate guerilla actions in thie districts of Bie, 
Malanje and Huambo, in order 'to open a gateway to the 
sea\ 

Basil Davidson, in an article in Le Monde* also expres- 
sed the opinion that it was in 'ceutrar Angola - in the 
regions of Bie and Huambo and of Cuanza and Huila - 
where the rich mining districts are, that the main action 
will take place. 

This goes a; long way to explain why NATO - Britain in 
particular - directly and indirectly, nurse the Portguese and 
South African navies so much; why there is aU this talk of 
a *South Atlantic Pact*, which would either be ah extension 
of NATO to include Southern Africa, or an agreement, 
between Lisbon and countries in the southern hemisphere 
on both sides of the Atlantic - mainly South Africa and 
Brazil - which some consider to be a more elegant solution. 
There have already been 'joint' naval exercises in this direc- 
tion - off Cape Verde, in May 1970, by Brazilian and Portn- 
guese navies, and in 197 1 exercises were scheduled by South 
African and Argentinian units, and on 24 July 1971 Naval 
Attaches were appointed in Portuguese embassies in Wash- 
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ington and London. The idea of a NATO base in the Cape 
Verde islands is especially favoured by the Tory party and 
this was mentioned ih a confidential foreign policy docu- 
ment of its Shadow Cabinet, very shortly before it came to 
powder. It is worth noting that ithe 1969-70 edition of ]£me^$ 
Fighting Ships stresses, in its Foreword, the importance of 
a South Atlantic Pact, suggesting a NATO extension in- 
stead of creating still another defence organisation. It goes 
on to say: 'It has long been a particular source of frustra- 
tion to NATO that its jurisdiction is Hmited southwards by 
an arbitrarily iixcd tropical line of latitude [the Tropic of 
Cancer] drawn on ocean charts to exclude naval operations 
in the southern hemisphere/ 

Premier Caetano, who was to liberalise' life in Portugal, 
was obliged to take drastic steps to curb the growing revolt 
of the Portuguese in Portugal herself. On 29 September he 
declared 'Economic war in Portugal' w^arniug that 'defence 
of Portugal's African colonies against subversion cannot 
distract the government from the development effort at 
home'. He added that 'growing subversion' in the African 
colonies was 'inspired by that incredible organisation the 
United Nations'. This was not to mention 'terrorism at 
home' and on this score, in November 1 971, at the request 
of Dr Caetano, the Portuguese National Assembly recog- 
nise d, for the first time, the existence of a serious state of 
subversion in Portugal herself. 

In his end-of-year address, the Portuguese Minister of 
Defence warned against attempts at: subversion of the 
armed forces by new ofScer recruits from universities and 
other centres of higher education, which he called 'veritable 
centres of subversion' for spreading opposition to defence 
of the 'overseas territories'. Should the example of six Portu- 
guese officers who defected in 1971 to Sweden, be repeated^ 
draft deferment for students would be abolished- 

On T July 1972 Lisbon declared that Angola and 
Mozambique Were henceforth designated as 'States' in 
accordance with the recent Organic Law for Overseas 
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Territories. This designation, previously given only to the 
former colony of Goa, in India, in fact changed nothing 
whatsoever in the colonial status of the two countries, and 
fooled no one - except the British Aircraft Corporation 
which horrified Portuguese dignitaries when the Concorde 
on a world show flight landed in Luanda fiying 'the flag 
of the State of Angola' (the MPLA flag) in fact, instead 
of the Portuguese colours. Elections for 'autonomous' local 
governments were to be held in March 1973 in Angola and 
Mozambique, The Times of 17 February 1973, said in a 
leader that 'comparison with British colonics is a priori 
defective' - Portuguese colonies could never evolye as 
Kenya did - and it doubted very much that Lisbon's 
scheme of creating these 'States' would succeed. 

The state of subversion, granting the extreme right-wing 
government of Lisbon still wider power, was the result of 
the daring actions of the ARA - the 'Revolutionary Armed 
Action', which made world headlines on 4 June 1971, by 
cutting off all communications of the new NATO Comiber- 
lant HQ where the NATO Ministerial session had met in 
gieat pomp in the presence of its new Secretary-General 
Joseph Luns. The new NATO naval HQ near Lisbon, 
which had cost Portugal X250,ooo, was badly damaged by 
^a bomb explosion, completely destroying the telecommuni- 
cations centre, 

Lisbon's choice for the NATO Ministerial Council - 
opposed by the Nordic members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation - had been taken as an open defiance 
by Africa* The usual wall of silence so ably maintained in 
Western press media over the African implication of this 
Lisbon meeting of NATO, was to be dramatically broken 
by the ARA action ^ all the more daring in that the ARA 
had earlier announced that it would disrupt the NATO 
meeting. 

The ARA - believed to be an extreme left-wing group 
though not necessarily obeying the pro-Moscow or pro- 
Peking factions of the Portuguese Communist Party, had 
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first signalled itself on 26 October 1970 by damaging the 
ship Cunene used for tramporting troops to the colonies. 
Ill November the same year, ARA simultaneously sab- 
otaged the ship Niassa transporting ammunition; a military 
school; and the USIS centre in Lisbon. On 8 March the 
ARA managed to destroy, in the Tancos Bays near Lisbon, 
a large number of helicopters which had just been delivered 
by France. On 13 January 1972 large quantities of war 
material earmarked for Africa were destroyed at the Alcan- 
tara dock in Lisbon. Not a single ARA member had been 
arrested to that date. As said by the Belgian daily La Cite 
of 30 November 1971, the days of 'doncbiquottisme' {when 
in i960 General Galvao seized the ship Santamaria in mid- 
Atlantic) were over; Portuguese opposition had entered the 
phase of armed political action. What was especially re^ 
marka!]lc was that ARA had also announced it w^ould con- 
tinue its courageous actions without causing death or injury 
and, that it was the very first - and so far the most success- 
ful - luban guerilla organisation in Western Europe. It 
was to be followed by the creation of several similar revo^ 
lutionary resistance groups in Portugal - namely the 
ARCO, LUAR and the Revolutionary Brigade, Early 
March 1973 bombs shook the War Ministry and the Graha 
Barracks in Lisbon , where recruits are assenibled on their 
way to the colonial wars. 

Last, but not least, cracks appeared in the apartheid 
system itself when the most serious lahour troubles the 
Sooth African empire has witnessed, started with the sud- 
denness of a bushfire - and spread like one* The events 
were all the more embarrassing for Pretoria in that they 
broke out in Namibia, once more attracting attention to 
this illegally occupied territory. In quick succession. The 
Times correspondent report from Cape Towtl : 

Dec, r2, 1 97 1 - 3,200 Ovambo workers were threatening 
traffic in Wal^^is Bay, South Africa's largest port; the 
labourers were protesting for better pay, human treat- 
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ment and the right to be with their families. A South 
African raihvay official said: 'It is a serious situation. 
The Ovambos are determined to strike. We have orders 
from Pretoria to get the whole lot out of here/ 

The Times itself commented : If the strike action spreads 
to Windhoek, the capital of South-West Africa, essential 
services and industry could be seriously affected/ 

Dec. 15, 1 97 1 - Windhoek is 'crippled by the strike and 
essential services arc being kept going by schoolboy and 
student vohmleers^ . . , the strike spread yesterday to the 
Klein Aub copper mine at Rebotcfth, south of Windhoek, 
where 600 Ovambos walked out stopping production , , . 
Katutara township - the Ovambo compound in Wind- 
hoek - is still sealed off by a strong force of armed police- 
men . . . The Ovambos are protesting , . , the contract 
labour system ... a helicopter today took out three 
Ovambos said to have been badly beaten^ The police 
made a number of arrests . . , authorities were planning 
today to repatriate by train all of the 5,000 Ovambos on 
strike in the city. The big mining centres of South-West 
Africa at Oranjemund (Consolidated Diampnd Miines) 
and at Tsumeb have not been affected. 

Dec, 21, 1971 - The Ovambo strike spread today to the 
Berg Aukan mine, near Grootfontein, in the north-cast 
of South-West Africa, bringing the total of Ovambo con- 
tract labourers on strike in the territory to, more than 

1 1,000, 

Dec. 24, T971 - Ovambo strike threatens fishing and 
building _ . if the dispute is not settled before February 
The territory's fishing industry will be hard hit . . . The 
building industry, which rcsmnes on January 10 . , . also 
has no guarantee that labour will be available ... con- 
tractors face hca\y penahy clauses for n on -completion of 
their undertakings ... The strike ... which has now 
spread to a tin mine, is crippling the industrial economy 
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, . . About 1^,000 workers are on strike . . . Copper and lead 
production in South-West Africa has been severely 
affected and eould take a year to reach full efficiency, v 

The Times commented: The Ovambos, the largest popu- 
lation group in South-West Africa, are the backbone of the 
territory's labour force; at the same time, their tribal home- 
land in the extreme north, is heavily dependent oil the earn- 
ings of the immigrant labourers who travel soutli ev^ty 
year to work in industry, fishing, miniDg, agriculture/ 

Dec. 29, 197 1 - South-West Africa's mining industry, 
which earns 90m rand (about £^&m) a year in revenue, is 
virtually at a standmll today as a result of the spreading 
Ovambo strike. The latest mine to stop production - at 
Rosh Pinah - is a new tin mining undertaking which 
represents a capital investment of i6m rand. 

The only important mine still unaffected by the strike 
is the Consolidated Diamond Mine at Oranjemund. Lead 
production in the territory has ceased and copper produc- 
tion is down to less than a third. 

In Pretoria, urgent talks began today between South- 
West African employers and Mr M. C. Botha, the Min- 
ister of Bantu Administration, So far, efforts to recruit 
replacement labour from other South- West Afiican tribes 
have not been successful. 

The Sunday Times of 2 January 1972 said that South- 
West Africa was 'facing ruin' adding, Tt is a remarkable 
strike^ peaceable with no apparent preparation or organ- 
isation behind it; just the determination of Ovambos to 
refuse to continue working under the contract labour 
system with the near-slavery conditions involved,' 

In the Observer of 2 January 1972 headlines read, 
'Ovambos shake Vorster'. The article continued : 

Ovamboland is the Government's showpiece Bantus- 
tan, designed to prove to the United Nations that South 
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Africa is administering the territory in the best interests 
. of the indigenous inhabitants. 

The strike has shaken the South African authorities, 
because it hits at the foundations of the whole apartheid 
system. 

An aspect of the Ovambo revolt which appears to have 
totally escaped the attention of the western press, con- 
cerned Angola; for not only does Ovamboland stretch to 
Southern Angola, to the Cunene region, but many Ango- 
lan workers w^ork in Namibia where they are recruited 

I by the SWANLA ^ the South West African Native 
Labour Association. Last but not least, the SWAPO, the 
South West African People\s Organisation, Liberation 
Movement of Namibia, started activities in the Caprivi 
strip. In November 1972, a few bushmen o£ the PLAN 
~ People's Liberation Army of Namibia ^ trained in 
guerilla warfare in the USSR managed to harass the South 
African base at Kamenga, The MPLA had, as already said, 
activated the 6th Region covering the Cunene district and 
Where the hydraulic scheme of the same name is situated. 
On 18 January 1972 the populadons of the frontier posts 
of Honguena, in Angola, and of Ochicango, in Namibia, 
jointly revohed, attacking with spears and pangas, well- 
armed South African troops. A Portuguese battalion made 
up of native Angolan soldiers came to the rescue of the 
South Africans. The Portuguese have since tried their best 
to put Ovambos and Angolans against each other and a 
radio stadon was being hastily installed for this type of 
psychological warfare, in the town of Njiva (Pereira d'Ega), 
Portuguese soldiers, militia men and DGS agents were 
hurriedly sent by air from Luanda. However, a report of 
the MPLA Action Committee formed in Cunene, said 'the 
populations here have confidence in the Voice of Fighting 
Angola' (broadcasting from Lusaka), It \vas too soon to 
look at the full consequences of the Ovambo revolt but it 
was certainly possible, still w^ith the help of The Times' 
Cape Town correspondent, to look ahead. In an article 
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entitled The Seeds of Revolution - South Africa', he pre- 
dicted not only 'a lengthy period of [economic] stagnation' 
but also 'of bloodshed' (imless the black/white gap was 
rapidly narrowed). He added ; 

The wel^documented brutality of the police in deal- 
ing with political suspects is just one example among so 
many of the only way the apartheid state can maintain 
itself in the face of mcreasing pressure for change. The 
price of apartheid is violence, not only to people, but 
also to freedoms, aspirations and ideas . . . 

If therefore I am to make a forecast, given the general 
white opposition to just change as a constant, it must be 
one of violent revolution. The approach of a millenium 
consistently inspires prcjpheeies of doom, but I should 
still be surprised if the whites are in power in South 
Africa in the year 2000. 

This article appeared on 14 December 1971, just two 
days before the Ovambo 'bush fire' and one wonders 
whether by the end of December the Cape Town corre- 
spondent of the London paper was not himself thinking of 
the year 3000 as a somewhat too optimistic forecast 1 * 

There was 'no getting out of Africa'* and vvilly-nilly the 
Security Council of the United Nations agreed for the first 
time in its history to have a session outside its New York 
HQ ^ in Addis Ababa - as a gesture underlining for the 
world, the urgency of the main problems facing Africa - 
Ehodesia, the Portuguese Colonies and Namibia. 

The recent British agj:eement with the white minority 
regime of Ian Smith for a formula for possible, eventual, 
majority rule had been viewed practically everywhere as a 
'sell-Out' and it was recalled in the House of Commons that 
Sir Alec Douglas Home w^as 'a man of Munich', 

Of all the comments which appeared on the Rhodesian 
problem, perhaps the most sensible one was that of the 
Washington Post of 7 February 1972. 
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There is a fair consensus now that the only certain 
way to prevent a white minority from fastening its hold 
on Rhodesia indefinitely would have been for Britain's 
then-Labor government to have used force when 
Rhodesia first broke away in 1965. But the moment 
passed, and with it, one might add. Labor's moral anth- 
Gtlty to urge any like course today. 

But the Tory government was less concerned with 
human dignity - and more with business opportunities. 
The activities of the busmess lobbies, in this last British 
gesture in Rhodesia, had been visible to all and in Addis, 
at the special meeting of the UN, Whitehall u^cd its 
seventh veto in its twenty-six-ycar UN history, to reject 
the African-backed proposal for a settlement with 
Rhodesia. Britain's two previous vetos at the Security 
Council on 31 December 1971 and in November 1970, had 
also been to reject black majority rule in Rhodesia. An 
unexpected event had been the spontaneous opposition 
which sprang up in Rhodesia itself wkh the news of the 
British seU-dut and while free Africa accepted the news 
with apathetic silence, Rhodesia was rocked by demon- 
strations and rioting, the most important ones since the 
early sixties when the African nationalist movement was 
at its peak. 

ZAPU and 2ANU particularly, the two exiled Rhodesian 
nationalist movements, appeared to be caught entirely by 
surprise by the spontaneous demonstrations In Rhodesia - 
a well-earned lesson since both the ZAPU and ZANU 
appeared so far to have spent more time fighting each 
other or discussing politics in Lusaka beer houses than in 
effectively opposing Ian Smith. 

But at the beginning of 1973, Zimbabwe guerillas enjoy^ 
ing FRELTMO support and experience suddenly became 
active, at once creating panic in Salisbury. The famous 
white redoubt is on the defensive and also divided,' 
reported The Times of 39 January 1973, Consultations 
took place between Pretoria, Salisbury and Lisbon and 
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while Rhodesian jets made rocket attacks members of the 
Territorial Army's reserve imits were called up {'Dad's 
Army for Smith/ The Guardian commented ironically, 
26 July 1973) to allow younger men ta join Portuguese 
forces in the western part of the Tete province. The Rho- 
desian Red Cross started first aid courses for wives of 
farmers and the death penalty was introduced to replace 
the twenty year sentences hitherto applied to those 'aiding 
guerillas'. The Umtali-Bcira railway, Rhodesia's life-line, 
was in danger of being cut. 

In the face of mounting criticism, from Pretoria and 
Saiisbury, General Kaulza de Arriaga, the man who had 
boasted so much - with the vociferous support of The Daily 
Telegraph and Britain's celebrated counter-guerilla expert 
Brigadier Michael Calvert - that FRELIMO would never 
set its foot in Tete province, was dismissed. He was re- 
placed, in August of that year, by General Basto Machado 
as C^-in-G, Mo2ambiqiie. 

Back in Addis, Russia and China had little difficulty in 
rightly accusing the US and Britain of being 'the big 
bosses' of colonialist and racist regimes in Africa, France, 
in particular, singled herself out by abstaining on a classic 
UN resolution banning the selhng of arms to Pretoria. 

Delegates left Addis with mixed feelings, Africa was 
still too weak to call for observance of even her most 
elementary rights but she had nevertheless proved, as said 
by the Observer, that 'the session [of the Security Council] 
in Addis Ababa was a plain Teminder that the problems of 
Africa hencefafth concern the worM\ 

Ib mid-July 1973 the wall of silence surrounding Portu- 
gaFs colonial wars was partly but dramatically lifted in 
London and for over a week news from Mozambique stole 
the limelight of the British political scene, with repercus- 
sions throughout the western world. 

It all stemmed from an article by a hitherto unknown 
British Catholic priest. Father Adrian Hastings, accusing 
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Portuguese forces of 'carrying out systemati^^lil genocidal 
massacres' of black Africans unwilling to cooperate with 
the colonial administratioii. More precisely, the British 
priest detailed the massacre of over 400 men, women and 
children in the village of Wiriyamn (or WUliyamu), some 
15 miles south of Tete, in December 1973. There was noth- 
ing uniiKual in Portuguese forces massacaring African 
'suspects'. As a matter of fact the fully story told by Father 
Hastings had already been spilled over a month ago, on 
4 June, by the Spanish Institute for Foreign Missions, in 
Madrid (which had been Father Hastings' source) to the 
Roman news bulletin Cahlopress. This bulletin has strong 
Christian Democrat and Vatican connections, but the news 
had gone - as usual, one could say - unnoticed by foreign 
press correspondents and the Italian press itself! 

What gave Father Hastings' article such impact was the 
fact that it was published in of all papers, The Times ^ of 
10 July on ~ the intention was very clear - the very eve of 
Dr Caetario's official visit to London to celebrate the Six- 
hundredth Anniversary of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. 

The incident suddenly stirred British and Western public 
opinion; Labour, Liberals and, significantly, the more en- 
lightened Young Conservatives, asked for a ftdl inter- 
national investigation of the massacres, the cancellation of 
Dr Caetano's visit and Portugal's ousting from NATO. Mr 
Heath, with the pathetic support of The Daily Telegraph, 
refused all these demands, but could not avoid a full 
Parliamentary debate on the opportuneness of the visit of 
the Portuguese Premier - while Dr CaetanD was already in 
London. 

Yet the massacre revealed by the British priest, which 
was followed by similar stories from other priests, was only 
the tip of the iceberg; for many years scores of stories of 
atrocities by Portuguese forces emanating from liberation 
Movements had been ignored or dismissed as propaganda.* 
Which western paper or radio mentioned theMPLA infor- 
mation, reproduced in the Daily News (Tanzania) of 18 
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May 1973, putting at approximately '4,000' the number of 
Angolan 'suspects' poisoned by Portuguese chemical war- 
fare in south-east Angola since last January? 

In an editorial entitled The Evidence of Massacre', The 
Times of 13 July challenged the 'incredulity' expressed by 
some towards (its own) disclosures of Portuguese atrocities. 
Would one be right in assuming that The Times was also 
giving here an explanation for the very same 'incredulity' 
it had displayed itself in the past on the same subject? But 
why did The Times act this way to bring to light this 'My 
Lai of Mozambique'? 

The efficiency of the personal action of Father Hastings 
was certainly a main factor and he must perhaps hsive 
foimd a sympathetic listener in the person of the Editor of 
The Times, William Rees-Mcjgg, who is himself a Catliolic, 

But there were political reasons too; it was evident that 
part of the Establishm.ent at least, felt that with Portugal 
on the losing side, a uiecting of Heads of the Common- 
wealth in August, in Canada, increasing trade with in- 
dependent African countries and - last but not least - with 
Britain now getting one-tenth of its oil from Nigeria (whose 
leader, General Gowon, happened to be Head of the OAU), 
the 'oldest alliance' could not be marked with ceremonial 
parades only {including Portuguese cavalry brought to 
London to add pomp to the occasion). Pictures of London 
policemen protecting Dr Caetano would certainly not find 
their way into the Lisbon press, but the formidable security 
force deployed to keep thousands of demonstrators away 
from the Portuguese Premier was certainly a poaitive 
British image - to project to Africa* 

'The [British] Government has been primarily trying to 
maintain good working relations with the government 
aauaUy in power (in Lisbon) but was throughout prepar- 
ing to guard itself against attacks from independent 
African states and others by making dear its disagreement 
with Portuguese policy' commented The Times of 19 July, 
in an attempt to clarify 'apparent inconsistencies in White- 
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halFs long-term policies [which] baffle friend and foe\ It 
was an impossible act of equiUbrium for, on the very same 
day^ Radio Lagos commented that following in the foot- 
steps of Gen. Gowon's visit to London, Britain s invitation 
to Dr Caetano was \ . , aooiher glaring proof that the Con- 
servative Government has not changed its attitude to Africa 
since January 197 1 when Mr Ileadi told his Common- 
wealth colleagues in Singapore that he would never desert 
the racists in Sombern Africa in favour of the Africans'. 

But what of the Catholic Church? A statement made in 
New York to the Observer (22 July) by one of the priests 
testifying before the UN, made it clear that the Church 
wanted to change its image in the Portuguese ColonicvS by 
now appearing as the saviour of the oppressed : . . the 
Church ... is now suffering in its own flesh what the blacks 
in Mozambique have been sufEering for a ^'ery long time* 
the statement read. 

True, the White Fathers quitted Mozambique in disgust 
and there have been and will be other priests like Father 
Hastings. A few were mider arrest in Mozambique and 
several others may suffer the same fate. But all this is a 
far cry from the claim, that priests are now suffering like 
black Mozambicans. 

The Wiriyamu massacre was denounced by the Church 
while the Vatican was busy trying to negotiate with Lisbon 
new terms of the Concordat and the Missionary Accord, 
which still keep the church in Portugal completely sub- 
servient to a state which The Times itself now calls *a 
fascist state\ As noted in the French monthly Spiritus, of 
December 1972, The state of Portugal is no n- confessional 
and is further characterised by its regime of separation 
from the Church. Nevertheless no modern state subsidises 
Catholic missions with greater generosity. Where is the 
reason for the paradox?' It lies, as eitpiained in the section 
on 'Religion at Gunpoint' earlier in this bool:, in the fact 
that these subsidies serve to buy the omerta - to u^e the 
Mafia expression for enforced solidarity - of the Vatican 
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towards Portugal's policies. Cesare Bertulli, former Superior 
of the White Fathers in Mozambique, quotes in the 
Belgian review Vivant Univers o£ May /June 1973, a shock- 
ingly great number o£ Portuguese church leaders who 
approve of the colonial wars - and of repression at home. 

It might he apt to observe Here that by August 1973 
Archbishop Rugambuwa of Bukoba, the first African 
Cardinal (who also happens to be a Tanzanian and a close 
friend of Presidetit Nyerere!) had remained totally silent. 
The Vatican, quite obviously, will need many more Wiri- 
yamu massacres before it will start to 'blacken' its image 
in Africa. 

There was no doubt that in spite of the torrent of news 
it was subjected to, on the occasion of the Wirlyamu mas- 
sacre, the silent majority in Britain - not to mention the 
City and the Tories - was still convinced thiit Dr Caetano 
was a 'hberar and that Portugal was following a so-called 
multi-racial policy. It remained to be seen if I^abour would 
stick to its decision to oust Portugal from NA^l'O, if and 
when it came to power. But, thanks to Father Hastings 
and The Times, Mozambique at least, had been put ort the 
British map; 'post-office clerks in London, no longer require 
the mention of Portuguese East Africa. Now, they say 
Mozambique is enough!', Frenc Gimvala, former editor of 
The Standard of Tanzania, told me. But obviously not 
'enough' for The Community (the official review of the 
East African Community) whose Jane 1973 issue appeared 
with the traditional map showing Mozambiqiie as Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Meanwhile, Salishmry had to admit that South African 
Super Frelon helicopters were operating from Rhodesia 
into Mozambique {The Times, 1 1 July) and in Cape Town 
that Gen, S. A. Melville, former Commander General of 
the South African Defence Forces, was forming an army 
of 'private mercenaries to launch reciprocal terrorist style 
attacks on Zambia and Tatizania'. General Melville was 
assisted by Douglas Lord, a former British Army Sergeant- 
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Major, who had formed the British mercenary corps in 
Katanga in the 60s, Following the Wiriyamu massacre 
uproar there were more defence talks between Pretoria, 
Salisbury and Lisbon, and Newszveek, of ^3 July conclu- 
sively reported that racialist leaders in Southern Africa 'are 
giving urgent consideration to closer military liaison to 
combat the [black African] insurgency. And with each 
intensification of the conflict by either side, Southern 
Africa moves that much closer to a black and white 
guerilla war that could one day engulf the whole region/ 

While going through my papers for tiie last time, for 
the purposes of this book at least, I came across Poesia de 
Combate and an ilhistrated Historia de Mo<^ambique, both 
fresh from the offset printing machine of the FRELIMO's 
Institute of Mozambique in Dar es Salaam, and Contra a 
Escravidao perla Liberdade - Historia lllustrada - Edicao 
do Movimento Popolar de Libert a^do de Angola, This last 
publication is in the form of strip cartoons relating the 
voyage of a young Angolan boy from a Luanda suburb to 
the maquis* All these publications were destined for the 
guerillas, I found it especially encouraging that movements 
fighting under such hardships would find it important 
enough to spend time and effort in producing such litera- 
ture. Having had to read and write so much about apar- 
theid and colonialism^ I felt uplifted. I thought then of 
Neto, calm and reassuring, and read one of his poems ; 

Fear in the air I 
On each corner 

vigilant sentinels set fire to looks 

in each house 

old locks hastily replaced 

on the: doors 

and in each consciousness 
seethes the fear of hearing itself 
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History is being told 
once agaia 

Fear in the air I 

It happens that I 
a poor man 

poorer still iti my black skin 
return Africa 
to me 

with dry eyes. 

Brothers from the Liberation Movements were indeed 
attempting to lead not only a war of national liberation 
but also a revolution to create a new society, I know only 
too vi-^ell that Ncto, Samara Machel and Marcel lino dos 
Santos " and Mondlanc and Cabral if they were still alive 
- agree that whatever their desire to achieve independence 
as soon as possible, fighting for several years and the pros^ 
pect of a Vietnam-like conflict, will only make them de- 
serv^e their independence all the more. The more the West 
supports the forces of minority white domination in Africa, 
the more Angola, Guiaea Bissao and Mozambique w^iU be 
different from those countries who had their independ- 
ences granted - sometimes virtually on a silver platter. 
And it will be better this w^y. 
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%6 bloc. Trade with South Africa has been categorically 
banned on several o<:casions by the UN because it is so 
essential to the survival of the apartheid regime which 
cannot suffer isolation: The countries wluch systemati- 
cally defy the UN to trade with South Africa were, ni 
1969: (i) UK (^8.2%); (ii) USA (13.4%); (iii) West Germany 
(11.1%); (iv) Japan (9.5%): W (3-6%); (vi) France 

(2.1%); (vii) Belgium (2.4%); (\iii) Canada (2.3%); (ix) 
Netherlands (2,1%); (x) Australia {1.5%). Greece has also 
become a traduig partner of Pretoria since the colonels 
caine to power. 

26 Lisbon. Of the 360^000 Africans employed in gold mines 
in 1965, two-thirds were from neighbouring countries. 
According to The Times of 14 September 1973, out of 
500,000 African migrant workers employed in all mining 
work three-quarters were from neighbouring countries* 
100,000 of these according to Marches Tropic a ux of 30 
March 1973, were from Mozambique, Their salary o£ 
800 escudios - 'less than half that paid to other workers 
- had not changed since 1964 when South Africa and 
Portugal signed an agreement to employ this forced 
labour, 

27 Rhodesia. According to the Austrian Military Review 
Osterr Milit Zeitschrift (heft 2, 1970) 'one-third of the 
South African Army is serving abroad, in Khodesia and 
Mozambique^ The Guardian of 29 October 1970 
reported that faced with 'mounting African nationalist 
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guerrilla action' Soutli Alrica had Increased its military 
and para-military assistance to Rhodesia where there 
are now some 3,000 to 4,000 South African troops and 
policemen operating with the Rhodesian army along 
the Zambezi river valley . . . equipped with Saracen 
armoured personnel carriers, patrol vehicles and Alouette 
hehcopters\ 

In March 197 1 Pretoria revealed she was selling arma- 
ments and spare parts 'in a very big way' to 'a country' 
presumed to be Rhodesia. The Daily Telegraph of March 
1 97 1 disclosed that the value of armament spare parts 
alone would be ^580,000 and that these were destined 
for the ^Rhodesian armoured ears'. 
27 rule. South Africa has a population of 19,000,000 o£ 
which less than 4,000,000 are whites. The white settQers 
are divided into two main groups - the Afrikaners, o£ 
Dutch descent^ 53% of the white population, and the 
British settlers who make up for t]ie remaining 47%. 
These two white racial groups do not see eye to eye 
in many matters of policy, apartheid included* 

27 "wars. We shall detail later in this book Portuguese 
claims of 'multi-racialism'. Here we wish to quote simply 
from the "laws'* of another minority re^me in Soutli 
Africa - Rhodesia ; 

'Persuasion must continually be exercised ... to 
persuade people who are qualified [to remain where 
they are], and who are not prepared to accept settle* 
ment in their homelands, to be setded in their home- 
lands* , , 

The above excerpts from Rhodesian Ministry General 
Circular to Local Authorities, No. 2$, 19^7? were quoted 
in X-Rayj Vol. No, ir, June 1971, an AMca Bureau 
Pubhcation, 48 Grafton Way, London Wi, 

28 lists. Doc, CM/380, Part 1, OAU, Addis Ababa, June 

28 GeruasL Published by the UN Unit of Apartheid, 
Department of Pohtical and Secmrity CouncLL Affairs, 
Doc. ST/PSCA-Ser.A/io, New York 1970. 

28 combined. A detailed and up-to-date study of British 
investments in South Africa is to be found in South 
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Africa's Stake in Britain by Barbara Hogers, published 
by The Africa Bureau. 
39 Affairs, No. 243 of July 1971. 

33 budget. The overall 1971 budget totaQed 32,052 milhon 
escudos as income and 32,049 mUlion as expenditures, of 
which 10,755 was earmarked for normal and extra- 
ordinary defence expenditures. The normal mihtary 
budget was 3,732 million escudos - or $130,000,000. 

34 UN. Document A/8023 (P^^^ H) of 10 December 1970, 

34 services. Actual ordinary expenditure for 1968 was 
r3,8S7.3 million escudos, 

35 £^^^ Financial Times, 6 December 1971, 

35 stated. Doc. CM/380, Part 2. OAU, Addis Ababa, June 
1971, 

35 territories^ The Economist, 20 November, 1971. 
Armadas. General Staff of Armed Forces. 

36 igyo. General Durection of Security. 

37 training. The better trained Grupos Kspeciais Para- 
qucdisias (parachutists) were to be created at a later 
date; elements of these units distinguished themselves 
in the Whiyamu massacre, in Mozambique. 

38 Mozambique. Doc. A/A223/Add. 3 of s/io/jo, UN, 
New York. 

38 Paz Portuguesa. 'Portuguese Peace\ 

38 sources. Doc. A/8423/ Add 4 of 28/9/71, UN, New 
York, 

39 Marinha, 30 June 1971, 

39 colonies. It consists of F-86F Sabres, F^84G Thunderjets, 
German-built FIAT 0.91 R-4S, Ttalian-built FIAT G,^i 
fighters and fighter-bombers; Douglas B-26S, PV-2 Har- 
poon hghc bombers; Neptune sea reconnaissance units; 
Boemg 707&, DC^6s, Noratlas, Focker Friendship, C-47 
and C-54 transports and a variety of COIN and liaison 
aeroplanes such as Dornier Do^27, T-6G and T,Mk.3 
Har^^ards, Helicopters were mainly Aloucttes II and III 
and SA. 330 Pumas. 

39 Britain. Results o£ this study undertaken by a group of 
Portuguese students were pubiishcd in Anti-Apartheid 
Ne^i's,^ London, October 1971. The Portuguese and 
Colonial Bulletin (UK) of Aprd jgy^ calculated Porni- 
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guese 'mirdniised' losses at 2,538 between 1970 and 1975. 

40 S,6oo,ooo. VAvmte, organ of the cland^tinc Portuguese 
Com munis t Party, quoted in the Roman weekly Panora- 
ma of 30 December 1971, claimed that '4,000' people were 
dying on an avcraga^^^et y year owing to colonial wars. 

40 Sta^. Report of the Psychological Section No. is quoted 
in a report dated September 1971 by PAIGC Secretary- 
General Amilcar Cabral. 

42 Gucrrilhero. No. 5, June/ July 1971, Bulletin of the Conv- 
mittee for Freedom in Mozambique , Angola and Guinea, 

43 documenL 4/LM/20 of 23 June 1971. Zambia Informa- 
tion and Tourist Bureau for Western Europe, Rome. 

43 press. See mainly Le Monde of 9 July 1971, The 
Guardian of 8 July i^']\,Wnila of 8 July 197 1, Standard, 
Dar es Salaam of 7 July 1971, Morning Star of 8 August 
1 97 1. BBC 2^ Hours programme also interviewed OAU 
Assistant Secretary -General Mobamed Salinoun and 
this author on the subject of the Portuguese use of 
chemical warfare - on 6 Jidy 197 1. See also the study 
of chemical 'dud bioMgical w^arfare published in August 
1973 by the SIPRI - Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute. 

45 decency. Swedish Premier Olaf Palme peering across 
into racialist southern Africa from the Victoria Falls 
during bis visit to Zambia in November 1971. 

45 United Nations. Scandina^nan governments are the first 
non-Communist ones in Europe to have officially 
extended assistance (noh-miiitary) to Liberation Mote^ 
ments from Portuguese Colonics- 

45 Empire. \ . . but whether or not it is observed, the Salis- 
birry Agreement of November 1971 must be deemed an 
ignoble way of closing down the empire". Sunday Times, 
28 November 1971. 

47 dormant. . . In order tb^U any insurgency on the African 
continent should not be a surprise to the American 
government, the Pentagon is stepping up its intelhgence 
operations in the countries of Africa. All members of 
American Embassies and representatives of US govern- 
inent agencies have it as then line of duty to watch 
for aU the symptoms of potential insurgencies. 
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'At the same time the Pentagon is conducting opera- 
tions called upon to provide for the defeat of the enemy 
at the initial stage of any military conflict and preven- 
tion of insurgencies from developing into African Viet- 
nams. One such operation is the setting up of a network 
of secret Pentagon forward bases - the secret stockpiles 
of weapons and ammunition adapted to tropical condi- 
tions whose number will be sufficient for large-scale 
military operations. Small groups of specialists are 
attached to weapons depots from among the Pentagon 
anti-insurgency experts. From the summer of 1970 these 
groups will be beaded, as a rule, by the graduates of 
the new military scliool at Fort Bragg, who, in the words 
of the American journahst George Ash worth, "can under- 
stand insurgency, recognise symptoms and remedies, 
and act in a broad spectrum of specialties to prepare 
liost nations and armies to do wbat is necessary". The 
American embassies received instructions from Wash- 
ington to do all they can to encourage the local 
authorities to build aerodromes and ports w^hich the 
Pentagon could use for its ti' an sport planes and fast 
supply vessels. US oil companies play an important role 
in these plans of the Pentagon/ African Statesman, 
Vol. VI, no. I, 1 97 1, pp- 8-1 1, Lagos. 

Late in 1973, Dr Henry Kissinger w^as taking a fresh 
look at US policies in southern Africa {Ohservf^r of 
12 August 1973) in the conviction that 'Africa will loom 
larger in American interests as the Vietnam involve- 
ment wanes' (Star of South Africa - 15 September 1973). 

48 Indian Ocean. See Le Monde of t February 1972. 

45 press. Ross K. Baker, Chairman of the New^ Brunswick 
Department of Political Science, Rutgers University, and 
a regular contributor of articles on Africa to The 
Washington Post, wrote in Orbts (US), Spring 1971 
(quoted in Facts and Reports, edited by the Angola 
Comite, Da Gostastraat 88, AmsLerdanij Holland): 
, , Yet the vague geopolitical threat posited by Great 
Britain has received implicit endorsement by the United 
States. Meanwhile, even accepdng the notion tliat Soviet 
intendons in the Indian Ocean are malevolent does not 
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explain why the cx^mpromise solution offered by Presi- 
dent Kaunda of Zambia at the recent Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers" Conference was siHTimarily dismissed. 
The Kaunda Compromise suggested that the United 
States and Great Britain could build a new naval facility 
in MaiiriTius to supplant Simonstown; or that, if this 
solution were deemed dircatcning by India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, the United States could use her influence 
to call a conference o£ Indian Ocean nations with a view 
. to declaring the ocean a neutralised ;^one. . * / 
50 Indian Ocean. Sunday Times of 2 January 197a, in an 
editorial on the Malta crisis with the Mintotl: Govern- 
ment. 

50 diehards. In an article, 'South Africa at Arms', The 
Times of London of 29 November 1971 drew attention to 
the fact that 'a higlily important aspect of the Defence 
Force's role in the South African political structure is 
that it is now virtually Afrikanerdom at arms, just as 
the Dutch Reformed Church is Afrikanerdom at prayer 
and the ruling Nationalist Party is Afrikanerdom politi- 
cally cntlnroned. Nearly all the key men in tlie Defence 
Force, starting at the top, are nxJt just Afrikaners but also 
Nationalists who are not afraid of making political 
speeches full of echoes of government sentiments on 
communists and "terrorists", or of instaihng ''Christian 
National" values in recruits. This takeover, as in other 
areas of white Soutii African hfe, has been made easy 
by the tendency of English-speaking whites to opt out 
of the public service in any form/ 

51 Sunday Times of South Africaj dated 4 July 1971. 

51 weapons. See River of Tears^ a study of RTZ by Richard 
West, Earth Island, London 1972, 

52 sML Commenang on the ousting of the Israelites from 
Uganda, The Times of 4 April 1972 remarked editorially 
that Israel 'has been quiedy building bridges to African 
states, with the additional balancing trick of keeping 
close ties with the minority white rulers in South Africa^ 

52 of 29 November 1971. 

53 Africa. Bureau for Economic Policy and Analysis, 
Pretoria. Pubhcation i. 
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53 The Third Africa. By Eschel Rhoodie, Nasionale Buch- 
handel, Pretoria. 

54 South Africa. Quoted from the African Bureau Publi- 
cation, X-Ray, Vol, r. No. 8, February 197 1. 

54 conHnmz. Not only in the African Continent, but else- 
where too, particularly in London, where in December 
1971 The Observer made a series of disclosures concern- 
ing the activities of BOSS iu the British capital, BOSS 
Bureau for State Security, under General Van den 
Bergh - is the cloak and dagger intelligence and counter- 
intelligence of apartheid wliich also controls mihtary 
intelligence, under General R. G Hiemstra, the Com- 
mandant-General of the Defence Force, and the security 
branch of the police (headed by Brigadier 'Tiny* 
Venter) fading under police Commissioner- General J. P, 
Gous. BOSS was created on 16 May 196S and is directly 
under the Prime Minister's office. The Secret Service 
budget was raised from Rand 42,500 in 1968 to Rand 
5,320,500 in 1969/70. The BOSS in Britain enjoyed the 
cooperation of Scotland Yard. South Africa's House of 
Assenibly (Lovi^er House) passed 'one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation' of its 1972 session when on 
16 May it approved the 'Security Intelligence and State 
Security Council Bdr providing for a high-powered State 
Security Council, with the Prime Minister as Chairman. 
This new body would, in cooperation with BOSS, advise 
government on the formation of national policy and 
strategy as well as on policy '1:0 combat any particular 
threat to South Africa\ 

54 'The Third Africa\ The Vhite Africa' contained in 
South Africa's lehensrdum. 

54 The Standard of 19 March i97r. Article signed Sean A. 
Browne. 

56 Rhodesia, The tactic here was made ail the easier since 
Zambia is a completely landlocked country with all of 
her six routes to the sea, except one, controlled by her 
enemies. These routes are: 

(a) Beira- Zambia (railway); (b) Beira-Rhodesia (rail- 
way) then Rhodesia-Zambia (road); (c) Lobito-Zambia 
(railway)- (d) Tanzania-Zambia (road); (e) Nacala* 
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Malawi (railway) and then Malawi-Zambia (road); (£) 
South Affica-Zambia (railway) and Malawi-Zambia 
(road) and then Zambia (railway). 
It is interesting to note that, for reasons which raised 
many speculations in Ea.st AMca, the portion of the 
Lusaka^Dar cs Salaatn road being constructed by an 
American firm showed no signs of being well built and 
finished, whilfe the other portion, being built by Itahan 
firms, was quickly built and well completed. 
6q commentator. It was the first time that President Kaunda 
v/as interviewed by these newspapers. This had been 
arranged in an attempt to break through the virtual 
monopoly the British press has in Zambia, 

61 DumonL See Africa in Eclipse, by Leonard Barnes, 
GoUancz, London, 1971. and Paysanneriss aux abcns, 
Rene Dumont, Dc Scuil, Paris, 1972. 

62 Faris. One of France's most effective attempts to divide 
Africans was her military support of Biafra during the 
Nigerian civil war. This scheme was devisetl by M. 
Jacques Foccart, the head of all French mtelligence plots 
in Africa, because of traditional opposition to the exist- 
ence of such an 'anglophile' colossus as Nigeria. Keen 
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